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Yellore was now in the crisis of its fate. Not one day’s grain was in store, a.d. i78i. 
and the. garrison had for some time been subsisting on grain purchased in distant 
villages, and brought in by stealth on dark nights. The approaching moon- cntioai state 
light would deprive them of this resource, and the commandant had made Sir 
Eyre Coote aware that the only alternative which remained was either to throw 
in an immediate supply, or make a^ movement to cover the escape of the garrison. 

While in the north among the polygars, a smaU surplus of rice had been 
obtained and reserved for the relief of Vellore. Sir Eyre determined to make 
a last effort, and advanced by three maiches from his encampment among the 
lulls. Hyder on this occasion betrayed his fear of another general encounter 
by retiring to the other side of the Paliar; and Vellore was saved for the pre¬ 
sent by a supply of rice adequate to six weeks’ consumption. After this most 
seasonable relief, Sir Eyre Coote was obliged for his own subsistence to return 
to the Pollams, a district of which Chittoor, situated twenty miles N.N.W. of Vel¬ 
lore, might be considered the capital. This place was reported to be the inter¬ 
mediate dep6t of the provisions sent to the enemy tlirough the Damaracherla 
Pass, and as its strength wjis not great Sir Eyre Coote laid siege to it, and took 
it in four days. Great, however, was his disappointment on finding that it con¬ 
tained no grain. As it would be impossible to subsist in this country during 
the monsoon, it was necessary to retire. The direction chosen was Tripassore, 
which it was necessary to relieve from a siege, and at which the army arrived 
on the 22d of November, 1781, after a forced march over an incipient inunda¬ 
tion. The whole march from Chittoor was distressing. The food was so starvation 

^ .in the Bri 

scanty that one-half of the army fasted alternately from day to day, and multi- tisu army, 
tildes of camp followers died of starvation. Meanwhile the monsoon broke, the 
country became inundated, cattle and their stores were lost, an excellent corps 
of cavalry formed from the wreck of Mahomed Ali’s horse were deprived of 
nearly half their numbers, and many of the followers not cut off by famine 
perished in the swollen streams. From Tripassore the army continued its 
march southwards, and finally entered into cantonments in the neighbourhood 
of Madras. The campaign, notwithstanding its dazzling triumphs, had yielded 
no solid advantages. The enemy was still in almost undisputed possession of 
tshe country, and the prospect of driving him from it was faint indeed. 

While Hyder was personally conducting the campaign in the north of the state of 
Caraatic, his troops were not inactive in the south. Shortly after his invasion Trichino- 
he had made an incursion into the provinces of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and 
subjected the greater part of both to his dominion. In Tanjore, in particular, 
with the exception of the capital, around wljich he liad for the distance of about 
twelve* miles drawn his usual circle of devastation, he was in undisturbed 
possession*t)f the whole country, and drew the revenues as regularly as those of 
Mysore. On the commencement of British hostilities with the Dutch, he 
immediately concluded a defensive treaty with them, by which reciprocal co- 
VoL. II. 153 
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operation was stipulated, and in return for the cession of Nagore and other 
possessions of the Company to the Dutch, and the promise of providing for the 
security of Negapatam, they undertook to assist him in maintaining his ground 
in Tanjore, and eventually in obtaining possession of its capital Previous to 
this treaty the Company had made considerable exertions to collect a field-force 
in Tanjore, and given the command of it to Colonel Braithwaite, who as soon as 
he felt himself strong enough to leave the capital in which he had been shut up, 
attempted the capture of some of the nearest posta In two of these attempts 
he failed, and having been wounded, was obliged to resign the command to 
Colonel Nixon, who, by means of reinforcements, was enabled to take the field 
at the head of 3500 men. By placing his officers and sergeants the head of 
the forlorn hope he captured two forts, but sustained so heavy a loss that he 
hesitated to attempt a third. Meanwhile, Colonel Braithwaite had recovered, 
and having resumed the command, attacked a body of Hyder s troops double 
his own in number, and drove them in disorder and with great loss from 
a fortified position. 

Sir Hector Monro, who had been acting as second in command to Sir Eyre 
Coote, and doing good service, had retired soon after the battle of PollUore on 
the plea of ill health, and proceeded to Madras, with the view of sailing for Eng¬ 
land. It was believed that the ostensible cause of his retirement was not the 
real one, and that he had taken offence at a harsh answer given by Sir Eyre 
Coote to some advice which he tendered him. Being thus still fit for duty he 
had easily been persuaded by Lord Macartney to assume the direction of the 
siege of Negapatam. The requisite equipments for this purpose were embarked 
in the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes, and arrived at Nagore, a few miles north¬ 
ward, on the 20th of October, 1781. To assist in the siege. Colonel Braithwaite, 
after returning to his command in the city of Tanjore, gave his disposable troops 
to Colonel Nixon, who arrived on the 21st, and made a successful attack on the 
enemy’s troops when evacuating Nagore. The siege of Negapatam was after¬ 
wards conducted with much skill and spirit. On the 3d of November the 
trenches were opened, and the place capitulated. What added to the honour 
of the capture was the disproportion between besiegers and besieged. The 
former never exceeded 4000; the latter, including a number of Hyder’s troops 
who had joined according to treaty, were not less than 8000. Immediately 
after the surrender, the monsoon set in, and placed the fleet in imminent danger; 
but towards the close of the year the weather permitted the embarkation of 
marines and sailors, who had been landed to assist in the siege, and the fleet 
having on board a detachment of volunteer sepoys and artilleiymen, sailed for 
Ceylon, when it effected the capture of Trincomalee. 

The period to which Vellore had been provisioned having expired. Sir Eyre 
Coote, though he had previously intimated his intention to resign, and was still 
suffering from illness, determined to undertake its relief in person. On the 2d 
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of January, 1782, he joined the army, now encamped a little beyond Tripassore; a.d. i78i. 
on the morning of the 5th, when his servant entered, he found him senseless. 

He had been struck by apoplexy. The Madras government, anxious to save so Provisions 
valuable a life, urged his immediate conveyance to Madras, and were not a little veiiow. 
astonished to learn that on the very next morning, the 6th, having so far 
recovered as to admit of his being canied by palanquin, he had started with 
the army for Vellore. On the 9th, Hyder made his appearance, but found all 
the arrangements so skilfully made, that his meditated attack was abandoned, 
and on the 11th, the very day which the commandant had declared to be the 
last on which he could hold out, Vellore was victualled anew for other three 
months. The army commenced its return on the 13th, and Hyder, by the bold- 
ness of his movements, seemed determined to risk a general action. It proved 
only a feint, and Tripassore was reached without incident. 

Malabar had also been the scene of military operations. In 1780, when the succeagfui 

*' ^ ^ defence of 

war was just commenced, Hyder detached a force for the reduction of Tellicheny, Toiucherry. 
which was now the only possession of the Company on that coast. This place, 
though very imperfectly fortified and garrisoned, was enabled by timely aid 
from Bombay to make a protracted defence, and by the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments under Major Abington, on the 18th of January, 1782, to raise the siege 
by a brilliant achievement—the capture of all the enemy’s cannon, amounting to 
sixty pieces, all their baggage, equipments, and above 1200 prisoners, including 
the Mysorean general, Sirdar Khan. 

This success of the Company on the Malabar coast was counterbalanced by Destvuctiou 

* . . . , ofaBritiah 

a disaster in Tanjore. Here Colonel Braithwaite had succeeded in re-establish- detachment 
ing the rajah’s authority. Unfortunately, he gave credit to intelligence which 
had been given solely for the purpose of misleading, and remained encamped 
with 2000 men on a plain, till, unconscious even of the enemy’s approach, he 
allowed himself to be entirely surrounded. He attempted to retreat, and was 
ably seconded by his officers and troopa All, however, proved unavailing, and 
he shared a fate very similar to that of Colonel Baillie. M. Lally, whose fortune it 
was to be present on both occasions, again exerted himself to arrest the carnage 
and give succour to the wounded. 

While gains and losses were thus counterbalancing each other on both sides, Re«uit8 of 
all the combatants were giving way to gloomy anticipations. The British were i^aign. 
aware that a strong body of French troops might soon be expected, and reflect¬ 
ing on how little advantage they had yet gained in the struggle, knew not how 
they would be able to maintain it at all, when, in addition to Hyder’s immense 
numerical superiority, they would be obliged to cope with some of the best- 
disciplined troops of Europe. Hyder, on the other hand, imputing their long- 
delayed arrival to mere evasion, had almost ceased to hope for it. At the same 
time he knew that the confederacy had already be^ broken up. Nizam Ali had 
been bought off by the restoration of Guntoor, and Moodajee Bhonsla by a large 
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A.D. 1782 . sum of money; while Mahadajee Scindia had been induced to withdraw, partly 
by liberal promises, and partly by the dread of being obliged to carry on the 
war in the centre of his own territories, and at his own cost. The Mahrattas 
of Poonah, too, were on the eve of concluding peace with the Company. Hyder, 
Hydw’8 while ponderinjo: over these events and his future prospects, is said to have thus 

opinion of ^ ® r x ^ 

the British cxprcssed liimsclf to his minister Poornea:—** Between me and the English 
i^uroes. perliaps mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, but no sufficient cause for 

war, and I might have made them my friends in spite of Mahomed Ali, the 
most treacherous of men The defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites will 
not destroy them. I can ruin their resources by land, but I cannot dry up the 
sea; and I must be first weaiy of a war in which I can gain nothing;” The 
result of his reflections was a determination to abandon his scheme of conquest 
in the east, concentrate his force, and to devote his attention, first, to the 
expulsion of the British from the western coast, and afterwards to the preserva¬ 
tion of his own dominions. In accordance with these views, he began, in the 
early part of 1782, to demolish his minor posts in Coromandel, mined the forti¬ 
fications of Arcot preparatory to blowing them up, sent off all his heavy guns 
and stores, and forced the inhabitants of the Carnatic who were in his power to 
emigrate with their flocks and herds to Mysore. 

Freirf fowe detenninatioTi to move to the west wsis probably precipitate<l by a 

general rebellion of the Nairs of Malabar, and of the Rajahs of Bnllurti and 
Coorg, .whose territories lie. along the summits of the Western Ghauts, over¬ 
looking that province. Before setting off’ in person, he de.spatche(l three strong 
detachments, one under Miikhdom Ali to Malabar, another under Woffadar to 
Coorg, and the third under Sheik Ayaz, generally named in English accounts 
Hyat Sahib, to Bullum. He was vigorously canying out his scheme by a 
thorough spoliation of the Carnatic, and in a few days would have sprung the 
mines of Arcot and departed, leaving nothing but ruin behind him. Even then 
his absence would have been a great deliverance, but those who looked for it 
were not at this time to see it realized. On the 10th of March, 1782, a French 
force of 3000 men, including a regiment of Africans, landed at Porto Novo, and 
produced a complete revolution in Hyder s plans. Having satisfied himself by a 
pei-sonal interview with Admiral Suff’rein, and M. Cossigny, who commanded 
the troops, that a still larger division, under the command of the celebrated 
Marquis of Bussy, might be expected, he concerted with them the operations 
that were to be prosecuted in the interval. The most important of these was 
the reduction of Cuddalore, which was to be used as a French depot, 

The French fleet, consisting of twelve shi])s of the line and eighteen other 
ships, chiefly transports, had made the coast considerably to the north of Pulicat, 
the same day that Sir Edward Hughes, on his return from the capture of Trin- 
comalee, anchored with six ships in the roads of Madras. M. Suffreiii, believing 
that these constituted the whole British fleet, set sail in the hope of being able to 
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surprise it in the open roads, and effect its destruction. Fortunately, three other a d. i 782 . 
ships of the line had arrived from England, and Sir Edward Hughes, though 
still numerically inferior, was not afraid to risk the encounter. M. Suffreiii ^^gagemeut 
hesitated, and on standing away to the southward, was followed by the British HritiBii and 
fleet, which succeeded in capturing six transports, one of them the more valuable ' 

that it was laden with troops intended for M. Bussy. It was immediately 
subsequent to this action that the French admiral landed at Porto Novo the 
troops already mentioned. Afterwards he proceeded to Point de Galle, which 
had been fixed as the rendezvous of the scattered convoy; while the English 
admiral sought the opposite extremity of Ceylon, and anchored in the harboui* 
of Trincomalee to repair the damages of his ships, most of them having suffered 
severely. This done, he returned to Madras early in March. 

About the same time with the French annament, another, having the same rrocecdings 
destination, sailed from England. Both armaments met with misfortunes, but of Oood 
those of the French greatly j^reponderated. A convoy, carrying the first 
division of the troops intended for M. Bussy, was captured by Admiral Kem- 
penfolt, in December, 1781, and a second shared the same fate in April, 1782. 

Both armaments had the Cape of Good Hope for their first destination, the 
ol)ject of the French being to continue that settlement in the hands of the 
Dutch, their new allies, and that of the British to wrest it from them. Admiral 
Suflrein arrived first, and anchored in Simon’s Bay, situated in the bottom of 
False Bay, to the eastward of the Cape. The British squadron, liaving captured 
a Dutcli ship when nearing the Cape, obtained intelligence which enabled them 
to cai)ture a number of Dutch Indiamen in Saldanha Bay. As the previous 
arrival of the French had frustrated the intended attack on Cape Town, Com¬ 
modore Johnstone returned with the prizes and three frigates to England, and 
left the remainder of the squadron thu^ crippled, by being deprived of its 
frigates, to proceed for Bombay. In making this voyage, a fifty-gun ship, 
accidentally separated, was taken by the French. The other three shi])s 
already mentioned as having joined Sir Edward Huglies in Madras Hoads 
previous to his action, belonged to this squadron. These ships had on board, 
under General Medows, part of the troops intended to reinforce the Madras 
army. The other part of the troops intended for the same purpose were 
employed on the western coast, in consequence of an open rupture between Sir 
Eyre Coote and Lord Macartney. To this unfortunate quarrel a brief reference 
must be made. 

Sir Eyre Coote's powers were not well defined. He was commander-in¬ 
chief of all the king s and Company’s troops in India. He was also a member 
of the supreme council of Bengal, and at the same time, when acting within 
its territories, a member of the council of Madras. In the latter capacity ho 
had only a single vote, and was bound by the decision of the majority, but in 
the other capacity, and more especially in that of commander-in-chief, he was 
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not disposed to admit that a subordinate presidency had any right to interfere 
with him. For a time Lord Macartney left him entirely to his own judgment, 
and matters went on smoothly; but at last some degree of interference could 
not be avoided, and a collision took place. When the arrangements for the 
Dutch captures were made. Sir Eyre Coote was in the field, and was not consulted. 
He complained of this as an invasion of his constitutional authority as com- 
mander-in-chief of all the presidencies. This was rather unreasonable. Another 
complaint was better founded, Mr. Sullivan, political resident at Tanjore, liad 
a general superintendence of all the southern provinces, and thus became the 
medium of communication l)etween the two coasts. He was a\;|thorized by 
Lord Macartney to open all his despatches, and send in duplicate only such 
parts of their contents as might seem to be required. The intervening country 
was wholl}^ in the hands of the enemy, and the advantage of communicating in 
this manner was, that while the despatches themselves could not have been 
transmitted, their substance was copied out on thin paper, inserted in a quill, 
and forwarded by means of spiCvS, or other secret messengers. Mr. Sullivan in 
his zeal gave too large an interpretation to Lord Macartney's permission, and 
opened despatches addressed to the naval and military commanders at Madras. 
This practice, ho'wever useful it might be, was unjustifiable without express 
authority; and the admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, joined Sir Eyre Coote in a 
letter which they addressed to Lord Macartney, complaining of Mr. Sullivan’s 
conduct, as an illegal assumption of authority which they could not delegate to 
any man, and much less to a man who must necessarily be uninformed of their 
intentions and plans. Tliese misunderstandings were embittered by Sir Eyre 
Coote’s incessant complaint that no proper attention was paid to the wants of 
the army, and by Lord Macartney s replies, in which, amidst a superfluity of 
complimentary language, he threw out insinuations that the army fis it was 
should be capable of much more than was accomplished by it. It is unnecessary 
to dwell further on this unhappy quarrel. 

The importance of preserving Trincomalee, and of covering a convoy of 
troops and stores from England, induced Sir Edward Hughes to sail in the end 
of March, 1782, for the northward of Ceylon. M. Suffrein, who also knew of 
the expected convoy, was equally on the alert, and set sail in the same direc¬ 
tion. The hostile fleets came in sight of each other on the 8th of April, fifteen 
leagues from Trincomalee. The British force consisted of eleven ships, carrying 
732 guns, and the French of twelve, carrying 770. After a variety of manoeuvres, 
a sanguinary battle was fought on the 12th, but without any decisive result. 
Both fleets, too much crippled to renew the action, anchored in sight of each other 
till the 19th, when the French made sail to repair their damages at Baticolo, in 
Ceylon, and the British pursued their original destination to Trincomalee 
While the hostile fleets were so equally matched, the armies, which depended 
on their co-operation, could not adopt decisive measures. Hyder was first in 
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motion, and during the absence of the fleets took Cuddalore, which, having 
only a garrison of 400 sepoys and five artilleiymen, yielded without resistance. 
Though a weak place, its position made it important, and the possession of it 
gave the French what they had hitherto much wanted, a convenient depot. 

On the 11th of May, Hyder and the French having united their forces, 
appeared before Permacoil, and Sir Eyre Coote, while hastening to its relief, 
but retarded by a violent and destructive storm, had the mortification to learn 
that it had capitulated on the 16th, and that the enemy were advancing on 
Wandiwash. He hastened forward and ofiered them battle. Notwithstanding 
their great numerical superiority, they declined it, and moved off towards Pon¬ 
dicherry. He followed, and found them encamped in a strong position, which 
had been previously prepared, in the vicinity of Kilianur. Acting on instructions 
from M. Bussy, to avoid a general action before his arrival, they refused to quit 
their ground, and as it was impossible to force it. Sir Eyre Coote set off in the 
direction of Wandiwash. His destination was Amee, situated twenty-three 
miles north-west of it. Hyder had made this place his principal dep6t for all 
that remained to him in the lower countries, and Sir Eyre Coote had determined 
to make a dash at it. It was too strong to be taken by a sudden assault, but 
Captain Flint, at Wandiwash, had for some time been bargaining for its surrender 
by treachery. Even should this fail, an advance threatening it seemed the most 
promising method of drawing the enemy from his strong position at Kilianur. 
Such, indeed, was the result. The very evening on which the British army 
departed, Hyder detached Tippoo to proceed by forced marches, for the purpose 
of throwing a strong reinforcement into Arnee, and followed himself the follow¬ 
ing morning with his allies, whose instructions did not allow them to accom¬ 
pany him. 

About eight o’clock on the 2d of June, when Sir Eyre Coote was preparing 
to encamp, after a .short march, near Amee, a cannonade, brisk but distant, 
was opened on both his front and rear, A series of skilful and admirably 
executed manoeuvres, for the purpose of at once protecting the baggage and 
closing with the enemy, produced a desultory struggle rather than a battle, 
which terminated a little before sunset, with the capture from the enemy of one 
gun and eleven tumbrils and ammunition carta With cavalry, a long train 
of retreating artillery would have been secured. As usual, the want of dep6ts 
or any means of commanding food made it impossible to follow up the victory. 
The surrender of Amee by treachery, and the capture of it by surprise or force, 
being now deemed hopeless, Sir Eyre Coote moved against the enemy on the 
4th; but Hyder, having no wish for a new encounter, easily eluded it, and 
even succeeded by an ambuscade in cutting off 166 Europeans, and capturing 
fifty-four horses and two guns. This achievement so elated him after his 
recent defeats, that on his return to camp he ordered a salute, as a demonstra¬ 
tion of victory. Climate and fatigue had produced so much sickness among 
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A.D. 1782. the Europeans, that Sir Eyre Coote deemed it necessary again to retire. After 
halting four days at Wandiwash to refresh, he resumed his march, and on the 
18th of June arrived in the vicinity of Madras. 

Vellore was again in extremity, and the commandant had intimated his 
vitow”* inability to hold out beyond the 1st of July. Sir Eyre Coote having declared 
that no relief could be obtained from the army, Lord Macartney taxed his 
own ingenuity, and devised a scheme which owed its success to its extreme 
improbability. While Hyder’s attention was occupied with the movements sub¬ 
sequent to the battle of Amee, his lordship prepared a convoy of oOO bullocks, 
24 carts, and 2000 coolies, loaded with provisions, and gave them^ an escort of 
100 irregular sepoys, under the command of an ensign. They moved on the 
6th of June to the skirts of the hills, and being there joined hy a detachment 
of 1500 polygars, succeeded by forced marches in depositing the convoy safe in 
Vellore. Hyder, who had not even suspected the movement, took the only 
revenge in his power, by intercepting the escort and compelling it to surrender 
at discretion. 

^countar Suffreiu had set his heart on the possession of Negapatam, as the best 

untiBh and dep6t for the future operations of his countrymen, and took the first opportunity 
fleets. of bringing his squadron before it. Sir Edward Hughes immediately sailed 
from Madras to encounter him. The strength of the fleets was nearly eciual, 
and the battle which took place proved indecisive. The French, however, so 
far acknowledged defeat that they abandoned their designs on Negapatam. 
They were never able to resume them, as the Madras government, by a very 
doubtful policy, without consulting Sir Eyre Coote, caused the place to be 
destroyed. After the action of Negapatam the British admiral made prej)ara- 
tions for the revictualling, of Trincomalee. Before he could reach it M. Suf* 
frein had anticipated him. At an appointed rendezvous on the coast of Ceylon 
he had obtained a reinforcement of two ships of the line, a frigate, and eight 
transports full of troops, and hastened off to Trincomalee, where he landed 
2400 men, and pushed the siege with so much vigour as to induce a speedy 
surrender. The captors were scarcely in possession when Sir Edward Hughes 
made his appearance; and had the moitification to see the French colours 
flying as well on shore as in the roads. The French fleet now mustered fifteen 
sail of the line; the British, with only twelve, did not hesitate to meet them, 
and another battle was fought without capture. The British fleet returned to 
Madras before proceeding to Bombay to refit; the French fleet to Cuddalore, 
where it landed the troops and military stores which had been received in 
transports. M. Suffrein afterwards .sailed back to Trincomalee, but deemed its 
shelter so imperfect, that he took shelter during the monsoon at Acheen in 
Sumatra. On the 15th of October, the day on which he left Cuddalore, a 
hurricane drove the British fleet from Madras Roads, and destroyed a great num¬ 
ber of country ships laden with grain, intended to avert an impending famine. 
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The subsequent operations of the campaign were of a desultoiy character, a.d. 1782. 
Hyder’s attention was chiefly directed to his detachments in Malabar. The ’ 

French, too feeble to act separately, obeyed their instructions by acting on the nesuitory 
defensive. Sir Eyre Coote, estimating their military prowess perhaps above its ^^'‘‘**®”** 
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real worth, was more than usually cautious, and attempted nothing more impor¬ 
tant than the relief of Vellore, which he effected in August, by supplying it with 
provisions sufficient to last till the 1st of March, 1783. In the course of the 
campaign Hyder made some approaches to negotiation, through Colonel Braith- 
waite, who was a prisoner in his camp. He afterwards sent an envoy to the 
British camp, without giving him any definite proposals. Nothing can prove 
more strikingly the extent to which the quarrel between the civil and military 
authorities had been carried, than the fact that when Lord Macartney made official 
inquiries concerning the nature of Hyder s communications, Sir Eyre Coote 
declined to satisfy him. This was a state of matters which could not last; and 
accordingly, Sir Eyre Coote, on the plea of declining health—a plea for which, 
unfortunately, there was only too good foundation—resigned his command to 
Major-genei-al Stuart, an officer who was next him in seniority, and had lost a 
leg at the battle of Pollilore. 

On the Malabar coast, the relief of Tellicherry by Maj’or Abington, and the Proceedings 
destruction of the Mysorean army under Sirdar Khan, in January, 1782, had 
been followed by the reduction of Calicut, and the anival of 1000 men from 
Bombay under Colonel Humberstone, who, as senior officer, having assumed the 
command of the whole troops, including those under Major Abington, and been 
joined by a body of Nairs anxious to throw off Hyder's yoke, moved about twenty 
miles south of Calicut, and near Tricalore came in contact with the detachment 
under Mukhdom Ali. An action took place on a site which the Mysorean 
general had injudiciously chosen, and the result was that he lost Ins own life, 
and more than 1500 of his troops were killed, Wounded, or taken prisoners. 

After an unavailing pursuit of the fleeing enemy. Colonel Humberstone turned 

VoL. II, 253 
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A.D. 1782. southward, intending to attempt the capture of Palghautcherry, situated on an 
affluent of the Ponany, about sixty miles from the town of that name, at 
Diversion by its mouth, and sixty-eight miles south-east of Calicut. A violent storm, which 
Humber- dispersed his boats, spoiling the provisions carried in them, and damaged his 
ammunition, frustrated his design, and he marched his troops to the towns of 
Tannoor and Ponany. The enemy rallied at Ramgerrj^ a place to the eastward, 
nearly equidistant from these two towns, and becoming troublesome, were 
attacked and defeated with the loss of two guns. The state of the weather 
induced Colonel Humberstone to seek better shelter, and he returned to pass 
the monsoon at Calicut. His force had been intended to reinforce the Madras 
army, but as circumstances had led to his landing at Calicut, Sir Eyre Coote, 
though disappointed, placed him under the orders of the Bombay government, 
and strongly recommended such a powerful diversion in the west, as might 
have the effect of obliging Hyder to move in that direction. Before this could 
be effected. Colonel Humberstone was again in motion, to execute his favourite 
design on Palghautcherry. The Ponany allowed his stores to be earned thirty 
miles inland by boats. At Ramgerry, of which he had obtained possession, he 
left his battering train and heavy equipments in charge of a battalion of sepoys, 
and marched with eight light pieces and the remainder of his force to recon¬ 
noitre at Palghautcherry, before undertaking to attack it. He found it far 
stronger than he supposed; and while returning westward to the ground he 
had first occupied near tlie place, was attacked by a sortie of the garrison, 
His retreat, whicli cost him nearly tlie whole of Iiis provisions, and produced a panic among 
the Nairs. He fell back on a small place called Mangaricotta, but did not 
reach it before he had sustained a formidable attack, and suffered most severely 
from rains, which fell from the 21st to the 24th of October, with as much 
severity as during any period of the monsoon. He was still at Mangaricotta on 
the 10th of November, when he received orders from Bombay to return to the 
coast. He marched without delay, but must have been much retarded, as 
it was the 20th of November when he reached Ponany, closely followed by 
Tippoo and Lally, who, with a superior force, had been endeavouring by forced 
marches to ovei-take him. 

^puiTd'at Colonel Macleod, sent by Sir Eyre Coote, having previously arrived, imrnedi' 
Ponany. atcly assumed the command, and began to strengthen his position at Ponany by 
some field-works. Before these were finished, Tippoo made a bold and determined 
attack upon them before day, but was repulsed at the point of the bayonet. 
This unsuccessful attack cost the Mysoreans 100 killed and about 1000 wounded. 
The British loss in killed and wounded, was eighty-seven, of whom nearly a half 
were Europeans. On the 20th of November, the day succeeding this attack. Sir 
Edward Hughes, making the voyage to Bombay, came in sight of Ponany, and 
on learning the state of affairs offered either to embark the troops or leave a 
reinforcement of 450 Europeans. Colonel Macleod preferred the latter, and was 
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able thereafter to muster in all 800 Europeans, 1000 sepoys, and 1200 peons of 
Travancore. Tippoo, after his repulse, retired to some distance, to await the 
aiTival of Ids heavy equipments, and resume the attack on Ponany. Suddenly, 
on the 12th December, the light troops, which had continued to watch the 
British position, became invisible, and subsequent reports made it certain that 
the whole Mysorean troops were moving eastward by forced marches. Hyder 
was dead. 

This event, which had been preceded by a marked decline of health, was 
immediately caused by a disease of a rather singular nature. The firat indica¬ 
tion of it is a swelling behind the neck, or the upper poiiion of the back, and 
it is hence named by the Mahometans, aertan or kercheng, *‘the crab,"’ from 
an imaginary resemblance of the swelling to the figure of that animal; while 
the Hindoos call it raj-pora^ “the royal sore or boil,’" from its being supposed 
to be peculiar to persons of rank. Hindoo, Mahometan, and French physicians 
tried in vain to arrest its progress, and Hyder expired in the camp on the 7th 
of December, 1782. His two leading ministers, the Brahmins Poomea and 
Kishen Row, when his recovery became improbable, had agreed to conceal the 
deatl), as the only means 
by which they could keep 
tlie army together, until 
the arrival of Tippoo. 

They accordingly placed 
the body in a large chest 
filled with aheer, a powder 
composed of various fra¬ 
grant substances, and sent 
it off* in the same way as 
valuable plunder was wont 
to be sent off to Seririga- 
patam. The confidential 
servants who accompanied 
it, were ordered to deposit 
it in the tomb of Hyder’s father at Colar, where it remained till it was afterwards 
removed to a splendid mausoleum in the capital. Successive couriers having been 
despatched, to intimate the event to Tippoo, all the business of the state and of 
the camp went on as usual in the name of Hyder. The principal officers of the 
army and the foreign envoys made their daily inquiries, and were assui'ed tliat 
although extremely weak he was slowly recovering. The real fact, however, 
began to be whispered, and two ambitious chiefe conspired to give the nominal 
sovereignty to Abd-ul-Kerreem, HydeFs second son, who was of weak intelle(?t, 
while they should retain the real power in their own hands; but this conspiracy 
was so quickly and effectually put down, that the deception was still kept up. 
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On the sixteenth day after Hyder's death, when the army b^n to march in 
the direction by which Tippoo was expected, the royal palanquin with the 
accustomed retinue issued at the usual hour, and due silence was maintained, 
not to disturb the illustrious patient supposed to be within A few marches 
brought the army to Chucklamoor on the Pennar, which had been selected as 
the place of rendezvous, because it was nearly equidistant from Cuddalore and 
the Changama Pass, and was thus conveniently situated for communicating 
both with the east and the west. 

Tippoo received his first despatches on the 11th, and was in full march the 
next morning. His anival in the camp took place on the 2d of January, 1783. 
In the evening he gave audience to all the principal officers, receiving them 
seated on a plain carpet, because he wished it to be understood that grief wonld 
not yet allow him to ascend the musnud. This affectation deceived no one, and 
was soon laid aside. The Mysorean ai'my at the time of Hyder’s death, exclu¬ 
sive of garrisons and provincial troops, mustered about 90,000 men; the amount 
in the treasury at Seringapatam ^as. three crores of rupees (£3,000,000 ster¬ 
ling) in cash, besides accumulated plunder in jewels and valuables, to such an 
extent as almost defied computation. 

Shortly after Tippoo's arrival, he was joined by a French force, consisting of 
900 Europeans, 250 Caffres and Topasses, 2000 sepoys, and 22 pieces of artillery. 
The course of operations to be pursued was forthwith discussed. The French 
proposed that the capture of Madras should firat be attempted, but Tippoo took 
advantage of the non-arrival of M. Bussy, in whose absence the French, as they 
had themselves repeatedly declared, were restricted to defensive operations. His 
plan, therefore, was to leave a respectable division of his army under Seyed 
Sahib, to co-operate with M. Bussy as soon as he should arrive, and be prepared 
to assume the offensive, and to set out with the remainder of his army to the 
west, where the divei-sion made by the British and their rapid successes de¬ 
manded all his attention. Before following him on this expedition, and giving 
a narrative of the events which led to it, it will be necessary to return to the 
Coromandel coast, and attend to some extraordinary proceedings in which the 
civil and military authorities of the Madras presidency took opposite sides. 

As soon as Hyder’s death was rumoured, the Madras government urged 
General Stuart, their new commander-in-chief, to take advantage of the confu¬ 
sion which it might be expected to produce in the enemy's camp, more especially 
in the absence of the heir apparent, and march immediately to the scene of action, 
even though his preparations should not be complete. The answer he returned 
was that "‘he did not believe that Hyder was dead, and, if he were, the army 
would be ready for every action in proper time." A few days after, when the 
rumour was converted into certainty, and there was reason to believe that the 
anticipated confusion in the enemy's camp was in some measure realized, the 
government repeated their urgency, and were answered by an expression of 
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astonishment that ** there could be so little reflection as to talk of undertakings 
against the enemy.'* These answers were neither courteous nor reasonable, 
as General Stuart had previously declared, that “upon any real emergency 
the army might and must move, and would be ready to do so.” The truth 
is, that in being appointed commander-in-chief, he meant to imitate Sir Eyre 
Coote, and as unskilful imitators often do, stretched liis claims to prerogative 
even farther than that distinguished general, with all the extraordinary powers 
conferred upon him, ventured to carry them. His idea was, that in the man¬ 
agement of the army he was entitled to exercise his own judgment, and was 
not bound to listen to instructions from any quarter. He was a king’s officer, 
the Company was only a trading corporation; and he made no secret of his 
opinion, that though they were his paymasters he was not at all accountable to 
them, at least in regard to the troops belonging to the crown. In opposition to 
these extravagant views, Lord Macaiiney lodged a minute, in which he justly 
observed—“His majesty has been gmciously pleased to send out troops to the 
assistance of the Company; he has expressly declared them to be for their ser¬ 
vice, and they are actually in their pay. The king has foimed regulations for 
their interior discipline, and has reserved to himself to fill up the vacancies 
which may happen in them; but how they are to be employed, and when and 
where their services are to be perfoimed, must depend on those whom they arc 
sent to serve. The authority to conduct all military operations lodged in the 
Company’s representatives, cannot be separated from the authority over the 
troops wliich are to execute them.” In another part of the same minute, he 
says, “ The commander-in-chief of your forces, in addition to the power and in¬ 
fluence which that station confers, asserts and maintains, in a separate capacity, 
an independent authority over the king’s troops, which now constitute the 
principal strength of your army, and avows obedience to another authority, 
superior and preferable to that which he owes to your representatives. We 
conceive that there is but a slight transition from, refusal to employ the king’s 
troops upon a requisition from the civil government, to the employing them 
without a requisition; and we submit to you to what uses such an authority 
might be applied and where the consequence might end.” The soundness of 
this argument is unquestionable. The practical application of it, however, is 
not without difficulty, and it may be questioned whether Lord Macjirtney did 
not push it to an extreme, when, in the exercise of his “authority to direct all 
military operations,” he proffered military advice to Sir Eyre Coote, and 
directed some other operations of which an account remains to be given. 

General Stuart, who had rashly and thrasonically pledged himself, that “upon 
any real emergency the army might and must move, and would be ready to do 
so,” was not able or did not choose to put it in motion till the 15th of January, 
1783, exactly thfrteen days after Tippoo had arrived in the camp, and been 
peaceably proclaimed. Even then he only moved with provisions to the inter- 
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mediate dep&t of Tripassore, and did not fairly start on the campaign till three 
weeks later, when of course all the advantages which might have been taken of 
Hyder's death had been thrown away. This campaign Lord Macartney under¬ 
took to direct, and, as might have been anticipated from his professional ignor¬ 
ance, did not direct wisely. He had already, contrary to the advice of Sir Eyre 
Coote, demolished Negapatara, and now proceeded, contrary to the same advice, 
but with the concurrence of his new commander-in-chief, to demolish the two 
forts of Carangoly and Wandiwash. This system of demolition was adopted on 
the ground that these places could not be successfully defended, and yet no 
sooner were they destroyed than the folly of the proceeding became apparent. 
On Tippoo’s departure to the west they were in no danger from the enemy, and 
would on the contrary have furnished important bases for future operations, 
defensive and aggressive. The greater part of February, devoted to these demo¬ 
litions, was thus spent in doing mischief The only instance in which a better 
spirit was manifested was in the vicinity of Wandiwash, where General Stuart 
offered battle to the united forces of the French and the Mysoreans, and they 
declined it. The only operation of any consequence in March, was the re-victual¬ 
ling of Vellore. This was effected without intenuption, as Tippoo had already 
ascended the western passes, after having destroyed the works of Arcot, and 
every other post of any conae<|;uence, except Arnee, which was left as a dep6t 
for the division of troops left behind under Seyed Sahib. 

During the absence of Sir Edward Hughes at Bombay, M. Suffrein had, on the 
10th of January, 1783, made his appearance at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and captured a large number of vessels laden with rice for Madras, which was 
now suffering all tlie horrors of famine. Fortunately a still larger number of 
vessels had previously been despatched, but their supplies, though sufficient for 
the army, left little surplus for a crowded population, largely increased beyond 
its usual amount by fugitives driven in from the sun*ounding country by 
Hyder 8 devastations. It was therefore necessary to have recourse to the ex¬ 
treme measure of expelling the great mass of the natives, and sending them 
northwards, chiefly to Nellore, where the ravages of war had not been felt. 
The misery thus, inflicted must have been great, but appears to have been far less 
than was endured by those whom they left behind. Burke’s description, in con-^ 
tinuance of the passage already quoted from his celebrated speech on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts, is believed not to be overdrawn:—‘'The alms of the settle¬ 
ment, in this dreadful exigency, were certainly liberal, and all was done by 
charity that private charity could do; but it was a people in beggary—it was 
a nation which stretched out its hands for food. For months together these 
creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most plenteous 
days had fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, 
resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras; everyday seventy at least laid 
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their bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in a.d. ms. 
the granary of India."' 

Had M. Suffrein, in proceeding southwards, looked into Madras, matters Naval move 
would have been still worse, for he could not have failed to capture or destroy a 
great number of provision and other merchant ships; but partly from dread of 
Sir Edward Hughes, who might possibly 
be anchored tliere on his return from 
Bombay, and partly in the hope of find¬ 
ing M. Bussy at Trincomalee, the place 
of rendezvous, he hastened on for that 
port. Here he was joined by M. Bussy 
with the last reinforcements from the 
Isle of France, in the beginning of March, 
and immediately set sail for Cuddalore. 

Having landed the troops and their 
long-expected commander, he returned 
to Trincomalee to refit, and on the 
evening of the 10th of April, a few 
hours after entering its harbour, had the 

, n 1 1 TT- 1 Admiral Pierre AndrbdeSuffbein DE Saint Tropic.— 

mortification to see bir Edward Hughes From » print by Comel.fcfteni picture bj P.Gemrd. 

with his fleet pursuing their course to 

Madras. M. Bussy must have been still more mortified when he found, that in 
consequence of the capture of convoys by the British, and the departure of one 
of his regiments, under M. Cossigny, for the west with Tippoo, how miserably 
short his whole force fell of his original calculations. The Madras government 
were of course proportionably elated, and immediately on the arrival of Sir 
Edward Hughes, determined to lose no time in carrying out their long-medi¬ 
tated attack on Cuddalore. All this time there was an immediate expectation 
of the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote. He had improved in health, obtained powers 
adequate to his wishes from the governor and council of Bengal, as the supreme Arrival mui 
government, and had announced his approaching return to resume the com- EyieCwtc. 
mand. For this purpose he embarked with a large supply of money in the 
Company's armed ship Resolution^ and towards the end of the voyage, was 
chased for two days by some French ships of the line. His agitation and 
anxiety, which kept him on deck night and day, were too much for a frame 
broken down both by age and disease, and he died on the 28th of April, two 
days after the vessel had safely reached Madras. Grief for the loss of so dis¬ 
tinguished a soldier could not but be universal, and was fully manifested by all 
classes; but it has been said that the melancholy event was the means of pre¬ 
venting a collision which might have been attended with serious consequences. 

Lord Macartney, who, on Sir Eyre Coote s departure, had assumed the full exer¬ 
cise of what he conceived to be his legal powers, was not disposed to place them 
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A.D. 1788. again in abeyance, and had resolved to contest the right of the supreme council 
to confer something like a military dictatorship on any individual, however 

De»tiiofSir eminent, within the limits of the Madras presidency. The death of Sir Eyre 

Ejnw 0oot6» T 1 • • 

Coote rendered it unnecessary to decide this very important question, but the 
known determination of Lord Macartney to have raised it, probably increased 
the marked estrangement which had already taken place between his lordship 
and the governor-general, and of which some striking manifestations will yet 
be seen. 

Operations On the 21 st of April, five days before Sir Eyre Coote’s arrival, General 

(laiore. Stuart, who had returned with his army to the vicinity of Madras, commenced 
bis march towards Cuddalore. From the state of feeling betw^jgn him and the 
governor, little harmony was to be expected, and accordingly we find his lord- 
ship complaining that the aimy had occupied forty days, at the average of leas 
than three miles a day, in performing the distance of twelve ordinary marches, 
and the general sneering at theory, and declaring that he had advanced as fast 
as was practically compatible with his means of transport. The fort of Cud¬ 
dalore forms a quadrangle of imequal sides, inclosed by an indifferent rampart 
and ditch. Each angle has a bastion, but there are no outworks, except an 
advanced one at the north-east. Woody heights, called the Bandapollam Hills, 
embrace the western face and south-western angle at varying distances from 
two to four miles, the intervening space being occupied by rice fields. About 
a mile and a half to the north are the ruins of Fort St. David, situated on a 
peninsula formed by a small stream and the mouth of the Pcnnar. Along the 
eastern face runs an estuary, leaving a narrow strip of land between it and the 
sea. General Stuart, after arriving within a march of Cuddalore, made a circuit 
behind the Bandapollam Hills, and took up a position about two miles south, 
with his left resting on them, his centre fronting the north, and his light 
towards the estuary. M. Bussy took up an intermediate position between the 
British and Cuddalore, with his left on the estuary, and his right thrown a little 
back, so as to rest on a gentle eminence where the rice fields commenced. 

Attack OA British, who had arrived on the 7th of June, were employed till the 

tlw enemy's 

work*. 13th in arranging the landing of stores and other preparations preliminary to 
more serious operations. M. Bussy was meanwhile active in strengthening his 
position by means of field-works. These becoming more and more formidable 
every day, it was determined in a council of war to attack them, and Colonel 
Kelly, at the head of a division, set out on the 13th, long before daylight, to turn 
the extreme right of some subsidiary works extending across the rice fields, 
now dry, to the Bandapollam Hills, and occupied by Mysoreans. These scarcely* 
waited the attack, which was made between four and five o'clock, and fled leav¬ 
ing seven guns behind them. Subsequently, about half-past eight o'clock, a body 
of grenadiers under Colonel Cathcart, and the pickets under Colonel Stuart of the 
78th, attempted, in combination with the troops under Colonel Kelly, to turn 
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the right of the main position, but were received with such a fire of grape and a.d. it 83 . 
musketry, that Colonel Stuart, who commanded the attack, found it necessary 
after heavy loss to desist and place his men under cover. The greatest resist¬ 
ance from the enemy had been experienced at a salient work on the right of ““ 
his main position, and a third attack to carry it and the trenches adjoining was ^orks. 
made by two columns sent forward for that purpose under Colonel Bruce. The 
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troops moved forward under a still lieavier fire than that which the second 
attack had encountered, and one flank company of the 101st actually pene¬ 
trated within the trenches. Unfortunately they were not supported as they 
ought to have been by the remainder of their regiment, and were driven back, 
with the whole column to which they belonged, amid frightful carnage, the 
French, besides plying them with grape and musketry, issuing forth from their 
trenches and charging tliem with fury. Colonel Stuart, who had been watching 
his opportunity, seized the moment when the enemy, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
had bared their works of defenders, and by a determined attack carried every¬ 
thing before him. He had driven the French right upon its centre, and gained 
possession of nearly a half of the line of works, when his progress was arrested 
VoL. II. 154 
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by fresh troops and superior numbers. He was abH however, to retire slowly 
to a position now strengthened by the works which he had carried, and his 
success was evinced, not more by the capture of thirteen guns and of the key 
of the contested position, than by the retirement of the French during the night 
within the walls of Cuddalore. The whole affair had been most sanguinary. 
Though only a comparatively small portion of both armies was engaged, the 
British computed their loss at 1016; that of the French was probably a third 

On the same day when this affair took place, M. Suffrein made his appear¬ 
ance in the offing, and Sir Edward Hughes, who was anchored near Porto 
Novo, eleven miles to the southward, advanced to prevent the communication 
of the enemy’s fleet with the besieged. The British fleet was suffering dread¬ 
fully from scurvy. From the 2d of May to the 7th of June, 1120 men, and in 
the course of another fortnight, about 1700 more were rendered unfit for duty. 
In point of ships Sir Edward Hughes was superior, for he had seventeen ships 
carrying 1202 guns, whereas M. Sufi*rein had only twelve ships carrying 1018. 
Crippled as he was by the absence of so many effective men, Sir Edward 
Hughes was scarcely a match for his antagonist, but seems to have regarded it as 
a point of honour not to decline the challenge. On the 16th he weighed for the 
purpose of bringing the enemy to close action, but somehow or other, owing either 
to better fortune, or superior manoeuvring, M. SutFrein was seen, as soon as the 
morning of the 17th dawned, riding at anchor off Cuddalore, while the British 
fleet, which on the previous day occupied the same anchorage, had entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The blockade of Cuddalore, on which the British army had calculated, 
was thus raised; but this advantage, great as it was, did not satisfy M. Bussy, 
who, calculating on the interval that must elapse before the besiegers, who had 
begun to make regular approaches, could threaten an assault, stripperl his gar¬ 
rison of 1200 men and sent them on board the fleet, in the hope that M. Suf¬ 
frein would thus have little difficulty in obtaining some advantage which 
would effectually cripple his antagonist. Deducting from the British fleet the 
men lost to it, at least temporarily, by scurvy, and adding to the French fleet 
Bussy’s reinforcement, their relative strength, compared with what it was on 
the 2d of May, gave a balance against the former, and in favour of the latter, 
of not less than 3000 men. After a series of manoeuvres the fleets met on the 
20th, and an action took place. Tlie British admiral wished to come to close 
quarters; the French admiral avoided it, and kept up a distant cannonade 
which served his purpose better, and cost his antagonist in the course of three 
hours, 532 men. Night separated the combatants. On the following morning 
Sir Edward Hughes would still have renewed the fight, but on finding that 
only another distant cannonade was intended, and that his fleet had already 
suffered so severely as to be completely crippled and in a most inefficient state, 
he was obliged to adopt the mortifying resolution of sailing away for the roads 
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of Madras, and leave at least the name of victory to his antagonist, who, on 
the 23d, resumed his anchorage off Cuddalore, and landed, not only the rein¬ 
forcement lent him, but aid from the fleet to the amount of 2400 men. 

M. Bussy now feeling his strength, made a vigorous soi*tie with his best 
troops. It took place on the morning of the 25th, while it was still quite dark, 
but was repulsed with the loss to the French of about 450 men, and scarcely 
any loss at all to the British. Among the wounded prisoners was a young 
French sergeant, whose interesting appearance attracted the attention of 
Colonel Wangenheim, in command of the Hanoverian troops, who ordered him 
to be taken to his own tents, where he was kindly treated till his recovery and 
release. Many years after, when the French army under Bernadotte, the future 
King of Sweden, entered Hanover, Colonel (now General) Wangenheim attended 
his levee. On being presented, Bernadotte thus accosted him, “You have 
served, I understand, in India?” “Yes.” ''At Cuddalore?” “Yes.” “Do you 
recollect of taking a wounded sergeant under your protection?” The circum¬ 
stance had escaped General Wangenheim s memoiy, but after a little he recol¬ 
lected it, and said, “He was a very fine young man, and I should like to hear 
of his welfare.” “I was myself that young man,” rejoined Bernadotte, “and will 
omit no means within my power of testifying my gratitude.” 

The force under General Stuart had never been adequate to the siege of 
Cuddalore. After M. Bussy's reinforcement from the fleet, the besieged out¬ 
numbered the besiegers, who were gradually wasting away by casualties and 
sickness, while their labours were continually increasing. They had never 
been able to invest the place, and could not be said to possess an inch of ground 
beyond that on whicli they were encamped General Stuart, shortly after setting 
out for Cuddalore, had sent orders to Colonel Fullarton, who was employed with 
a force south of the Coleroon, to cross that river for the purpose of joining him, 
should the course of the siege render it expedient. He had also repeatedly and 
urgently demanded succours from Madras, but obtaining no answer, and having 
learned that his order to Colonel Fullarton had been countermanded, he inti¬ 
mated liis belief that the government had abandoned him to his fate, and liis 
detennination to abide the result. It could not have been long doubtful. Bussy 
was not the man to allow liimself to be cooped up within walls by an inferior 
force, and had determined to attack the British in their camp. “The retreat of 
the English army, with the loss of its battering train and equipments, is,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “the most favourable result that could possibly have been 
anticipated from a continuation of hostilities.” Fortunately at this very crisis, 
hostilities ceased in consequence of the arrival of a frigate from Madras bearing 
a flag of truce, and having on board commissioners deputed by that government 
to intimate to M Bussy that peace was concluded between Great Britain and 
France. 

On the Malabar coast and in several other districts of the west, various opera- 
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A. 0 .1788. tions had taken place subsequent to Tippoo’s sudden departure, on receiving 
intimation of his father's death. The Bombay government, on bearing of 
Oparations Colouel Humberstone's retreat to Ponany, and Tippoo's appearance before that 
labMoowt. place in full force, determined to despatch their commander-in-chief. Brigadier- 
general Matthews, to its relief, with as many troops as could be immediately 
embarked, and to reinforce him as speedily as possible with other troopa At 
Goa, General Matthews, having learned that Ponany was no longer in danger, 
resolved to make a descent at Kajahmundroog, situated at the mouth of the 
Mirjec, and about fifteen miles N.N.W. of Honawar or Onore, situated at the 
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mouth of the Honawar. Could he succeed in ca])turing these two places, he 
would be able to command the whole of the fertile country between the two 
rivers; he would secure his rear and obtain supplies for his army during a 
meditated advance on Bednore, which, though originally Mahratta teiTitory, 
was now incorporated with Hyder's other conquests. Kajahmundroog was 
easily carried by assault, and the ships were despatched to Ponany for the 
force there, now commanded by Colonel Macleod. Shortly after his arrival, 
Honawar was also taken, and along witli it five ships of war of fifty to sixty- 
foui' guns, and many others of smaller dimensions, forming part of the fleet 
which it had been one great object of Hyder s ambition to construct. 

Intelligence of Hyder’s death having meanwhile reached Bombay, that gov- 
oenerai emmeiit seiit positive orders to General Matthews, if the intelligence should 
Bo*diwrr"^ prove trCie, to relinquish all other operationS|jP/nd “make an immediate push to 
take possession of Bednore." At this very time he was pursuing a safe plan 
for making “a push" at Bednore. The fall of Honawar and Kajahmundroog had 
secured his rear, as well as a fertile district from which he could draw supplies; 
and he was preparing for the capture of Mirjee or Mirjan, which would have 
opened a way to Bednore by the passes of Bilguy. On receiving the 'positive 
orders, he resolved to obey them to the very letter, though disclaiming all 
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responsibility for consequences, and declaring that the force at his disposal was a.i). itss. 
totally inadequate to the task assigned it. Precipitately abandoning his own 
plans, he embarked his troops, and sailing southward, landed at Cundapoor as Conqiienteof 
the nearest point to Bednore. After capturing Cundapoor with some difficulty, SltSfwsiu 
in consequence of the resistance of a small field-force forming part of the detach- 
ments sent by Hyder from Coromandel, he started for the mountains, but with 
such imperfect means of conveyance, that the twenty-five miles of low country 
intervening between them and the coast, occupied three days. The ascent of 
the Ghauts, forming a rugged acclivity of seven miles, presented more serious 
difficulties. But they yielded one after another; and General Matthews found 
himself, on the 27th of Januaiy, 1783, in the possession of the fort of Hyder- 
gliur on the top of the Ghauts, though it mounted twenty-five pieces of cannon, 
was well constructed, and had outworks defended by 17,000 men. In taking 
this place, his loss in killed and wounded amounted only to about fifty. Bednore 
or Hydernuggur was still fourteen miles distant, but it yielded still more easily 
than the hill-forts. Sheik Ayaz, or Hyat Sahib, as he was usually called, after 
re tiling into the citadel with only 1350 men, sent Captain Donald Campbell, 
who had been taken prisoner, to propose terms. These were, *'to deliver the 
fort and country, and to remain under the English as he (Sheik Ayaz) was under 
the nabob (Hyder).’' The terms were of course agreed to, and the conquest of 
Bednore was completed. 

General Matthews, unable to account for his astonishing success, breaks out, nisastonish- 

^ , ment at bi» 

in his official despatch, dated 28th January, 1783, into the following exclarna- buwom. 
tion:—*‘To what can it be owing, but to the divine will, that my army, without 
provisions or musket ammunition, should have our wants supplied as we 
advanced; for without the enemy’s rice, and powder and ball, wo must have 
stopped until the army could be furnished 1" Having thus very properly 
attributed his success to its primary cause, he deems it necessary, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to consider how far it may have been produced by the instrumentality of 
secondary causes, and finds none worthy of mention, except panic." It never 
seems to have occuiTed to him, that he was at least as much indebted to treachery. 

Sheik Ayaz stood high in the favour of Hyder, and for this reason was hated 
by Tippoo, who had no sooner secured his succession, than he sent a secret order 
to the officer next in authority to Ayaz, to put him to death and assume the 
government. Ayaz intercepted the order, and immediately made arrangements 
for surrendering to the British. This was the real cause of the success which 
seemed to General Matthews so mysterious. The surrender of Bednore was 
followed by that of most of its dependencies. Among these was Anantpoor, 
situated about twenty-five miles N.N.E. of the capital, and thirty miles north¬ 
west of Sheemoga. Its garrison and inhabitants had sent in their submission, 
and a British detachment was marching to take possession of it; when Lutf Ali 
Beg, one of Tippoo’s officers at Sheemoga, learning how matters stood, despatched 
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A.D 17 M. 300 peons under a trusty officer to supersede the commandant, and keep pos- 
session of the place The British troops, on approaching the place, sent forward 
snweuwof a flag of truce. It was fired at, and in retaliation the British having iinme- 
SlttSiva. diately assaulted the place, and taken it, put the garrison to the sword. Still 
worse atrocities were laid to their charge; but Colonel Wilks, after a diligent 
use of “the ample means of inquiry within his reach," pronounces the tragical 
tale of 400 beautiful women “all bleeding with the wounds of the bayonet, and 
either already dead or expiring in each other's arms," to be in all its parts 
“destitute of every foundation in truth." 

A sudden On the 9th of March, Mangalore, situated on the coast about fifty-five miles 
reverse. g Qf Beduore, surrendered. General Matthews, who had (iescended to 
direct the operations of the siege, and paid a visit to Bombay, where, instead 
of the former positive orders, only general instructions for his guidance were 
given him, returned to Bednore to defend his new conquests, which were 
seriously threatened. Large bodies of the enemy were constantly arriving from 
Coromandel, while the largest force which he could bring into the field amounted 
only to 400 Europeans and 1200 sepoys. Good reason, therefore, had he for 
urging the necessity of large reinforcements, and declaring that without them, 
“it would be a miracle if he could preserve his footing." Tippoo was advancing 
with his whole army, and Sheik Ayaz, foreseeing the result, disappeared, to 
seek an asylum at Bombay. On approaching Bednore, Tippoo divided his 
forces into two columns. The one, proceeding by the southern route of Couly 
Droog, took possession of Hyderghur, and thus cut off all communication with 
the coast; the other, taking the north-eastern route, proceeded directly to Bed¬ 
nore, and completely invested it. A general assault followed, and the British, 
after attempting a defence to which their force was inadequate, retired, after 
serious loss, to the citadel. Having defended it till it was a heap of ruins, 
Matthews General Matthews, in accordance with the opinion of a council of war, offered 
to surrender on certain te^ms, to which Tippoo agreed, induced, as he himself 
jirisouers. j^y ghort interval which remained for the recovery of Mangalore before 

the rains. The terms included several articles, one of which guaranteed the 
safe conduct of the garrison to the coast, and another provided for the 
security of private and the surrender of public property. Unfortunately, a 
rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been given, prevailed 
over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation. In order to appropriate 
the sum in the treasury, which now belonged of right to Tippoo, the officers of 
the garrison were told to draw for what sums they pleased, to be afterwards 
accounted for at Bombay. In this way the treasury was fraudulently emptied. 
The garrison marched out, in terms of the capitulation, on the 3d of May, 
1783. Tippoo, who only wanted a pretext for violating the capitulation, found 
too good a one in the example thus set him by the prisoners. On being 
searched, the missing money was found upon them, and instead of being fur- 
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mished with safe conduct to the coast, they were marched off in irons to various a/d itss. 
places of imprisonment. Bednore and its dependencies were thus lost as 
easily as they had been won; and Tippoo, who had not before sat on the musnud, 
gave public audience upon it, and ordered a salute to be fired in honour of this 
his first victory. 

Tippoo, without loss of time, proceeded to Mangalore. A considerable force, Tippoo lay* 
which he had previously sent forward under Lutf Ali Beg, had been defeated j^ngaiore 
with the loss of its guns, and he therefore now advanced at the head of his whole 
army. The defence of Mangalore devolved on Major (afterwards Colonel) 

Campbell of the 42d. The enemy arrived before it on the 20th, and imme¬ 
diately invested it. The garrison endeavoured, notwithstanding, to keep 
possession of an outpost about a mile from the town, because it commanded 
the principal access to it. The two battalions necessary to occupy it were in 
consequence attacked, after their retreat had been almost cut off, and with the 
utmost difficulty and considerable loss made their escape. This first success, and 
the oveipowering force which he commanded, made Tippoo confident of an early 
triumph. He soon found his mistake. His flag of truce, demanding an instant 
surrender, was dismissed without an answer, and he was obliged to have recourse 
to a regular siege. In this he was greatly assisted by the professional skill and 
experience of M. Cossigny, the commander of the French regiment which had 
been lent him. Three regular attacks embraced the fiices of the fort accessible 
by land, and produced not so much breaches as continuous masses of ruin, 
while attempts at assault were repeated and repelled so often, as to become 
almost an affair of daily routine. 

On the 19th of July, after fifty-six days of open trenches. Colonel Campbell 
received a letter, signed “Peveron de Morlay, envoy from France to the before Mu« 
nabob Tippoo Sulfcan," informing him that hostilities had ceased at Cuddalore, 
in consequence of the peace concluded between Britain and France, and that 
he was in possession of a letter which he was enjoined by Tippoo to deliver to 
him in person. This letter from the British commissioners, Messrs. Sadlier and 
Staunton, had been delivered to M. Bussy for transmission on the 2d of July, 
and must in all probability have arrived in the camp at Mangalore before the 
possession of it was thus acknowledged. During these ten days the besiegers 
had made the most vigorous efforts to make themselves masters of the place. 

That Peveron de Morlay was capable of this deceitful and dishonourable conduct 
was proved on subsequent occasions. Nothing could exceed Tippoo’s astonish¬ 
ment and rage, when M. Cossigny intimated that he could give him no further 
aid, and also compelled the French officers, Lally and Boudenot, to follow his 
example. By the treaty of peace which Tippoo would now be under the necessity 
of concluding, * a general restitution of conquests would take place, and conse¬ 
quently Mangalore would return to him without an effort. His dogged obsti¬ 
nacy, and his indignation at having been so long foiled, made him overlook this 
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fect> or disregard it, and lie determined to persist in the siege. Under cover of 
the arrangements for admitting M. Peveron to deliver his letter, a body of troops 
landed, and gained possession of a detached work which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour, and though an armistice with Tippoo was concluded 
on the 2d of August, he continued every operation short of actual assault with 
renewed vigour. By the third article of the armistice a bazaar was to be estab¬ 
lished, where the garrison might buy provisions to the extent of eight days' 
stock at a time, and articles not furnished by the bazaar might freely enter 
from other places, to the extent of a month^s supply. This article was shame¬ 
fully evaded, and the gamson, instead of being fully supplied, were reduced to 
the point of starvation. ^ 

A fortnight after the armistice. Brigadier-general Macleod, holding the chief 
command of Malabar and Canara, and on the following day, a detachment of 
Hanoverians from Madras, destined to reinforce Mangalore, arrived in the 
offing. The general landed, and took up his residence in the town, but the 
detachment was oidered off to Tellicherry. Meanwhile, in consequence of the 
evasion of the articles of the armistice relating to provisions, the stock of the 
garrison had been so far diminished, that Tippoo, wlio had been amusing both 
General Macleod and Colonel Campbell with the announcement of his immediate 
departure for Seringapatam, thought he had secured the object at which he 
had all along been aiming, and threw off the mask. In open defiance of the 
armistice, he declared that the garrison should no longer be supplied with 
provisions, and immediately commenced repairing his old works, and erecting 
new batteries. The garrison, from having previously converted into fuel all 
the materials which might have been available for military purposes, could not 
retaliate. General Macleod, when he remonstrated, was only told that he was 
at liberty to depart. He gladly availed himself of the permission, and sailed 
for Tellicherry to collect means for relieving the garrison. 

On the 22d of November, a fleet from the north and another from the 
south were descried standing for the roads. The garrison were overjoyed. 
Surely relief was now at hand. “The signal was made,'' says Colonel Campbell, 
“that the troops would land to the southward; they were discovered in the 
boats; every moment promised a speedy attack. Confidence and joy appeared 
in every countenance; even the poor, weak, emaciated convalescent, tottering 
under the weight of his firelock, boldly stood forth to offer what feeble aid his 
melancholy state admitted of.’^ All this expectation was most grievously disap¬ 
pointed. General Macleod, instead of carrying out what seemed to be his 
original intentions, became entangled in a negotiation with Tippoo, and the 
result was, that after stipulating for a month's supply of provisions to the 
garrison, without taking care to see that it was properly furnished, he sailed 
away on the 2d of December, with the signal flying, of “speedy succour arriving." 
Sea-scurvy now began to make great havoc among the garrison, who, on the 
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20th of December, were again put on short allowance. On the 27th, a vessel 
bearing General Macleod s flag, with a snow and five boats, appeared, and on 
the 31st, a supply of provisions was landed in Tippoo's boats, but no intercourse 
was permitted between the vessels and the garrison. Only a small part of this toTipi)oo. 
supply proved fit for food. The scurvy of course continued to rage; two-thirds 
of the garrison were in hospital; a great number of the sepoys doing duty had 
become blind, the consequence, it was supposed, of being obliged to eat rice 
alone, without salt or any other condiment. Ultimately, on the 26th of 
January, ITS*!?, Colonel Campbell, after calling a council of war, which deemed 
it hopeless or useless to resist any longer, capitulated on honourable terms. 

The only explanation which has ever been given of the shameful desertion of 
this brave garrison, is, that the preliminary articles of peace stipulated a term 
of four months to be allowed to the native belligerent powers of India to accede; 
and that the hostilities necessary to give succour to Mangalore might have 
been, or seemed to be, an infringement of these articles. There could not be a 
lamer excuse. The preliminary articles never could have meant, that during 
the four months indulged to one belligerent for the purpose of making up his 
mind, he was to be at liberty to make war, while his European antagonist was 
not to be at liberty to resist him, or, that after concluding an armistice, the 
native power might violate its obligations, while the European power should 
be bound to observe them. 

Tlie cai)tare of Mangalore had cost Tippoo dear. For nearly nine months Attempted 
it had locked up the services of his main army. It had thus prevented him coiinbatoor. 
from realizing his revenues, and.had moreover led to the invasion of one of his 
ricliest provinces. The events connected with this invasion must be briefly 
detailed. A Brahmin of the name of Treraalrow, who gave himself out as “ the 
son of the minister of that Rajah of Mysore who had been deposed by Hyder,’* 
having retired to Tanjore, ingratiated liimself with the rajah, and was by him 
through Mr. Swartz introduced to Mr. Sullivan, the resident there. He 
possessed considerable talents and acquirements, and showed himself to be well 
acquainted with the government and resources of Mysore. When it was 
resolved to make a diversion in the south and west, it seemed to Mr. Sullivan 
that important use might be made of Tremalrow, who professed to be in the 
confidence of the imprisoned Ranee of Mysore, and that full employment might 
be given to Hyder, by setting up some member of the ancient family as a claim¬ 
ant of its throne. Colonel Lang, who commanded in the south, taking advan¬ 
tage of the departure of Tippoo on his father's death, marched, accompanied by 
Tremalrow, and on the 2d of April, 1783, obtained possession of the fort of 
Caroor, situated on the eastern frontiers of Coimbatoor. The Hindoo colours of 
Mysore were immediately hoisted on the fort, and the management of the dis¬ 
trict was conferred on Tremalrow. Shortly after. Colonel Lang resigned the 
command to Colonel Fullarton, who was ordered to advance for the purpose of 
VoL. II. 155 
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A.D. 1788. relieving the pressure on General Matthews at Bednore. His progress in this 
direction was stopped by General Stuart, who on the 31st of May sent positive 
oieratioM orders to him to cross the Cauvery, and march with the utmost expedition 

of Cokxaol * 

Fuiiarton. towards Cuddalore. After some delay, he succeeded in crossing in basket* 
boats at Trichinopoly, but had no sooner reached the opposite bank than he 
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received instructions so contradictory, as to place him in a dilemma. Those 
from General Stuart urged him to hasten on to Cuddalore; those from Lord 
Macartney ordered him to recross the river and proceed soutliward. Being a 
personal friend of Lord Macartney, and indebted to him for his command, his 
own feelings would have led him to comply with his lordship's wishes, but 
believing that his services were more required at Cuddalore, a sense of duty 
determined him to obey the general. He had .accordingly arrived within three 
forced marches of the British camp, when he received intelligence of the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities. 

His capture There was now nothing to prevent Colonel Fullarton from obeying Lord 
Macartney's orders, and he proceeded south, his numbers nearly doubled by 
a reinforcement from the army set free at Cuddalore. The amistice witli 
Tippoo reduced him for some time to inaction, but on the 16th of October, 
having received intelligence from Tellicherry of the violation of the armis 
tice at Mangalore, he determined to assist in the relief of this place, by 
uniting his forces to those of General Macleod, who was understood to be 
making preparations for that purpose. As the best means of effecting this 
junction, Colonel Fullarton set out in the direction of Palghautcherry, and 
after a difficult and tedious route through the centre of a teak forest, arrived 
before that fortress, which owed its construction to Hyder, and was as strong 
as he could make it. The siege, vigorously conducted, terminated in the cap- 

* Basket-boats arecircular baskets from nice to ward navigation, they are taken to pieces, tlio 
fourteen feet in diameter, covered with bnffialo basket work abandoned, and the leather taken 
leather.’* In these cotton, sandal-wood, saltpetre, back on men’s heads. The boat in our engraving 
and other wares, are brought down the river; and represents one used on the river Toombudra, in 
as the violence of the current precludes their up- Mysore. 
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ture of the place, on the 15th of November. After communicating with Telli- a . d . im. 
cherry, the proposed junction with General Macleod was deemed impracticable, 
or at least so difficult as. to be inexpedient, and Colonel FuUarton deteimined to coionei foi- 
take the route to Seringapatam, by the pass of Gujelhutty. With this view he torioua 
set out at the head of a force mustering 13,636 men, and arrived at Coimbatoor 
on the 26th of November. On the 28th, two days before his intended advance, 
he received a letter from Messrs. Staunton and Sadlier, informing him that 
they were on their route as duly authorized plenipotentiaries to negotiate with 
Tippoo, and directing him not only to suspend operations, but to abandon all 
his conquests and retire within the limits of the Company's possessions, as at 
the 26th of Jiily preceding. 

As eaily as February, 1783, before Tippoos departure for the west. Lord 
Macartney and his council had employed a Brahmin of the name of Sambajee, with tii) 1 )oo 
who was the Rajah of Tanjore's agent at Madras, and was proceeding on his 
devotions to Conjeveram, to endeavour to sound Tippoo on the subject of peace. 
Sambajee, proud of appearing as the British envoy, readily undertook the office, 
and Tippoo, not unwilling to know on what terms he could command peace, 
directed a person named Sreenowasnow to accompany Sambajee on his return 
to Madras. Some conferences in consequence took place, but nothing was 
effected, and Tippoo, on the return of his envoy for instructions, treated the 
whole matter with contemptuous silence. On the cessation of hostilities between 
the British and French at Cuddalore, on the 2d of July, Lord Macartney, by 
agreement with M. Bussy, addreased a letter to Tippoo, inviting him to accede 
to peace on certain provisioiiiil conditions, and announcing a ces.sation of hos¬ 
tilities till his answer should be received. Tippoo returned a friendly answer, 
and sent it by a skilful diplomatist, Apajee Ram, whom he had appointed his 
envoy with the usual credentials. After much discussion, the principle of a 
mutual restitution of prisoners jind conquests seemed to be established, but from 
time to time difficulties were started by Apajee Ram, and made by him a gi*ound 
for suggesting, that the great delay occasioned by frequent references to Tippoo, 
might be saved by sending to his court two gentlemen, so thoroughly acquainted 
with the views of the Madras government as to render reference unnecessary. 

The suggestion was at once adopted; and Mr. Sadlier, the second member of 
council, and Mr. Staunton, Lord Macartney's private secretary, were appointed 
commissioners. They set out on the 9th of November, fully anticipating the 
success of their mission, as Tippoo had sent letters to the peishwa and Scindia 
declaring his accession to the treaty of Salbye. 

The commissioners arrived in the Mysorean camp near Amee, on the 19th 
of November, and the very next day despatched the above order to Colonel 
Fullarton. When it reached him, he was in possession of information that the 
armistice had been violated, and consequently knew that the commissioners 
must have issued their order under a very great misconception. He therefore 
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adopted what seemed the only prudent course. He ceased from hostilities 
without giving up his conquests. Seyed Sahib, the commander of the Mysorean 
troops in the Carnatic, was found by the commissioners about twenty-five miles 
beyond Arnee, and a discussion ensued as to the manner in which restoration 
should be made. They insisted that the places eastward of the Ghauts should 
first be reciprocally restored, and all the English prisoners be set at liberty, 
and that then only a similar restitution of places west of the Ghauts should 
take place. Seyed Sahib and Apajee Earn, on the other hand, insisted that the 
evacuation of Mangalore should precede the release of the prisoners, and offered 
“to pledge their faith” that the evacuation should be immediately followed 
by the release. Here the commissioners differed. Mr. Sadlier w^ disposed to 
give up Mangalore and accept of “the pledge” as sufficient security, whereas 
Mr. Staunton was decidedly of opinion that, before giving up Mangalore and the 
other western conquests, they ought to be perfectly satisfied of the release of 
every prisoner. This difference made it necessary to refer to the govcnmient, 
who decided in favour of Mr. Staunton, and at the same time endeavoured to 
prevent future collision, by the appointment of Mr. Huddlestone as a third 
plenipotentiary. 

No sooner had the Madi^ goveniment thus decided, than they began to 
deliberate anew, and on the 8th of December came to an opposite conclusion. 
Considering the distressed condition of their aftairs—ruined finances, broken 
credit, and a supreme council not only withholding confidence, but supposed to 
be meditating suspension—they thought it not worth while to continue the war 
for the possession of Mangalore, and resolved that Colonel Fullarton should be 
required to make unqualified restitution, as previously ordered by the commis¬ 
sioners. Thus left without any alternative, he evacuated the whole of his con¬ 
quests, at the very time that Tippoo's troops remained in force in Coromandel. 
While making his first march from Coimbatoor, Colonel Fullarton was met by 
Mr. Swartz, who was proceeding by way of Gujelhutty to join the commis¬ 
sioners at Seringapatam, and act as their interpreter. In accordance with 
Tippoo’s system of insult, the venerable missionary was stopped at the foot of 
the pass, and never allowed to proceed farther. His astonishment at finding 
Colonel Fullarton retiring is thus described by himself:—“Alas! said I, is the 
peace so certain that you (juit all before the negotiation is ended. The posses¬ 
sion of these two rich countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined 
him to reasonable terms. But you quit the reins, and how will you manage 
that beast 1” The truth of these remarks was soon proved, for on the 26th of 
January, 1784, before Colonel Fullarton had completed the cantonment of his 
troops, he received a new despatch from Madras, ordering him “ not only to 
retain possession of Palghaut, should that fort not have been delivered, but like¬ 
wise to hold fast every inch of ground of which he was in possession, till he 
should have received accounts of the result of the negotiation.” 
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The impunity with which Tippoo had hitherto bearded the Madras govern- a.d, it84. 
ment naturally encouraged him to insult the commissioners. It had been dis- ~ 
tinctly agreed, that as the preliminaries of peace had been settled, and nothing Tippoo’# 
remained but to adjust the details, they should, while proceeding through treatment 
Mysore, have personal intercourse with the British prisoners, and an oppor- 
tunity of giving them clothes and other requisites with which they had been 
provided for that purpose. So far from this, they liad scarcely passed the 
frontiers when tliey found all communica- 
tion cut off, and, partly for the purpose of ^ A 

contemptuous exhibition, were paraded on 
camels over routes impracticable to ordi- 
nary beasts of burden. On advancing far-- 
ther, they were turned aside from Seringa- 
patam by a letter from Tippoo, informing 
them that the prisoners, with a view to 

their liberation, had been forwarded to tlie : 

frontiers, and inviting them to meet him '' •' 

in his camp. Their progress thither was 

not allowed to be more rapid than that of 1^"'tjm 

the starvation of the gamson, and when ^f 

only twenty miles distant they received i 

another letter from Tippoo informing them 'f 

that, at the earnest request of Colonel ‘ 

Campbell, he had agreed to take charge ' ' 

of the foit of Mangalore. Their subse- tippoo sultan.—F rumanortriiiteiurraxediiiUeatsoii's 


Tippoo Sultan.— From a portriit eugra\od in Beatsoii’a 

Vi«w of ttte Wur with Tippoo 8ult»u. 


quent treatment was atrocious. Not only '* 

was every species of indignity heaped upon them, but three gibbets were erected, 
one opposite to the tent doors of each commissioner, and it seemed more than 
probable that the purpose insinuated by the erection would be actually exe¬ 
cuted. It was certain, at least, that Tippoo was already stained with crimes of 
as deep a dye, for it had been ascertained that General Matthews and several 
other officers had by his orders been poisoned in prison, or cut off by some more 
cruel death. 


Shortly after the an-ival of the commissioners at Mangalore, General Macleod The oommi#. 
anchored in the roads with two Company’s ships from Bombay. Finding com- meditate 
munication with them all but absolutely interdicted, he declared that he would 
consider them as imprisoned men, whose orders were of no force; and for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing this point to an issue, sent a messenger on shore with two letters, 
one addressed to Tippoo, and the other to the commissioners. His messenger was 
detained, and he sailed away without an answer. A letter sent on the 1 st of 
March, by the commissioners to the commander of one of the ships, required 
him to send two boats, one of which ‘‘must en,deavour to come to the beach on 
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A.D. 1T84 seeing a gentleman near it on horseback, holding as a signal a white handker- 
chief in his hand.” General Macleod, in commenting on this mysterious passage 

Theoommui on the 9th of March, says, ‘'The adventure of the white handkerchief was an 

Tippoo*!! intended escape of the commissioners from Tippoo, leaving behind them their 
baggage, revenue,” &c. This assertion, which charges the commissioners with 
a resolution to provide for their own safety, and leave the soldiers who acted 
as guard, and the otlier persons who accompanied them, to their fate, has been 
strenuously denied; but though the matter continues to be involved in mystery, 
the fair inference from the narrative given by Colonel Wilks, and “founded,” 
he says, “on liigh and incontrovertible living authority,” seems to be, that at 
least the two junior commissioners meditated something of the k^d, and aban¬ 
doned their design because the officer of their guard had come to the knowledge 
of it, and sent them the following intimation:—“If there be any embarkation, 1 
hope to see the last private into the boats; but my sentinels have orders to 
give me precise information, and I have a party saddled in the lines ready to 
seize as a deserter any and every person who shall attempt a clandestine escape.” 

Negotiation, in which all was arrogance on the one hand and pusillanimous 
submission on the other, continued a little longer, and Tippoo, having gratified 
his pride to the utmost by the employment of every form of derision, humilia¬ 
tion, and contempt, thought it necessary at last to provide for his own safety. 
His feigned assent to the treaty of Salbye and practical rejection of it were 
about to bring upon him a combined attack of the Company and the Mahrattas, 
and he had sense enough to avert the danger by consenting at last, on the 7th 

Treaty of of March, 1781, to sign the treaty of peace. The only tiling of consequence 

peace si^^ned • 

that now remained was the restoration of prisoners. Two of the commissioners 
having returned to Madi*as by sea, and the third by land, the aiTangements 
for the reception of the prisoners released was intrusted to the officer com¬ 
manding the escort. This delicate and difficult task he performed with a spirit 
which strikingly contrasted with the dastardliness previously manifested by his 
superiors. Before leaving Mangalore he caused proclamation to be made, even 
within Tippoo's camp, that he wiw ready to give protection to all inhabitants 
of Coromandel who chose to accompany him. In this way he secured the 
return of about 2000, but it is said that at least 200,000 still remained in cap¬ 
tivity. The number of prisoners released was 2680. Of these 180 were officers, 
900 British soldiers, and 1600 sepoya This number, too, ought to have been 
far larger, but many had sunk under harsh treatment, and not a few bad been 
deliberately murdered. With the latter atrocity Hyder is not chargeable. He 
acted like a barbarian in keeping his prisoners in irons, chained in pairs, treating 
them, according to his own expression, as “unruly beasts,” not to be kept quiet 
in any other way, but he never murdered them. This horrible barbarity was 
reserved for his fiendish son, who selected for his victims all those who were 
reputed to have distinguished themselves, and might hereafter prove dangerous 
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opponents. Colonel Baillie died during Hyder’s reign, but Captain Rumley, a.d. i 784 
who charged Tippoo s guns on the morning of Baillie's tragedy, and Lieutenant 
Fraser, one of his staff, were among the first sufferers by the diabolical policy Tippoo-s 
of the new reign. Lieutenant Sampson, captured with Colonel Braithwaite, 

General Matthews, and most of the captains taken at Bednore, experienced 
the same fate; afterwards, at different periods, other prisoners were carried off to 
Cabal Droog to be poisoned, or taken out to the woods and hacked to pieces. 

It almost makes one’s blood boil to think that these execrable deeds were done 
with impunity, and would have been prevented, had the monster who com¬ 
mitted them been previously made aware that signal vengeance would certainly 
follow. 

Mention has been made of the disputes between the civil and military nwputeB 
authorities at Madraa After the departure of Sir E 3 n’e Coote they increased in dvn ami 
virulence, and the deputies sent from Madras to announce the peace between 
Britain and France, carried with them orders to General Stuart to repair to the 
presidency and give an account of his conduct. Having yielded a very re¬ 
luctant and dilatory obedience, he no sooner made his appearance in the council 
than the old quarrels were renewed. At last Lord Macartney moved and car¬ 
ried a resolution that General Stuart should be dismissed from the Company’s 
service. He, on the other hand, challenged this resolution, as not only unjust, 
but incompetent, and declared his determination still to retain the command 
of the king’s troops. There was thus a collision, which, if one of the parties 
did not give way, must ere long have produced something like a civil war. 

General Stuart had formerly acted a prominent part in a similar collision, and 
tried to terminate it by arresting Lord Pigot, the governor. The fatal result 
of that proceeding had not taught him moderation, and it was therefore not 
impossible that he might be disposed again to try the same remedy. If this 
was his intention. Lord Macartney anticipated him by employing a party of 
sepoys to make him prisoner, and, a few days after, shipping him off for England. 

The kind of retributive justice apparent in this proceeding produced many 
epigrams. One of these, made by the second son of Mahomed Ali, in broken 
English, was as follows :—General Stuart catch one lord; one lord catch 
General StuartJ* 

The dissensions at Madras must have been fomented by the state of feeling MisunUer 
known to exist between Mr. Hastings and Lord Macartney. His lordship, not 
long after his arrival at Madras, intimated his opinion that the government of 
Bengal had, in some instances, carried their interference with the internal 

^ cartney. 

affairs of Madras farther than law or good policy could justify. Mr. Hastings 
replied in moderate, and even complimentary terms, admitting that he had 
stretched his powers, because he had no confidence in the previous government, 
and much farther than he would have done had he known of Lord Macartney’s 
appointment to the chair. One of the interferences complained of related to 
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the Nabob of Arcot This ally of the Company bad always been much more 
liberal in promise than performance, and when, in consequence of the invasion 
of Hyder, the treasury of Madras was completely emptied, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable, in order to replenish it, that some permanent arrangement should be 
made for the purpose of rendering the nabobs revenues more available than 
they had hitherto been. When strongly pressed on the subject the nabob made 
a number of excuses, and ended by declaring that his future contributions were 
defined by a treaty which he had just concluded with the government of Bengal. 
The Madras council having never heard of this treaty were naturally surprised, 
and on asking explanation discovered that the nabob's assertion of a treaty was 
not altogether unfounded. Probably from anticipating the detnands which 
would be made upon him, he had sent deputies to Bengal and entered into a 
regular negotiation with its government. Ultimately he obtained the consent 
of the governor-general and council to a number of articles, the most important 
of which were—^that he should be acknowledged independent sovereign of the 
Carnatic; that he should be entitled to appoint his successor; that he should be 
exempt from all pecuniary demands, except the expense of ten battalions of 
troops, to be employed, if necessary, in settling his country; and that certain 
districts possessed by Hyder should, in the event of their being wrested from 
him, be added to his dominions. On these conditions the nabob, retaining only 
as much of his revenues as might be necessary for the maintenance of his family 
and government, was willing to make over all the rest to the Company during 
the war, it being understood, however, that in making the collections his agents 
should act in conjunction with those appointed by the Madras government. 

There cannot be a doubt that, in entering into such an agreement, the Ben¬ 
gal government, or, as they were now generally termed, the supreme council, far 
exceeded their powers. • The Madras government, however, without dwelling 
on tlie illegality, contented themselves with criticizing the terms of the so- 
called treaty, and pointing out some of the evils to which it would necessarily 
lead. This representation was so far successful, that the whole matter was 
finally left to their decision, and it was arranged by a deed, dated 2d December, 
1781, that aU the territorial revenues of the nabob should be transferred to the 
Company for a period of at least five years, without any interference on his 
part with the collections, but that a sixth of the whole should be paid over to 
him for his own expenditure, and that any surplus which might arise should 
be carried to his credit. 

Another point in regard to which the supreme council and that of Madras 
took very different views related to the Northern Circars. Mr. Hastings, in his 
anxiety to obtain an adequate force to carry on the war with the Mahrattas, 
entered into a negotiation with Nizam Ali, for the purpose of obtaining from him 
a body of cavalry, and was willing in return for this aid, to make him a present 
of the Northern Circars. A treaty binding the Company to this costly 
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sacrifice was arranged, but not having been ratified when Lord Macartney a.d. i 784 . 
arrived, it was deemed becoming to submit it to his approbation. In common 
with his colleagues he returned a very decided opinion, condemning the pro- rro^i for 
j)Osed treaty in all its parts. The revenue which Mr. Hastings, in supporting Northenr 
his views, represented as trifling, was shown to amount, exclusive of Guntoor, 
to about a quarter of a million sterling. The territory, from forming a long and 
comparative narrow tract along tlie coast, could be easily defended by a people 
holding the command of the sea; it moreover gave an almost continuous line 
of communication between Bengal and the Carnatic, an object to which great 
importance was justly attached; while the manufactures of the inhabitants 
furnished an important part of the Company’s investments. In return for this 
valuable territory, nothing more was to be obtained than the friendship of 
Nizam Ali, on which no dependence could be placed, and a body of horse so 
ill-disciplined, that their expense would almost to a certainty exceed the value 
of their services. These arguments prevailed; but there is reason to suspect 
that Mr. Hastings, though he yielded, felt sore when he saw the soundness of 
his judgment questioned, and one of his favourite schemes frustrated. 

In the mi.sunderstandings with Sir Eyre Coote, the supreme council took a ExtraorUiu 

^ , ary p<>\ve>’« 

very decided part against the Madras government, and Mr. Hastings, at the conferred on 
very time when he was expressing an anxious desire to co-operate with Lord 
Miicartney firmly and liberally for the security of the Carnatic, for the support 
of his authority, and for the honour of his administration,” did not hesitate 
to address a letter, in the name of his colleagues, to the Madras council, in which, 

.while intimating that they might have issued a peremptory command, they 
contented themselves with most earnestly recommending that “Sir Eyre Coote’s 
wishes in regard to power may be gratified to their fullest possible extent; and 
that he may be allowed an unparticipated command over all the forces 
acting under British authority in the Carnatic.” Whether considered as a 
command or as a recommendation, the obvious meaning of this letter was to 
convert tlie commander-in-chief into a military dictator, and to deprive the 
council of all control over his proceedings, while it left them responsible for the 
results. Accordingly, while the council, though protesting against the unreason¬ 
ableness of the injunction, endeavoured to act upon it, they found their hands 
so completely tied up, that on receiving a requisition to send a detachment to 
Bombay, they could only answer that it was impossible for them to comply, 
because they no longer possessed any authority over the troops. This occur¬ 
rence so far opened the eyes of the supreme council, that tliey saw the nece.ssity 
of modifying the dictatorial powers wliich their letter had conferred. This 
modification, in so far as it met the wishes of the council, was in contradiction 
to those of Sir Eyre Coote, who, partly in consequence of it, threw up his com¬ 
mand and returned to Bengal. He appears to have succeeded in inducing the 
supreme council to make him once more dictator, and had arrived at Madras 
VoL. II. ' X66 
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to resume his absolute powers, when the collision with the council, which had 
to all appearance become inevitable, was prevented by his sudden death. From 
this time there was no cordiality, and scarcely even a semblance of civility, 
between Mr. Hastings and Lord Macartney. Accordingly, in answer to com¬ 
plaints of counteraction in the discharge of their functions, we find the supreme 
council addressing that of Madras in such terms as the following:—‘‘Records 
of laborious altercation, invective, and mutual complaint, are no satisfaction to 
the public for a neglect that may cost millions.’^ Again, “In reply to our 
desire of unambiguous explanation on a subject of such public concern (the 
imputed counteraction), you favour us with a collected mass of complaint and 
invective against this government, against the Nabob of Arcot and his ministers, 
against the commander-in-chief of all the forces in India, againd; the com- 
manderdn-chief of his majesty’s fleet, against your own provincial commander- 
in-chief, and again, against this government. Had you been pleased in so 
general a charge of impeachment to take cognizance of the co-operative support 
which was till of late withheld from you by the presidency of Bombay, your 
description of the univei*sal misconduct of the managers of the public affairs in 
India (the president and select committee of Fort St. George excepted) would 
have Ixien complete.” On reading such passages as these, there is no difficulty 
in believing that at the time when they were written, Mr. Hastings was 
meditating Lord Macartney’s suspension. 

The only other instance of direct collision between the governor-general and 
the Madras president which it is necessary to notice, took place in regard to 
the treaty with Tippoo, When the treaty arrived in Bengal, Mr. Hastings 
was at Lucknow, and the supreme council having full authority to act, did not 
deem it necessary either to transmit it to him, or wait for his return. They 
therefore ratified it in due form, and sent it back to Lord Macartney, by whom 
it was at once transmitted to Tippoo. Some months after, a fresh copy of the 
treaty was sent from Bengal to Madras. Beside the former signatures, it had 
that of the governor-general. This of itself was nothing, but there was more¬ 
over a declaration appended, which was to all intents and purposes a new 
article. lis purport was that the nabob, Mahomed Ali, though his name did 
not appear in the treaty, was entitled to be a party to it. The omission of his 
name had not been owing to inadvertence. When the treaty was made with 
Hyder in 1769, the nabob declined to sign it, and had not afterwards fulfilled 
the promise he had given to ratify it. Acting on this as a precedent, and 
believing that some advantages might thereby be secured, the Madras govern¬ 
ment had purposely refrained from making him a party. Probably for this 
very reason, the nabob desired to be included, and made his complaint to 
Mr. Hastings, in whom he had on several other occasions found too willing a 
listener. The result was the second ratification of the treaty, which the Madras 
government were not only enjoined to transmit to Tippoo, but told in terms harsher 
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than the occasion justified, that if they refused it was “at their peril” Lord a.d. 1773. 
Macartney was now in no humour to comply with such peremptory messages, 
and on the ground that the treaty was already validly ratified, and that from Threatened 

, , , , eusponslon 

the suspicious temper of Tippoo a second ratification miglit be productive of ofix)rd 
mischievous consequences, persuaded liis colleagues to refuse to transmit it. 

At the same time he took the whole responsibility upon himself, and declared 
his readiness to brave the wrath of the supreme council, by incurring the penalty 
of suspension. This would doubtless have been his sentence, had not 
Mr. Hastings been at the time engaged in transactions which more imme¬ 
diately concerned himself, and required all his attention. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Visit of Mr. Hastings to Benares—Proceedings against the rajah—Parliamentary reports on Indian 
affairs—Proceedings in Oude—Resignation of Mr. Hastings—Resignation of Lord Macartney— 
India bills of Mr. Dundas, Mr. Pox, and Mr. Pitt—Establishment of the Board of Control. 



Benares. 


j|XJKINO the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, the province Relations 
of Benares passed as a dependency to the Soubahdar of Oude, Rajah of 
and was held as a zemindary by Bui want Sing, who, in 1740, 
had succeeded his father, Mansa Ram, both in his 2 )ossessions and 
in the title of rajah, conferred upon him by Mahomed Shah of 
Dellii. During the war between the Company and the Soubahdar of Oude, or 
Nabob Vizier as he was usually called, Bui want Sing, throwing off his allegiance 
as zemindar, became a valuable ally of the Company; and accordingly, in 1765, 
when peace was made with the vizier, an article was inserted in the treaty, 
stipulating that Bulwant Sing, in again becoming the dependant of Oude, 
should hold his possessions unmolested, and be liable to no more tribute than 
before. On the death of Bulwant Sing, in 1770, the vizier showed an inclina¬ 
tion to dispossess his son, Cheyte Sing, but the Company, in fulfilment of the 
guarantee which they had given in the treaty, interfered and secured the suc¬ 
cession for him, on the same terms as before, with the exception of a small ad¬ 
dition in the annual payment. In 1773, wlien Mr. Hastings paid his first visit 
to tlie vizier, he wi\B earnestly solicited by the latter to allow him to dispossess 
tlie rajali of two forts, and exact from him ten lacs of rupees above the stipu¬ 
lated amount, but refused, obviously on the ground that he could not consent 
without violating the treaty. This, indeed, is not an inference, but a fact, 
confirmed by Mr. Hastings in liis general report to his colleagues, where he thus 
expresses himself, “I am well convinced that the rajah’s inheritance, and 
perhaps his life, are no longer safe than while he enjoys the Company's pro- 
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AD. 1775. tection; which is his due by the ties of justice, and the obligations of public 
faith, and which policy enjoins us to afford him ever most effectually; his 
country is a strong barrier to ours without subjecting us to any expense, and we 
may depend upon him as a sure ally whenever we may stand in need of his 
services." In accordance with these views it was formally decided that “no 
increase of revenue should ever thereafter be demanded." 

Treaty of On the death of the nabob vizier, in 1775, the Bengal government, then 
represented by the majority, Messrs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis, took ad¬ 
vantage of the minority of his son and successor, Asoff-ul-Dowlah, to impose 
upon him the treaty of Fyzabad, by which, among other extoi-tions, they obliged 
him to cede the province of Benares to the Company. The effect of this cession 
was obviouvsly to place the Company in the very same position as tiiat in which 
the vizier had previously stood. It was certainly never meant by it to injure 
the Rajah of Benares. On the contrary, while he remained liable to no 
greater payment than before, he was to have the advantage of exchanging his 
allegiance to a capricious despot into allegiance to the Company, whose protec¬ 
tion he had already experienced, and in whose honour and justice he could 
perfectly confide. The majority of the Bengal council plumed themselves 
greatly on the treaty, and thought it necessary, in order to prevent their col¬ 
leagues from sharing any part of the credit, to inform the directors, “The mea- 
sui-e is strictly and exclusively ours; the original plan was opposed in every 
step by the governor-general and Mr. Barwell.” But though Mi*. Hastings 
objected to the treaty because it dishonourably exacted from Asoff-ul-Dowlah 
“concessions inconsistent with former treaties, to which the necessity of his 
situation alone obliged him, however unwilling, to submit," it appears that after 
the treaty v, as concluded, he strongly advocated the policy of improving rather 
than deteriorating the rajah's position, by rendering him as much as possible 
an independent though a tributary prince. On this subject, indeed, the council 
were unanimous, and it wtis therefore decreed that so long as he performed his 
The position engagements, “no more demands should be made upon him by the honourable 
ofiionaros Company of any kind; nor, on any pretence whatever, should any person be 
Ly allowed to interfere with his authority." The more effectually to secure iliis, 
Mr. Hastings proposed that the rajah should pay his revenue at Patna, putting 
on record the following reason:—“If a resident was appointed to receive the 
money as it became due at Benares, such a resident would unavoidably acquire 
an influence over the rajah, and over his country, which would unavoidably 
make him injister of both. The consequence might not, perhaps, be brought 
completely to pass without a struggle, and many appeals to the council, which, 
in a government constituted like this, cannot fail to terminate against the rajah, 
and by the construction to which his opposition to the agent would be liable, 
might eventually draw on him severe restrictions, and end in reducing him to 
the mean and depraved state of a mere zemindar." Though this passage does 
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not explain the nature of the higher state which Mr. Hastings believed the 
rajah already to posseas, it proves to demonstration that, both in his own 
opinion and that of his colleagues, the rajah, by the transference of his alle¬ 
giance to the Company, had lost none of his foimer rights, and was not to be 
subjected to additional demands of any kind, nor to any interference with his 
authority so long as he discharged his engagements. It has been necessary to 
set this matter in the clearest light, because it was afterwards argued that 
the sv/nmid or charter granted to the rajah in 1770, made all former sunnuds 
null and void, and that, as that sunnud did not contain any clause exempting 
him for ever from all further demands, there was in fact no limit to the de¬ 
mands which the Company, as his acknowledged sovereign, might make upon 
him. This argument is at best a legal quibble. If the sunnud did not exempt 
him from further demands, neither did it reserve any right to make and enforce 
such demands. The only obligations to which it bound the rajah were, to pay a 
certain amount of revenue, and maintain order within his territories; and the 
clear understanding of all parties was that the fulfilment of these obligations 
was all that the Company could legjilly or equitably reejuire of him. To give 
any other interpretation to the sunnud is to place the rajah in a worse position 
than before, a result not only not contemj)lated, but disavowed in the strongest 
terms by Mr, Hastings and his colleagues at the time when the sunnud was 
granted 

In the year 1778, when the Mahratta war was raging, Mr. Hastings pro¬ 
posed that during its continuance the rajah should be required to furnish three 
battalions of sepoys, the annual expense of which was estimated at five lacs 
(£50,000). Half of the council proposed to substitute requested for requiredj 
but Mr. Hastings carried his point on agreeing to reserve the (question of right 
for the decision of the directors. The rajah endeavoured to stipulate that the 
exaction should be continued only for a single year, and was punished, for what 
was called his contumacy, by an order to pay the amount of a whole year 
forthwith, instead of by instalments, as would otherwise have been permitted. 
He pleaded poverty, and asked indulgence for six or seven months, but this 
was treated as a new oftciice, and instructions were sent to the resident at 
Benares to demand full payment within five days, with intimation that failure 
to comply would be construed and treated as an absolute refusal. Thus pressed, 
the rajah did not venture to carry resistance further, and the money was forth¬ 
coming. The feeling toward the rajah evinced by Mr. Hastings on this occa¬ 
sion, differs so much from that displaye<l in the passages above quoted, that one 
naturally inquires whether anything had occurred in the interval to produce the 
change. Mr. Hastings has himself made statements which his enemies believed 
to give the real, though more charitable judges consider them to amount only 
to an apparent explanation. Speaking of the period when he was supposed to 
have resigned he says, “It is a fact, that when the unhappy divisions of our 
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government had proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil violence, by the 
attempt to wrest from me my authority, in the month of Jime, 1777, he had 
deputed a man, named Sumboonaut, with an express commission to my oppo¬ 
nent ; and the man had proceeded as far* as Mooi-shedabad, when hearing of the 
change of affairs he stopped, and the rajah recalled him/" When the rajah 
pleaded for six or seven months" indulgence, Mr. Hastings made this other 
statement, “I will not conceal from the board that I have expected this 
evasive conduct in the rajah, having been for some time past well infoimed, 
that he had been advised in this manner to procrastinate the payment of the 
five lacs, to afford time for the amval of despatches from England, which were 
to bring orders for a total change in this government; and this, he was given 
to expect, would produce a repeal of the demand made upon him%y the present 
government.’* Mr. Hastings, for his own sake, ought either to have withheld 
these statements, or, having made them, to have abstained carefully from acting 
toward the rajah in a manner which might be much more readily ascribed to 
pei*sonal vindictiveness than to a sense of duty. 

In 1779 the demand of the five lacs was repeated Tlie rajah again pre¬ 
tended poverty, complained of hardship, and even ventured to plead that, by 
the tenure of his territories, he was only under obligation to pay a stipulated 
sum—an obligation which he had regularly performed. Ho was again pro¬ 
nounced contumacious, and under threat of military execution, was compelled 
to pay the five lacs, and an additional sum of £2000, as the alleged expense of 
the troops employed to coerce him. In 1780, when the demand was made for 
the third time, the rajah sent a confidential agent to Calcutta, to deprecate the 
displeasure of the governor-general, and offer every reparation in his power 
except payment. As a substitute for it, he secretly offered a present of two 
lacs. Mr. Hastings at first refused it, telling the agent that the whole contribu¬ 
tion must be paid, but he afterwards changed his mind and received it. He 
must have understood that the money was offered as a bribe, and would not 
liave been j)aid, except under the impression that it was to relieve the rajah 
from the larger claim. The acceptance, therefore, while still determined to 
enforce that claim, looks very like a fraud. Mr. Hastings’ own explanation is, 
that he was exerting himself at the time to send a detachment under Colonel 
Camac into Scindia’s dominioiLS, and being otherwise destitute of the necessary 
funds, regarded the proffered gift as a kind of god-send. There cannot be a 
doubt that the money was expended in the Company’s service, and the allega¬ 
tion subse([uently made that Mr. Hastings meant to have appropriated it to his 
own use may be dismissed as groundless. At the same time, it must be con¬ 
fessed that he made too much a mystery of it, and subjected liimself very 
unnecessarily to misconstruction, by first talking of the money as if it had formed 
part of his private resources, and not informing the directors till five months 
after, “ that the money, by whatever means it came into his possession, was not 
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his own; that he had himself no right to it, nor would or could have received a.d. irso. 
it, but for the occasion which prompted him to avail himself of the accidental 
means which were at that instant afforded him, of accepting and converting it to 
the property and use of the Company." Ultimately the rajah found that he 
had only duped himself by his present. The five lacs were exacted as 
before, and a considerable fine is said to have been imposed for his previous 
attempts to evade payment. 

About the date of the last payment, the Bengal government resolved that Roth money 
the rajah, in addition to the tribute and the forced contribution, should be domandoa 
required to furnish them with as many of the cavalry in bis service as could 
be spared. This was rather a vague demand, but it was made specific by 
Mr. Hastings, who instructed the resident at Benares to fix the number at 2000. 



Benariss, the Churbun Padookha and Munikurnika Ohat,— From Prlnaop’o Views in Bonaree. 


The rajah averred that all his cavalry amounted only to 1300, and were 
absolutely necessary to keep the peace and collect the revenue. Mr. Hastings 
must have been satisfied that there was truth in this statement, as he reduced 
his demand successively to 1500 and 1000. Ultimately the rajah collected 500 
horse, and 500 matchlock-men as a substitute for the remainder, and sent word 
to the governor-general that they were ready to receive his commands. No 
answer was returned, for coercion had already been resolved on. ** I was resolved," 
says Mr. Hastings, “to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the Company’s 
distresses. In a word, I had determined to make him pay lai'gely for his pardon, 
or to exact a severe vengeance for his past delinquency." There is here no dis¬ 
guise. A demand is made upon a Hindoo rajah, who, believing on grounds which 
appear well founded, and are admitted on all hands to be at least plausible, that 
he is not liable, complies with the utmost reluctance, after pleading poverty and 
petitioning for delay. This reluctance is magnified into a heinous crime, not so 
much because it is so in reality, but because the fine or ruin inflicted on the 
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A.D. 1781. rajah under the form of punishment will have the effect of relieving the Com¬ 
pany from severe pecuniary distress. When such motives are distinctly avowed, 
it is useless to inquire whether the proceedings that followed were in accordance 
with justice. They could not be so except by accident, as no justice was meant, 
and nothing but money was wanted. 

Mr. Has- Mr. Hastings, being about to make a- tour to the north, for the purpose of 
visiting the Nabob of Oude, had an opportunity of personally exacting his 

veiigeawcr^ “ sevcre vengeanceat Benares. His intention in this respect liad been confi¬ 
dentially commlinicated to Mr. Wheler, at that time the only other member of 
council; to all others it was a profound secret. It would seem, however, that 
his designs had been to some extent penetrated. The nabob, whose guest he 
was about to become, had actually offered to purchase the rajah's dominions at a 
very large price; and the rajah himself, now thoroughly intimidated, proved how 
groundless all his pleas of poverty had been, by tendering twenty lacs of rupees 
as a contribution to the public service. Mr. Hastings having the nabob's offer 
in his pocket, knew he could make a better, bargain, and therefore refused to 
accept of less than fifty lacs, or £500,000 sterling. Meanwhile, he set out on his 
northern tour. Anxious, if possible, to avert the impending storm, the rajah met 
him at Buxar, on the frontiers of liis province, and humbled himself in every 
way before the relentless governor-general. During a confidential interview, 
granted on his own solicitation, he assured me, says Mr. Hastings, “that his 
zemindary, and all that Ikj possessed, were at my devotion; and he accom¬ 
panied his words by an action either strongly expressive of the agitation ^f his 
mind, or bis desire to impress on mine a conviction of his sincerity, by laying 
his turban on my lap." All would not do, and the i-ajah was dismissed without 
a hint of the fate which awaited him. 

His proceed- Mr. Hastings arrived jat Benares on the 14th of August, 1781. The rajah, 

llww.* who did not arrive till a few hours later, offered to wait upon him in the even¬ 
ing, but was told to forbear his visit. On the following morning, Mr. Markham, 
the resident, was sent to him with a j>aper of complaints and demands. He 
returned an answer in the course of the same day, partly explaining and 
partly excusing liis conduct; but it was money, not explanation, that was 
wanted, and therefore, in the course of the same evening, he found himself a 
prisoner in his own palace, with two companies of sepoys placed over him. The 
disapprobation which it is impossible not to feel at the harshness of this arrest, 
is almost lost in amazement at its boldness. Benares, situated on the left or 
north bank of the Ganges, 420 miles noiih-west of Calcutta in a direct line, and 
a half more by water, was the acknowledged capital of Hindooism, and con¬ 
tained a population of 200,000, of which the Hindoos formed two-thii*ds. A 
large part of this population was casual and migratory, rather than fixed, con¬ 
sisting of pilgrims and mendicants, all of them of course deeply imbued with 
fanaticism, and many of them ferocious desperadoes provided with arms, which 
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they were ever ready to use in any affray. The rajah was popular on account a.d. nsi. 
of the mildness and equity of his administration, and the moment it became 
known that he had been subjected to the indignity of an an*est, and that his scriom in- 
life wfis perhaps in danger, the whole city was in commotion, and a general at Beii.arus, 
1 -ush was made for the palace. By some unaccountable oversight, the two com- tht 
panics of sepoys had not been provided with ammunition. As soon as the 
insuiTcction commenced, and Jthe oversight was discovered, another company of 
sepoys was despatched to the assistance of their comrades, but the work of 
slaughter had already commenced. The sepoys in the palace, unable to defend 
themselves, were speedily cut to pieces, and the company sent to succour them 
found their passage disputed by multitudes of armed men, who had surrounded 
the palace and blockaded all the avenues. In the confusion the rajah escaped 
through a wicket, and descending the steep bank of the river, by means of 
turbans tied together, entered a boat, which conveyed him to the opposite side. 

Such were the first-fruits of Mr. Hastings’ resolution to “exact severe vengeance.” 

At a later period, Mr. Hastings, when called to account for his treatment of 
tile rajah, endeavoured to improve his case by inqmting to him treasonable 
designs. His own conduct refutes the charge. He moved into the heart of the 
rajah’s capital, and arrested him in his own palace, under the very eyes of an 
attached and most excitable population, without providing himvSelf with any jjj’’ 
stronger protection than a small escort. This, however much he might have ntwtinga. 
been blinded by the <lesire of vengeance, he never would have done, if he had sus- 
])ected treasonable designs. Still, though there seems not to have been any 
premeditated treason, the position into which he had now brought himself was 
full of alarm. His account of it is as follows:—“If Cheyte Sings people, after 
they had effected his rescue, had proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding 
after him in a tumultuous manner, as they did, in his passage over the river, it 
is probable that my blood, and that of about Uiirty English gentlemen of my 
jiarty, would have been added to the recent carnage; for they were about 
2000, furious and daring from the ea,sy success of their last attempt; nor 
could I assemble niore than lifty regular and armed sepo} s for my defence.” 

To these he was able almost immediately to add six companies of Major 
Popham’s regiment, and a few recruits recently enlisted as a guard to the resi¬ 
dent, the whole mustering about 450 men. This force, small as it was, might 
liave sufficed to overawe the insurrectionists, had not new spirit and audacity 
been infused into them from anotlier quarter. 

The officer in command of the other four companies of Major Popham’s regi¬ 
ment, lying at Mirzapore, together witli a company of artillery and a company 
of the French rangers, was ordered to bring them down the river to Ramnugur, 
situated on the south bank, about four miles above Benarea It was a place of 
some strength, in the rajah’s possession, and it' was intended that no attempt 
should be made upon it till a larger force should be collected and placed under 

VoL. rr. iw 
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Major Popham’s command. Unfortunately, the officer from Mirzapore, anxious 
to signalize himself, ventured on the attack with very inadequate means, and 
sustained a repulse, by which his force was nearly annihilated. The effect was 
to raise the whole country in the rajah s interest. Even beyond his territories, 
in parts of Oude and Behar, the excitement was felt, and multitudes flocked to 
arms. The rajah himself, meanwhile, professed an earnest desire for peace, pro¬ 
testing his innocence of all the blood that had been shed; but to his letters no 
answer was returned. Mr. Hastings must now have questioned, if not the 
propriety of his measures, the manner in which he had attempted to execute 
them, since instead of replenishing the treasury of the Company, they now 
threatened only to make a new di*ain upon it, by provoking an additional war. 
His quarters at Benares were regarded as no longer tenable, and he removed, 
with all the troops which had been collected, to the Company’s strong fort of 
Chunar, or Chunarglmr, situated sixteen miles to the south-west. The danger 
was thus removed, and little difficulty was afterwards felt in collecting a force 
which rendered further resistance hopeless. The rajah, who had mustered bis 
forces after he found that no terms would be granted him, proved totally unable 
to cope with his antagonists, and fled to the fort of Bidjeyghur, situated about 
flfty miles south of his capital. Here he had deposited most of his treasures. 
Major Popham followed in pursuit, but the rajah, taking with him as much pro¬ 
perty as he could manage to carry, continued his flight. The ranee, his mother, 
still remaining within the fort, maintained the defence till an assault was threat¬ 
ened. and then surrendered on the condition of personal safety, and the assurance 
that neither she nor the females of her family and household should be subjected 
to the indignity of search. This article was shamefully violated, and, it appeal's, 
with the sanction of the officers ; for the report of the proceedings of a committee 
of officers, put on record at the time, contains, inter alia, the following resolu¬ 
tion:—“ That ten gold mohurs’ be given to each of the four female searchers. ’ 
Mr. Hastings also admits the fact when he writes, ‘'It gives me great concern 
that the licentiousness of any persons under your command should have given 
cause to complain of the infringement of the smallest article of the capitulation 
in favour of the mother of Cheyte Sing and her dependants.” It is not unworthy 
of notice that what he here jjensures is only the infringement. To the thing 
itself, provided it could be done without infringement, he appears not to have 
had any serious objection, since he thus addressed Major Popham when consulted 
as to the terms of capitulation:—“ I apprehend that she (the ranee) will contrive 
to defraud the captoi-s of a considerable part of the booty, by being suffered to 
retire without examination. But this is your consideration and not mine. I 
should be very sorry that your officers and soldiers lost any part of the reward 
to which they are so well entitled; but I cannot make any objection, as you 
must be the best judge of the expediency of the promised indulgence to the ranee.” 


The mohur was a gold coin worth about sixteen rupees. 
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This passage has been quoted, not so much for what it says about examina- a.d. itsi. 
tion, as for its distinct admission that what should bo found witlnn the fort 
was to belong to the captors. Had it been taken by assault this M^ould have Dispute au<> 
been the rule, but as possession by capitulation only was now contemplatetl, 
the property found within the fort belonged of riglit to the Company. Accor¬ 
dingly, in the very face of the above passage, Mr. Hastings did lay claim to all 
the treasure of Bidjeyghur, but it was only to meet with a grievous disappoint¬ 
ment. The troops seized upon everything found within the fort, or obtained 
by the dishonourable search of the females, as lawful booty. Mr. Hastings, 
after claiming it as a right, was so distressed for money that he petitioned for 
part of the money as a loan, and had the mortification of being refused. Wluit 
his original expectations had been may be inferred from his belief of the report 
made to him that Cheyte Sing took away *‘as much treasure as liis elephants 
and camels together could carry, which is rejx>rted to me to have consisted of 
one lac of mohurs and fifteen or sixteen of silver (in all about £320,000), besides 
jewels of an unknown amount.’^' When disappointed in the expectation of niwippoiut 
treasure, the governor may have found some compensation in the exaction of Hastin^^s. 
“severe vengeance,” which’ he accomplished by depiiving Cheyte Sing of his 
territories, and bestowing them on his sister's son, a youtli of only eighteen 
years of age. A better source of consolation was given him by the intelligence 
which he received while at Chunar that Mahadajee Scindia had agreed to terms 
of peace. 

Mr. Hastings should now have continued Ins journey to Lucknow, but the 
eagerness of the nabob had rendered this unnecessary. On hearing of the 
insurrection at Benares, and the subsequent retirement to Chunar, he deter¬ 
mined to lose no time in setting out for this fort. Shortly after his arrival, a 
new treaty, known by the name of the treaty of Chunar, was concluded Treaty of 
between the nabob and the Company. The main object of it was to free him 
from burdens which he had declared his inability to bear, and permit him to 
resume a number of jaghires which the Company had guaranteed to their 
actual possessors. His payments to the Company for the troops maintained 
within his territories had fallen greatly into arrear; and as he declared that 
many of the troops might be dispensed with, and were even forced upon him 
contrary to his wish, there was little difficulty in armnging that as many as 
were deemed superfluous should be withdrawn. Wliat, indeed, could the 
Company gain by sending troops into Oude, and receiving for their maintenance 
nothing better than promises from the nabob, while the real burden was thrown 
upon themselves? The articles providing for the resumption of jaglures raised 
questions of greater difficulty. The basis of agreement in regard to them was, 
that where the possessors were guaranteed by the Company, each should, on- 
being ousted, i*eceive a pension equivalent to the estimated annual value of the 
lands possessed. It must be perfectly obvious that such an exchange, when not 
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far worse position than before, and therefore amounted to a gross breach of faith. 
So long as they continued in the possession of the lands,, they were always sure 
of drawing a revenue from them; but what were they to expect when they were 
degraded to the condition of pensioners, and had no better security for their 
pensions than the promise of a despot, notoriously unable to pay, and notoriously 
still more unwilling than unable? 

Ti-eatment Tlic inost cxtensivc of all the jaghires was that of Fyzoola Khan, the last 
of the Kohilla chiefs who had battled for the independence of his country. Up 
to the last, he remained so strongly entrenched at the head of a numerous and 
valiant army, that the late nabob, the father of the present, was glad to come 
to terms. Fyzoola Khan knew too well with whom he was dealing, to put any 
trust in his promises, and only agreed to enter into a treaty, on the Company 
undei-taking to guarantee it. By this treaty he received a large and valuable 
jaghire, and engaged in return to retain in his service 5000 troops, with 2000 
or 3000 of which he was to assist tlie nabob in time of war according to his 
ability. In 1778, when hostilities between Great Britain and France were 
declared, Mr. Hastings applied to him for aid, and receiving less than he expected, 
urged the nabob to make a demand upon him for 5000 horse. He replied 
that he had only 2000 horse in all, which were ready at the Company's service, 
and that the 3000 foot, the remainder of his troops, were necessary to keep the 
peace of the country and collect the revenues. When this answer was received, 
the governor-general and council, consi.sting at this time of only Mr. Hastings 
and Mr, Wheler, minuted the following resolution:—“That the nabob Fyzoola 
Khan had evaded the performance of his part of the treaty between the late 
nabob Sujah-u-Dowlah and him, to which the honourable Company were 
guarantees, and upon which he was lately summoned to furnish the stipulated 
number of troops, which he is obliged to furnish on the condition by which he 
holds the jaghire granted to him." This resolution looks as if it had been 
inserted to pave the way for a transaction which was already in contemplation, 
and was completed by the third article of the treaty of Chunar. This article 
is as follows:—“ That as Fyzoola Khan has, by his breach of treaty, forfeited the 

Its injustice, protection of the English government, and causes, by. his continuance in his 
present independent state, great alarm and detriment to the nabob vizier, he 
be permitted, when time shall suit, to resume his lands and pay him in money, 
through the resident—after deducting the amount and charges of the troops he 
stands engaged to ftirnish by treaty—the amount stipulated by treaty, which 
amount shall be passed to the account of the Company during the continuance 
of the present wai*." When the question is asked, Wherein does the breach of 
treaty by Fyzoola Khan, previously asserted in the minute of the council, and 
now more solemnly reasserts in this third article, consist? Mr. Hastings 
himself answers that there was really no such breach. “In the Inurj^ of 
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business/' he »says, “he and the other members of the board were deceived by a.d. nsi. 
this letter (a letter from a British officer in Kohilcund) into the belief that 
5000 was the quota defined, and horse, though not expressed in the treaty, TortuouB 
was undoubtedly understood.” Again, after repeating the misstatement in tlio Mr.Tial 
most solemn manner by inserting it in the treaty of Chunar, and employing it 
to excuse the Company for violating their guarantee, and leaving Fyzoola 
Khan at the nabob’s mercy, he distinctly admits, that “the conduct of Fyzoola 
Khan in refusing tlie aid demanded,” though “evasive and imcandid," wtis 
"‘not an absolute breach of treaty;” he was only guilty of a scrupulous ""atten¬ 
tion to literal expression, when a more liberal interpretation would have been 
highly useful and acceptable to us.” This, he adds, ‘"strongly marks his 
unfriendly disposition, though it may not impeach his fidelity, and leaves him 
little claim to any exertions from us for the continuance of his jaghircs.” These 
words occur in a kind of commentary, with which Mr. Hastings accompanied 
the treaty of Chunar, on transmitting it to his colleagues. Why Mr. Hastings, 
while acknowledging that Fyzoola had not broken the treaty, not only charged 
him with it, but made it a pretext for breaking faith with him, and depriving 
him of the protection which the Company had solemnly guaranteed, can only 
be explained by admitting, that on this as on various other occasions, he was 
too ready to sacrifice honour and justice to the purposes of the moment. In 
the present instance, he could not even say that the course ho took was in 
accordance with sound policy. On the contrary, in the commentary above 
referred to, he makes the following extraordinary confession:—""I am of 
o[>inion, that neither the vizier's nor the Company’s interests would be pro¬ 
moted by depriving Fyzoola Khan of his independency, and I have therefore 
reserved the execution of this agreement to an indefinite term; and our gov¬ 
ernment may always interpose to prevent any ill effects from it.” In other 
words, he had agreed, in consideration of a sum of money, to allow the nabob 
to rob Fyzoola Khan, but had purposely made the terms so ambiguous, that 
the nabob, after paying the money, might still be prevented from committing 
the robbery. 

The resumption of the laghires led to other transactions of a still more spoliation 

^ ® , oftheUe- 

disgraceful character. A large extent of land was held in jaghiro by two gnm^a 
Begums or Princesses of Oude, the one the grandmother and the other the 
mother of the nabob. In addition to the jaghires, they were understood to 
possess an enormous amount of treasure, the hoard accumulated by the late 
nabob Sujah-u-Dowlah, and estimated at £3,000,000. The proceedings at 
Benares, instead of yielding the money expected, had increased the financial 
difficulties of the Company, and Mr. Hastings, rendered almost desperate, 
determined as a last resource to replenish his treasury by the spoliation of the 
begums. With this view mainly, the second article of the treaty of Chunar. 
providing for the resumption of the jaghires, had been framed. Decency and 
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policy did not permit any express mention of the treasure, but the secret 
stipulation was, that the nabob should plunder his grandmother and mother, 
and pay over the proceeds to the governor-general for the behoof of the 
Company. There were difficulties in the way. Asoff-ul-Dowlah, though almost 
destitute of natural affection, stood somewhat in awe of the begums, and had 
no sooner consented to become their spoliator than he would fain have retracted. 
This difficulty, however, was easily surmounted. Another, involving the 
honour of the Company, was more serious. The nabob’s mother had made a 
formal complaint against him to the governor-general and council. He had 
extorted from lier twenty-six lacs of rupees, and was demanding an additional 
thirty lacs. The pretext was, that he required the money in order to meet his 
obligations to the Company. Assuming this to be the fact, she was willing 
to make the new advance, which, added to the former, constituted an entire 
debt of £560,000, and renounce all claim for repayment, provided lier son would 
become solemnly bound, and the Company would undertake to guarantee, that 
he would make no further demand upon her; and that she should have the 
full enjoyment of lier jaghires and effects wherever she might please to reside, 
whether within the limits of Oude, or elsewhere. The terms were accepted. 
Asoff-ubDowlah signed the obligation, and the Company gave the guarantee. 

In the beginning of 1778, the elder begum, who had not obtained any 
security for good treatment, resolved, in consequence of the extortion and 
insult to which she was daily subjected, to quit Oude and make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This did not ‘^‘nit the views of the nabob, who feared that her 
treasure would thus be entmely lost to him, and he refused to allow her to 
depart. She made her complaint to the resident, Mr. Middleton, who, after 
hearing both parties, reported that “ the deportment of the nabob toward her. 
Ids family, and relations in general, was, he could not but admit, very excep¬ 
tionable.” The complaint from the elder was soon followed by another from 
the younger begum, who charged her son with repeated violations of his 
agreement, and called upon the Company to make good their guarantee. The 
Bengal council, in which Mr. Hastings had regained the ascendant, took up 
the subject on the 23d of March, and thus mstructed the resident:—“We desire 
you will repeat your remonstrances to the vizier on these points, in the name 
of this government; representing to him the consequences of such an arbitrary 
proceeding; the reproach to which his honour and reputation, as well as ours 
from being connected with him, will be exposed by such acts of cruelty and 
injustice; and the right which we derive from the nature of our alliance with 
him, to expect that he will pay a deference to our remonstrances.” With 
respect to the Bao Begum (the nabob's mother), they add, “Her grievances 
come before us on a very different footing. She is entitled to our protection 
by an act, not sought by us, but solicited by the nabob himself. We therefore 
empower and direct you, to afford your support and protection to her in the 
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due maintenance of all the rights she possesses, in virtue of the treaty executed a.d. nsi. 
between her and her son, under the guarantee of the treaty." 

Such was the view taken by the governor-general and council in 1778, and oiaimoftho 
we hear of nothing wliich had occurred to change it till 1781, when we are rcfuflodon 
startled by an article in the treaty of Chunar, framed for the express purpose 
of sanctioning the si)oliation of the begums. When asked, What had the 
begums done to deserve this cruel treatment, and place themselves beyond the 
pale of the Company’s pledged protection? we can only answer, Mr. Hastings 
was in want of money and determined to have it. No doubt a proceeding 
carrying so much dishonour and iniquity on the very face of it, could not be 
carried out withoTit some semblance of justification. Accordingly, it is said 
that the begums abetted Cheyte Sing, and countenanced, if they did not 
actually take part in his insuiTection. Where is the proof of the fact? It was 
a rumour on which Mr. Hastings chose to act, before be had any means of 
ascertaining whether it was well founded, and he reiterated the charge, after he 
knew that if he could not make it good, his own conduct would be incapable 
of vindication. The means to which he resorted for proof only show the 
extremity to whicli he felt himself reduced. His old friend and schoolfellow, 

Sir Elijah Impey, in order, as he himself declares, that people in England 
might be satisfied that Mr. Hastings in his narrative had affirmed no more than 
the truth, volunteered to go to Lucknow, and take affidavits attesting the truth si» Eiyiiii 
of the charges brought against the begums. Mr. Hastings accepted of this unt'Oers to 
extraordinary offer, and Sir Elijah set out for tte express purpose of taking 
these affidavits. Of course, he had no jurisdiction in Oude. Why then employ 
him? The only answer that can be given is, that being chief-justice of the 
supreme court of Calcutta and the known friend of the governor-general, abun¬ 
dance of affidavits of the kind required could hardly fail to be forthcoming. 
Personally, Sir Elijah Impey was destitute of every other qualification for 
the office. When afterwards interrogated on the subject, he admitted that 
he did not know what the affidavits contained, and he did not know whether 
the persons who swore them had ever read them, or wliether they even under¬ 
stood them. They “brought their affidavits ready drawn,’’ and he believed that • 
the resident, Mr. Middleton, “in consequence of a letter Mr. Hastings wrote 
to him, had communicated the subject matter of what they were to depose to." 

It is needless to Siiy, that affidavits so concocted and so swoni were woi*se 
than useless, and damaging only to those who had recourse to them. 

Tlie resumption of the jaghires proved more tedious than had been antici¬ 
pated, not from any difficulty in the thing itself, but from tlie nabob’s reluct¬ 
ance to carry out the extreme measures to which he had been induced to give 
his consent Mr, Hastings, in consequence, lost patience, and instructed Mr. 
Middleton to take the matter into his own hands. This threatened super- 
session of the nabob’s authority compelled him to proceed, and Mr. Middleton 
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that the point had been carried in opposition to his will, he at length yielded a 
nominal acquiescence, and has this day issued his own perwannahs to that effect: 
declaring however at the same time, both to me and his ministers, that it is an 
act of compulsion.'' 

The next part in the plan of spoliation was the seizure of the treasures, 
tempts to Mr. Hastings at one time alleged that this was not originally contemplated, 
piunder^of a^d that it was inflicted as a punishment for the violent opposition which the 
the begums, g^^vants and agents of the begums had made to the resumption of the jaghires. 
It is clear, however, that in this instance, his memory had proved treacherous. 
In one of his own letters, dated 23d January, 1782, but referring to the earlier 
date of the conferences at Chunar, he says, “that in addition to the resolution 
of resuming the begums' jaghires, the nabob had declared his resolution of 
reclaiming all the treasures of his family which were in their possession, and to 
whicli, by the Mahometan laws, he was entitled. This resolution I have 
strenuously encouraged and supported.’' Mr. Middleton also, in a letter dated 
the (ith of December, and consequently three days before the nabob had issued 
any orders for the resumption of the jaghires, wrote to Mr. Hastings, “Your 
pleasure respecting the begums I have learned from Sir Elijah; and the 
measure heretofore proposed will soon follow the resumption of the jaghires. 
From both, or indeed from the fonner alone, I have no doubt of the complete 
liquidation of tlie Companj^'s balance." The measure from which this magni¬ 
ficent result was anticipated, could bp ^nothing else than the seizure of the 
treasures. Mr. Hastings himself afterwards became satisfied, and candidly 
acknowledged, that in ascribing the seizure of the treasures to the opposition 
offered to the resumption of the jaghires, he had committed a blmider. 

Abominable The bcguiiis Were residing at Fyzabad, the former capital of Oude. Here 
employed, the nabob, tlie resident, and a body of English troops arrived on the 8th of 
January, 1782. After three days spent in parleying, the troops took possession 
of the town, occupied the outer inclosure of the palace of the one begum, and 
blocked up the entrance to the other. Still negotiation proved unavailing. 

• The begums remained within their secluded apartments, and no treasure was 
obtained. The next step was to operate on the feelings of the begums, through 
tlieir favourite and confidential agents. These were two aged eunuchs, named 
Jewar Ali Khan and Behar Ali Khan, and the device fallen upon was to 
seize these i)ersous, put them in irons, and by subjecting them to other seve¬ 
rities, compel them to disclose any treasure of which they might have the 
custody, or to use their influence with the princesses, who, it was thought, 
might from mere compassion, on learning how their favourite servants w^ere 
maltreated, be induced to give way. This diabolical expedient proved so far. 
successful, that the elder begum paid to the English resi<.lent the amount of 
the bond granted by the nabob to the Company for the balance of 1779-80. 
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It does not appear what promise was made to induce her to make this a.d. itsi. 
payment, but the fact is that the eunuchs were not released. There was 
another balance due for 1780-81, but when it was demanded of her ‘‘she inimmau 
declared,'* says the resident, “with apparent truth, that she had delivered up „f*tho"bo- 
the whole of the property in. her hands." This might be so, argued the 
spoliators, and yet if not in her hands, it might be elsewhere. The torturing 
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I)rocess must therefore be continued. What its nature was, may be inferred 
from the following letter, dated 20th January, 1782, addressed by the resident 
to the British officer who guarded the eunuchs:—“Sir—When this note is 
delivered to you, I have to desire, that you order the two prisonei'S to be put 
in irons, keeping them from aU food, &;c., agreeable to my instructions of 
yesterday. (Signed) Nath. Middleton.” Thus ironed, and starved, and sub¬ 
jected to all the privations and indignities which may be imagined to be 
included under the above “&c.," the eunuchs offered to pay the sum demanded 
in a month, fi’om their own effects and credit. A bond for the amount was 
accordingly taken, but the imprisonment was continued, and the two begums 
remained under a guard. Before the 23d of February, 1782, upwards of 
£500,000 had been received by the resident. This consisted partly, of payments 
made by the eunuchs on the bond which had been extorted from them. To 
raise the balance, they requested to be allowed to go abroad, and solicit the 
assistance of their friends. This was positively refused 

On the 18th of May, after the eunuchs had suffered a two months’ impri- Their buhi 
sonment, the officer in charge of them wrote thus to the resident:—“The 
prisonei-s Behar Ali Khan and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to be very sickly, 
have requested their irons might be taken off for a few days, that they might 
take medicine, and walk about the garden of the place where they are confined. 

Now, as I am sure that they will he equally secure without their irons as with 
VoL. II. 158 
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A.P. 1782. them, I think it my duty to inform you of this request. I desii*e to know 
your pleasure concerning it’" The resident, acting under higher orders, had no 
Release of alternative but to refuse. Indeed, new teri’ors and rigom-s were prepared for 
officers. tiiem. In Fyzabad, their ordinary residence, the fact of their being near the 
begums, and within reach of their possible intervention in their behalf) might 
afford some solace, but they were now sent off to Lucknow, perhaps to perisli 
unheeded among strangers. What they here suffered must be conjectured 
from tlie following letter, addressed by the assistant-resident to the British 
officer on guard:—“Sir—The nabob having determined to inflict corporal pun¬ 
ishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire, that his officers, 
when they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and Im. permitted 
to do with them as they sliall see proper.” All measures of severity proving 
unavailing, it began to be susj>ected that the work of spoliation was complete, 
or, that if anything remained to be given up, lenient measui’es were more 
likely to obtain it. The begums and their attendants, who had often been 
reduced to the point of starvation, were set free from restraint, and the eunuchs 
regained their freedom.. The kind of treatment to which they had been sub¬ 
jected may be learned from the delight expressed at their deliverance. This 
is described rather hyperbolically by the officer who had the charge of them, 
in a letter to the resident:—“I wish you had been present at the enlargement 
of the prisoners. The tiuivering lips, with the tears of joy stealing down the 
poor men’s cheeks, was a scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor 
men will avail, you will at the last trump be translated to the happiest regions 
in heaven.” 

Mr. i£a8 During his visit at Chunar, the nabob offered Mr. Hastings a present of ten 
ceptH « pre- lacs (j£l00,000), of course not in specie, for of this he had none, but in bills on 
£ioo!ooo s<^e of the great soucars or bankers of the country. By the Regulating Act, 
N^bof servants of the Company, civil and military, are expressly prohibited from 
oiwie. accepting “ from any of the Indian princes or powers, or their ministers or 
agents (or any of the natives of Asia), any present, gift, donation, gi-atuity, or 
reward, pecuniary or otherwise, on any account, or on any pretence whatsoever; * 
and by another regulation, all the ordinary nuzzurs or presents which it would 
be deemed an affront to the donor not to receive, are to be handed over to the 
Company. The only alternative remaining to Mr. Hastings, therefore, was to 
decline the present, or having accepted it, to pay over the amount into the 
Company’s tre<asury. Once there, it must have appeared in the accounts, and 
could at any future time be traced. Mr. Hastings adopted a different course. 
He accepted the £100,()()(), as if for himself, expended it in the service of the 
Company, and then asked the directors to make his fortune by sanctioning his 
appropriation of it as a present. This request, contained in a letter dated 20th 
January, 1782, about four months after his acceptance of the gift, in September, 
1781, was in the following terms:—“ I accepted it without hesitation, and gladly, 
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being entirely destitute both of means and credit, whether for your service 
or the relief of my own necessities. It was made not in specie, but in bills. 
What I have received has been laid out in the public service; the rest shall be 
applied to the same account. The nominal sum is ten lacs Oude currency. As 
soon as the whole is completed, I shall send you a faithful account of it, resigning 
the disposal of it to tlie pleasure of your honourable court. If you shall adjudge 
the disposal to me, I shall consider it as the most honourable appointment and 
reward of my labours, and I wish to owe my fortune to your bounty. I am 
now in my fiftieth year; I have passed thirty-one years in your service. My 
conscience allows mo boldly to claim the merit of zeal and integrity, nor has 
fortune been unpropitious to their exertions. To these qaalitie.s I bound my 
pretensions. I shall not repine, if you shall deem otherwise of my services; nor 
ought your decision, however it may disappoint my hope of a retreat adequate 
to the consequence and elevation of the office which I now possess, to lessen 
my gratitude for having been so long permitted to hold it, since it has at least 
permitted me to lay up a provision with which I can be contented in a more 
liumble station.” 


Mr. Has- 
ox- 

pUnation tt> 
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In making the above request, Mr. Hastings committed two important serioiwbiun- 
mistakes. He asked the directors for a gift which they could not bestow conimitbod. 
without flying in the face of an act of parliament; and he asked it under the 
impression that he stood liigh in favour with the director, whereas his letter 
must liave reached them about the very time when they were meditating his 
removal from office, in compliance with the following resolution adopted by the 
House of Commons, on the 30th of May, 1782:—Resolved that Warren 
Hastings, Esq., governor-general, and William Hornby, Esq., president of the 
council at Bomlmy, having in sundry instances acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and policy of this nation, and thereby brought great calamities on 
India, and enormous expenses on the Company, it is the duty of the directors 
to pursue all legal and effectual means for the removal of tlie said governor- 
general and president from their respective offices, and to recall them to Great 
Britain.” Tlie parliamentary proceedings which issued in the adoption of tlje 
above resolution, and the course subsequently taken by the director and the 
court of proprietors, must be briefly explained. 

The exclusive privileges of the Company were to expire on three years’ ueHewaiof 
notice, given at any time after the 25th of March, 1780, and many communica- i>any’« 
tions passed between the ministry and the directors, with a view to a future 
arrangement. The points chiefly debated were the claim of the crown to all 
the teiTitories which the Company had acquired, and the amount of payment 
which the Company ought to make to the public in return for their exclusive 
privileges. The precarious position of Lord North's ministry at the time, gave 
the directors advantages of which they did i^ot fail to avail themselves, and the 
act which was passed left the more important of these questions still open. This 
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A.D. 1762. act (21 Geo. III. c. 65) left the Company in possession of all their former 
privileges till three years’ notice after the 1st of March, 1791; accepted of a sum 

I'uiuamen of £400,000 as full payment of the arrears due to the public under foimer 

jnitteeaon arrangement; and provided that in future, afterpayment of a dividend of eight 
per cent, out of the clear profits, the public should receive three-fourths of any 
.surplus that might arise. The only part of the act seriously iafiecting the 
constitution of the Company was a section providing that, as the Company 
were already bound to communicate to government all despatches received 
from India, so they should in future be bound to communicate and submit for 
approval all despatches which the}’' proposed to transmit to India. While the 
attention of parliament was thus directed to Indian afiairs, twb important 
committees were appointed—^the one a select committee, restricted at first to 
the examination of the proceedings relative to the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court at Calcutta, but afterwards empowered to extend their inquiries generally 
to the administration of justice and government in Bengal; the other a secret 
committee, to inquire into the causes of the Carnatic war and the state of the 
Company’s po.ssessions on the coast. Mr. Burke took the lead in the one com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, was chairman of the other. 
From tlie two, eighteen reports (twelve from the select and six from the secret 
committee) were received, containing a vast mass of important matter, and still 
affording the best materials for the history of India during tlie period to which 
they refer. 

Pciitioai On the 9th of April, 1782, Mr. Dundas, in moving that the reports of the 

changes. , o i 

secret committee should be referred to, a committee of the whole house entered 
very fully into the merits of the transactions to which they referred, and 
concluded with a long series of resolutions, relating partly to the general system 
of government, and partly to the affairs of the Carnatic. A bill of pains and 
penalties, founded on those relating to the latter head, was immediately brought 
in against Sir Thorny Bumbold, the late governor, and Messrs Whiteliill and 
Perring, late members of the council of Madras, for breaches of public trust and 
high crimes and misdemeanours. In March, 1782, Lord North’s ministry had 
been succeeded by that of the Marquis of Kockingham, and this again, owing 
to his sudden death in the following July, by that of the Earl of Shelburne. 
The attention of parliament was so much engrossed by domestic politics, that 
Mr. Dundas s bill of pains and penalties had only passed a second reading when 
the session closed. In the spring of 1783 another ministerial change took 
place by the famous coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, and when 
parliament again met, the bill of pains and penalties continued to languish. 
In December the coalition ministry was dismissed, and Mr. Pitt became first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. A few days afterwards 
the bill was finally dropped. 

The resolution for the dismissal of Mr. Hastings, quoted above, was moved by 
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Mr. Dundas during the Rockingham ministry, and would in all probability have a.d. i782. 
been carried into effect, had not this ministry been suddenly dissolved, since 
Mr. Burke, though only paymaster of the forces, was one of its most influential Propo«ii to 
members, and had already expressed his decided condemnation of the governor- Hastings/ 
general’s conduct. Tlie directors accordingly seemed disposed to give immediate 
effect to the resolution, when they found 
their hands tied up by the proprietors, 
who, at a special general court, held on the 
19th of June, 1782, adopted the following 
spirited resolution:—“ That the removing 
of Warren Hastings, Esq., the governor- 
general of Bengal, or any servants of the 
Company, merely in compliance with a 
vote of the House of Commons, without 
being satisfied that the grounds of delin¬ 
quency against the said Warren Hastings, 
or such other servants, are sufficient of 
themselves to vindicate the directors in 
coming to such resolution, would weaken 
the confidence which the servants of tlie 
Company ought to entertain of the justice 
of their emplo 3 ^ers, and will tend to de¬ 
stroy that independency which the proprietors of East India stock ought to Opposite 
enjoy in the management of their own affairs."’ Appended to this resolution rectors and 
w«as a recommendation to the directors not to give effect to any decision on 
the subject till it had received the approbation of a general court. The directors 
were so puzzled how to act, that they discussed the question at eleven meetings, 
held between the 20th of Juno and the 2d of October. Ultimately they 
adopted a series of resolutions, which, after declaring that their policy had 
always been *Ho abstain from schemes of conquest,” and 'Ho confine their 
views to a system of defence,” but that a contrary system of policy has been 
adopted and pursued by the Company’s servants in India,” in disobedience 
to the well-advised orders of their superiors, concluded that "a steady perse¬ 
verance in the system of conduct, so frequently enjoined by the court of 
directors, cannot be expected from those whose ideas of extension of dominion, 
either by negotiation or conquest, have led them to depart from orders so often 
enforced, and therefore, that it is expedient to remove Warren Hastings, Esq., 
from the office of governor-general of Bengal.” These resolutions were met by 
counter-resolutions on the part of the proprietors, who, at a special general 
court, held on the 21st of October, adopted a motion declaring “that the war in 
which we are now engaged with the Mahrattas was evidently founded on the 
sentiments of the court of directors, conveying demands on the Mahratta admin- 
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A.D. 1783 . istration greatly exceeding the conditions of the treaty of Poorundhur”—that 
consequently it would be the height of injustice to lay the blame of that war, 
■Controversy or the evils wliich have flowed from it, upon Mr. Hastings"—that ‘‘the govem- 
ment-general of Bengal were using every means in their power to effect a 
Hastingg. pacification"—that this conduct “ merits the warmest approbation of the 

court"—and “that therefore it would be evidently injurious to the interest of 
the Company and the nation to remove any of those principal servants of the 
Company, now discharging their duty with such uncommon exertions, ability, 
and unanimity." 

Final do- In accordance with tliese opinions, the general court “ recommended to the 
iiaiiot. court of directors to rescind their late resolution respecting the removal of 
Warren Hastings, Esq, govenior-general of Bengal." This motion, when tested 
by a ballot, taken on the 31st of October, was carried by a large niajority. 
The directors, in consequence, rescinded their resolution, and prepared a general 
letter to India announcing tlic result. Here, however, a serious difficulty 
occun’ed. By the recent act of 1781, it was neces.sary to submit the letter 
before transmitting it for the approval of government. This approval was 
distinctly refused Mr. Secretary Townsend intimated that the resolution not 
to remove Mr. Hastings was so repugnant to the sense of the House of Commons, 
that he had received his majesty's commands to withhold all approbation and 
to prohibit the transmission of it; and Mr. Dundas, when moving that all pro¬ 
ceedings relating to it should be laid before parliament, denounced it in still 
stronger teims. 

Mr.Hjwtings While the question of removing Mr. Hastings was thus discussed, he was 
hisintoTi- liimself preparing to supersede it by a voluntary resignation. He had received 
r!wigii! ^ letter from the directors, condemning his conduct at Benares, and declaring 
his treatment of the rajah unwarrantable and highly impolitic. The uncjuali- 
fied terms in which the condemnation was pronounced, seemed to him to justify 
the use of equally unqualified terms in answer, and he replied, in a letter to the 
court, dated 20th March, 1783:—“I understand that these resolutions regard¬ 
ing Cheyte Sing were either published or intended for publication; the 
authority from whence they proceed leads to the belief of the fact. Who are 
the readers? Not the proprietors alone, whose interest is immediately con¬ 
cerned in them, and whose approbation I am impelled by every motive of pride 
and gratitude to solicit, but the whole body of the people of England, whose 
passions have been excited on the general subject of the conduct of their 
servants in India; and before them I am arraigned and prejudged of a violation 
of the national faith in acts of such complicated aggravation, that if they were 
true, no punishment short of death could atone for the injury which the 
interest and credit of the public has sustained from them.” After arguing the 
question, and remarking that “it is now eleven years since I first received the 
nominal charge of your affairs,” and that “ in the course of that time I have 
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had invariably to contend not only with ordinary difficulties, but with such as 
most naturally arose from the opposition of those very powers from whom I 
primarily derived my authority, and which were required for the support of it,"' 
he concludes thus:—“It therefore remains for me to perform the duty which I 
had assigned my.self as the final puiq)ose of this letter, to declare, as I now most 
formally do, that it is my desire that you will be pleased to obtain the early 
nomination of a person to succeed me in the government of Fort William; to 
declare that it is my intention to resign your service, so soon as I can do it 
without prejudice to your affairs, after the allowance of a competent time for 
yom* choice of a pei'son to succeed me; and to declare that if, in the intermedi¬ 
ate time, you shall proceed to order the restoration of Rajah Cheyte Sing to the 
zemindary from which he was dispossessed for crimes of the greatest enormity, 
and your council shall resolve to execute the order, I will instantly give up my 
station and the service.” Even at this time, when expressing himself thus 
strongly, he was not without an expectation of still retaining his office, for he 
immediately sa^^s: “To these declarations suffer me to add this reservation, 
that if in the meantime the acts of which I complain shall, on a mature revision 
of them, be revoked, and I shall find myself possessed of such a degree of your 
confidence as shall enable me to discharge the duties of my station, I will con¬ 
tinue it until the peace of all your possessions shall be restored, or it shall be 
your pleasure to allow me to resign it.” In a subsequent letter, referring to the 
same subject, he says: “ At whatever period your decision may arrive, may the 
government Ml into the hands of a person invested with the powers of his 
office, not disgraced as 1 have been with an unsubstantial title without author¬ 
ity, and with a responsibility without the means of discharging it.” 

In this state of suspense it is rather singular that he undertook a journey to 
Lucknow, though he must have foreseen that it would occupy the greater part 
of a year, and that not improbably during his absence his successor might 
arrive. His own explanation, as given in a pamphlet which he published, ‘ is 
that his resolution to resign was not absolute but conditional, and that he con¬ 
sidered himself pledged to execute it, only provided “no circumstance intervened 
which might lessen the weight of it as an engagement, or which, as a superior 
claim, might require it to be suspended. In effect,” he continues, “such a 
contingency did actually come to pass within a very few months after the date 
of my letter. This originated in an appeal which was made by the nabob 
vizier and his ministers against tlie acts of Mr. Bristow, the Company's resi¬ 
dent at his court, and impelled me by every tie of justice, honour, and public 
duty, to sacrifice every consideration that regarded myself alone, if necessary 
for his redress.” Thus impelled, Mr. Hastings set out for Lucknow, on the 17th 
of February, 1784, and reached it on the 27th of March. During the journey 
he passed through Benares, and had ample opportimity of contemplating the 
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results of the revolution effected in that province. Under Cheyte Sing, as well 
as under liis father Bulwant Sing, it had enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 
The striking contrast which it now presented he has himself candidly recorded. 

From the confines of Buxar to Benares, I was followed and fatigued by the 
clamours of discontented inhabitants. The distresses which were produced by 
the long-continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general discon¬ 
tent; yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if not a corrupt and oppressive administration.” He afterwards says, “I have 
seen nothing but traces of devastation in every village,” and “I cannot help 
remarking that except the city of Benares, the province is in efiect without a 
government. The administration of the province is misconducted and the 
people oppressed, trade discouraged, and the revenue in danger of a rapid 
decline, from the violent appropriation of its means.” At Lucknow, Mr. Hastings 
made free use of the ample powers which his colleagues had conceded to him. 
He withdrew a detachment of the Company’s troops stationed on the frontiers 
of Oude, because the nabob complained of it as eating up his revenues without 
yielding him any equivalent service in return; and removed the resident, not 
with the intention of appointing a successor, but avowedly for the purpose ot 
enabling the nabob to exercise an uncontrolled sovereignty. To this coui*se 
he had previously been opposed, because he maintained that the nabob was a 
mere cipher in the hands of his minister Hyder Beg Khan, ‘^as he over must 
be in the hands of some person.” Now, however, from some sudden revolution 
in liis views, he insisted that this cipher should have all the authority which 
his minister thought proper to ask for him, because, as he was now pleased to 
argue, “justice and good faith’" cut off “every pretext for exercising any 
authority in the country, while the sovereign of it fulfils the engagement which 
he has contracted with the Company.” While at Lucknow, Mr. Hastings was 
not indisj^osed to enter into some kind of treaty with the Mogul, then at Dellii, 
but the idea not receiving any countenance from his colleagues was dropped. 

Mr. Hastings left Lucknow on the 27th of August, and arrived in Calcutta 
on the 4th of November, after an absence of nine months. His letter to the 
director on the subject of his resignation still remained unanswered. To what 
was this long delay to be ascribed? Had the directors been prevented b}' 
circumstances from arriving at any decision? or, having accepted of the resigna¬ 
tion as if it had been a matter of course, had they deemed it unnecessary to 
take any further notice of it? The latter appeara to have been the view taken 
by Mr. Hastings, and therefore within three weeks of his return he wrote them 
as follows: “If the next regular advices should contain, either the express 
acceptance of my resignation of the service, or your tacit acquiescence, I shall 
relinquish my ofiice to the gentleman who stands next to me in the prescribed 
order of succession, and return to England as soon as the ship Berrington can 
be made ready to sail” As a reason for thus taking the decision into his own 
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hands he adds, “I do not believe this government will ever be invested with its a.d.i783. 
proper powers till I am removed from it, nor can it much longer subsist without 
them. I am therefore a hurtful encumbrance on it, and my removal, whenever hua- 
6r however effected, will be a relief to it."' After two months more had elapsed 
without an answer, he received accounts from England which satisfied him that 
all idea of continuing in office must be abandoned. His last communication to 
the directors on the subject, written on the 10th of January, 1785, contained 
the following passage:—conceive it now to be impossible for your commands 
to require my stay, on the terms in wliich I might have had the presunq^tion 
to suppose within the line of possibility; were such to be your pleasure, it is 
scarcely possible for your commands, on any subject which could concern my 
stay, to arrive before the season required for my departure. I rather feel the 
wish to avoid the receipt of them than to await their. coming, and I consider 
myself in this act as the fortunate instrument of dissolving the frame of an 
inefficient government pernicious to your interests, and disgraceful to the 
national character.’* Accordingly, on the 1st of February, he formally delivered 
the keys of Fort William and of the treasury to Mr. Macpherson, the senior 
councillor, and on the 8th finally quitted the shores of India. 

The accounts from England, which seemed to Mr. Hastings to leave liim no rn*ix)sea 
alternative, and to compel his immediate departure, are understood to have forimiia. 
related to the various ministerial changes which had taken ])lace, and the various 
parliamentary proceedings of which India was the subject. In the course of 
nine months three distinguished statesmen had aspired to the honour of being 
its legislators, and with that view brought forward bills which still possess 
historical importance. The first in order was the bill introduced by Mr. Duiidas 
on the l ith of April, 1783. It proposed, as its leading provisions, to give the 
crown a power of recalling the principal servants of the Company, to define 
more accurately the extent of control wliich the governor-general and council 
of Bengal were entitled to exercise over the other presidencies, and to authorize 
the governor-general to act, whenever he should deem it exj)edient, on his own 
responsibility, should he happen to differ in opinion with the majority of his 
colleagues. This bill had been framed while the Shelburne ministry was in 
office, but as that ministry had fallen nine days before it was introduced, Mr. 
Dundas, seeing no prospect of carrying it, allowed it to drop. 

The second bill was introduced on the 18th of November, only a week after 
the meeting of a new parliament, by Mr. Fox, who had become a secretary of 
state, and ministerial leader of the Hoase of Commons, in consequence of the 
coalition of his party with that of Lord North. It was entitled “A bill for 
vesting the affairs of the East India Company in the hands of certain commis¬ 
sioners for the benefit of the^ proprietors and the public.” In accordance with 
this title, it proposed not sq much to reform, ssa to revolutionize the existing 
constitution of the Company, and proceeded on the following preamble:— 

VoL. ir. ’ 169 
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A.D. 1783. “Whereas disorder of an alarming nature and magnitude have long prevailed 
and do still continue and increase, in the management of the ten-itorial posses- 

Mr. Fox’* sions, the revenues, and the commerce of this kingdom in the East Indies; by 

JndlunbiU. , ^ ^ , . , , , ii 1 . . • 1 1 % 

means whereof the prosperity of the natives hath been greatly diminished, and 
the valuable interests of this nation in the said territorial possessions, revenues, 
and commerce, have been materially impaired, and would probably fall into uttei- 
ruin if an immediate and fitting remedy were not provided” Assuming this 
preamble to be proved, there was no use in attempting half measures. The 
wliole body was totally and incurably coiTupt, and was only to be saved from 
destruction by being deprived of all means of hurting itself The proposal 
therefore was to place it under trust for a period of four years. With this 
view, the court of directors and the general com*t of proprietors were both to 
be abolished, and all their powers, so far as not altered by the new act, were to 
be conferred on seven directors, and nine assistant-directors, the latter, however, 
being restricted to the management of the commerce only, and being even in 
tliis “under and subject to the orders and directions'* of the fonner, who alone 
were to have “full power and authority’^ to govern, order, and manage the 

itsiawiing whole affairs of the Company, and in particular “to remove, displace, suspend, 
appoint, confirm, or restore all and every person or pei’sons whatsoever, from or 
to any office, station, or capacity whatever, civil or military.” Both the direc- 
toi's, of whom no special qualification was required, and the assistant-directors, 
who behoved to be proprietors possessing at least £2000 of stock, were named 
in the bill, but in the occurrence of vacancies they were to be supplied, in the 
case of directors, by the crown, and in the case of assistant-directors, by the 
proprietors, who, it was specially provided, were not to “vote by ballot, or in 
any other covert or concealed manner, but in an open court” specially sum¬ 
moned for the purpose. The assistant-directors might be removed for miscon¬ 
duct by a vote of five directors; and both director and assistant-directors were 
removable by the crown on the address of either House of Parliament. Neither 
directors nor assistant-directors were to hold any office whatsoever in the service 
of the Company, nor any place of profit under the crown during ])leasure. No 
mention was made of any payment to the directors, but each assistant-director 
was to have a salary of £500 a year. Other sections of the bill contained 
various provisions for enabling the directors to settle the differences which 
might arise between the supreme council and the subordinate presidencies, or 
between governors and their councils, to redress the grievances of native and 
protected princes, and prevent or punish other ascertained abuses. It is un¬ 
necessary, however, to enter fiirther into detail, as the bill, instead of becoming 
law, proved the ruin of the ministry which had ventured to propose it. This 
was owing, not so much to its own demerits, though these were neither few 
nor small, as to adventitious causes, the most powerful of which was the avowed 
hostility of the king, who went so far as to intrust Earl Temple with a written 
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note, in which his majesty declared that “he should deem those who should vote a.d. 
for it (the bill) not only not his friends, but his enemies, and that if Lord 
Temple could put it in stronger words, he had full authority to do so."' Before ytr. 
this note was written the bill had passed the commons by a majority of 208 to 
102, and been read a first time in the lords. On the second reading the efi'ect 
of the king’s note was strikingly manifested. Several peers who had intrusted 
the minister with their proxies withdrew them only a few lioui's before tlie 
liouse met, others accustomed to be his supporters voted in opposition, and the 
bill was thrown out by a majority of eighty-seven to seventy-nine. Tlie dis¬ 
missal of the coalition ministry immediately followed, and Mr. Pitt became first 
lord of tlie treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 

The state of political parties was now singular. Mr. Fox’s bill, rejected by « 
the lords, had been carried in the commons by a majority of more than two to 
one, and this majority, though gradually dwindling down, still continued so 
great that the new ministry sustained a succession of defeats. One of these 
took place on the introduction of a tliird East India bill, which, having been 
brought in by Mr. Pitt on the IGth of January, 1781, after leave obtained, and 
been read a second time on the 23d, was thrown out, on the motion for its being- 
committed, by a majority of 222 to 214 Immediately on its rejection, as if 
India were now by mutual consent the battle-field on which the struggle be¬ 
tween the two great political parties in the state was to be decided, Mr. Fox 
gave notice of his intention to bring in another bill “for the better regulation 
and management of the aftairs of the East India Company.” This intention 
he was not permitted to carry out. His majority in the commons had almost 
<lisappeared, that against him in the lords hail rapidly increased; and the general 
dissatisfaction felt at the coalition, in which everything like principle seemed 
to have been sacrificed for the attainment of place, left no room to doubt that 
ministers might, by dissolving parliament, gain a large accession (.)f strength. 

So conscious, indeed, were Mr. Fox and his party of this fiict, that they had 
endeavoured to prevent the realization of it, by moving and carrying an address 
to his majesty against a dissolution. This extreme measure, by increasing the 
unpopularity of its supporters, only precipitated the appeal to the constituencies. 

The result was to give ministers a powerful majority. 

Shoiily after the new parliament met, Mr. Pitt again brought in an East 
India bill. Though difiering little from the former, which the commons had 
rejected, it now passed with comparative ease through both houses, and having 
received the royal assent on the 13th of August, 1784, ranks in the statute book 
as 24 Geo. III. c. 25. It is entitled “An act for the better regulation and man¬ 
agement of the affairs of the East India Company, and of the British poases- 
sions in India; and for establishing a court of judicatme, for the more speedy 
and effectual trial of persons accused of offences committed in the East Indies.” 

Its distinguishing feature is the establishment of a board of commiasioners, since 
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A.D. 1784 . usually designated, though not in the act itself, the Board of Control, because 
designed to ^'superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 

r^ingpro- which in any wise relate to the civil or military government, or revenues of 

vUious of ^ • 

Mr. Pitt’s the British possessions in the East Indies.” The board, nominated by the crown, 
and at all times revocable by it, was to consist of not more than six individuals, 
privy councillors, of whom one was to be a principal secretary of state, and 
another the chancellor of the exchequer. The secretary of state, or, in his 
absence, the chancellor of the exchequer, or, in the absence of both, the senior 

The boaixi member was to preside. As the former two could seldom if ever attend, the 
effect of this arrangement was to make the senior member the only actual 
president, and thus procure for him the usual designation of president of the 
board of control. The board was to have free access to all the papers of the 
Company, and the directors were not only to deliver to it all papers and 
despatches relating to civil and military government or revenue, but to obey 
whatever ordera and instructions the board might be pleased to give respecting 
them. The only matters not submitted to the control of the board were the 
commercial; and as it was possible that the board and the directors might differ 
in opinion as to the subject-matter of a despatch, the one holding it to belong 
to one of the classes of subjects placed under control, and the other holding it 
to be strictly commercial, it was provided that in all such cases of difference, 
his majesty in council should decide without appeal. 

Home man- Nominally the court of directors and the general court of proprietors were 
to be constituted as before, and exercise all the rights of patronage, and other 
privileges which they previously possessed; in reality, however, they were 
essentially changed, not merely by the very establishment of the board, but by 
other special provisions in the act. Thus, by section 20, the proprietors were 
prohibited from interfering to alter any order once approved by the board; and 
by sections 15 and IG, tlie directors as a body were excluded not only from the 
management, but even from the knowledge of all transactions “concerning the 
levying of war or making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the 
native princes or states in India.” This great constitutional change was effected 
by the establishment of a secret committee. This committee, consisting of not 
more than three of their number, the directors were enjoined to appoint, and 
through these three the board might transmit and give effect to all their orders 
relating to the above important transactions. Again, while by section 19 it 
was expressly declared that the board were not to have the “power of nomina¬ 
ting or appointing any of the servants of the said United Company,” it was 
enacted by section 22, that the power of removing or recalling any servant, 
high or low, civil or military, might be exercised not merely by the directors, 
but by the crown. The obvious tendency, and, as will afterwards be seen, the 
practical result of this absolute power of recall, was to enable the crown to 
monopolize as much India patronage as it might choose to claim, since every 
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nomination not made in accordance with its wishes it could at once nullify by a d. i 784 . 
recalling the nominee. 

With regard to the management in India, few constitutional changes were Foreign 
made. The superiority of the governor-general to his colleagues was to remain 
restricted as before to a casting vote; but both in Bengal and tlie other presi¬ 
dencies, the number of councillors was to be reduced to three, of wliom the 
commaiider-in-chief vras always to be one, ami to rank immediately after the 
governor. He was not, however, unless specially ai)pointed, to succeed to the 
chair during a temporary vacancy, os the next senior councillor might. In 
order to define more accurately the relations of the supreme council and the 
other presidencies, it was enacted by section 31 that “tlie governor-general 
and council of Fort William aforesaid shall have power and authority to 
superintend, control, and direct the several presidencies and governments now 
or hereafter to be erected or established in the Eiist Indies by the said united 
Company, in all such points as relate to any transactions with the country 
powers, or to war or peace, or to the application of the revenues or forces of 
such presidencies and settlements in time of war, or any other points as shall 
from time to time be specially refeixed by the court of directors of the said 
Company to their superintendence and control. Where doubts might arise as to 
whether the supreme council were not exceeding the above jurisdiction, the 
subordinate presidencies were still in the meantime to obey. • In regard to 
foreim |)olicy, the 34th section declares and enacts Jis follows:—“Whereas to roUcytobe 

\ ^ ^ 1 » . . T - 1 . pui-suea. 

pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are measures 

repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation,'' therefore 
“it shall not be lawful for the governor-genertal and council of Fort William 
aforesaid, without the express command and authority of the said court of 
directors, or the secret committee of the said court of directors, in any case 
(except where hostilities have actually been commenced, or preparations actually 
made for the commencement of hostilities, against the British nation in India, 
or against some of the princes or states dependent thereon, or whose territories 
the said united Company shall be at such time engaged by any subsisting 
treaty to defend or guarantee), either to declare war or commence hostilities, 
or enter into any treaty for making war again.st any of the country princes or 
states in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any country, 
provinces, or states; and that in such case, it shall not be lawful for the said 
governor-general and council to declare war or commence hostilities, or enter 
into any treaty for making war against any other prince or state, than such as 
shall be actually commencing hostilities, or making preparations as aforesaid; 
or to make such treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any prince or state, 
but upon the consideration of such prince or state actually engaging to assist 
the Company against such'hostile commencement, or preparations made as 
aforesaid.” 
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Among the various other provisions of the act, it may be sufficient simply 
to mention one series designed to prevent corrupt accumulation in India, by 
compelling the servants of the Company on their return to furnish inventories 
of their property on oath and under heavy penalties; another series erecting a 
new court in this country for the trial of offences committed in India by British 
subjects; and separate sections prohibiting presents, fixing the rule of appoint¬ 
ment by seniority, enforcing economy, redressing the complaints of zemindars, 
and others arranging the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, and settling disputes between 
him and the Eajah of Tanjore. The provisions for the disclosures of property 
proved so inquisitorial, that they were foimally repealed after the feipse of only 
two years by 26 Geo. III. c. 16, which also supplied an important defect in the 
above act, by authorizing the governor-general, as proposed by Mr. Dundas’s 
bill, to act in certain cases on his own responsibility, even in opposition to tlie 
majority of his council, and allowed the offices of governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief to be united in one person. The new court, though not abol¬ 
ished, was so clumsily contrived, that no proceedings ever took place under it. 
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I HEN Mr. Hastings quitted Bengal without waiting a.d. i 78 :». 
for the arrival of a regularly appointed successor, 
temporary possession of the chair was taken by 
Mr. Jolm Maepherson, to whom it of right belonged governor 

. . I generjil. 

as the senior member of council. This was the 
gentleman who was formerly sseen intriguing for the 
Nabob of Arcot with the British ministry, and was rewarded 
for his zealous exertions to injure the Company, by the appoint¬ 
ment of a writership in the presidency of Madras. His possession of 
talent, and more especially of that kind of talent which gains patronage, 

^ and thereby secures advancement, was fully evinced by his subsequent 
career. Governor Duprd, shortly after his return from England, admitted 
him to his confidence, and employed him in writing his despatches. Thus 
patronized, he in 1774! obtained the lucrative appointment of paymaster to the 
army. In 1776, he sustained what seemed to be a serious reverse of fortune, 
though it ultimately paved the way for his higher promotion. A memorial, 
detailing the manner in which he had intrigued for the nabob, had somehow 
fallen into the hands of Lord Pigot. It is probable that in the disputes which 
then prevailed at Madras, Mr. Maepherson had strenuously espoused the cause 
of his ancient patron; and that, his lordship, who had been specially sent out 
to oppose the claims of the nabob, and reinstate the Rajah of Tanjore in his 
territories, was not unwilling to use the memorial for the purpose of ridding 
himself of a formidable opponent. He therefore caused Mr. Maepherson to be 
summoned before the council, and interrogated whether he acknowledged the 
memorial as his production. Having given what was held to be an evasive 
answer, he was forthwith, without being called upon for his defence, dismissed 
from the Company's service. On his return to England, he appealed to the 
directors, a majority of whom seem to have been easily satisfied that he ought 
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A.D. 17 G 5 . to be restored, but were puzzled how to proceed. By the Regulating Act, a 
servant dismissed could not be restored without the concurrence of three-fourths 
Mr, Mac of the directors and three-fourths of the proprietora Was this requisite in the 

phofBou * * * 

goremor- ]j)resent instance, or would a mere majority suffice? The Company’s standing 
general. while admitting that the dismissal was informal, held rather inconsis¬ 

tently that the concurrence of three-fourths was required, and volunteered advice 
on a subject on which it was not asked, by adding to his opinion the following 
postscript:—** It is worth considering, if Mr. Macpherson should be restored, 

whether he is a proper person to be con¬ 
tinued in the Company’s seiwlce. He had 
in my opinion too much connection with 
the Nabob of Arcot; and when the Com¬ 
pany’s interest and the nabob’s are affect- 
\ ed, as they will often happen, they will 
4 greatly disturb a man of honour and in¬ 
tegrity.” The directors, not yet satisfied, 
consulted the solicitor-general, Mr. Wedder- 
bum, afterwards Lord-chancellor Lough¬ 
borough, who solved the difficulty in a 
more lawyer-like manner, by holding that 
an irregular dismissal was in fact no dis¬ 
missal at all, and consequently that the 
only thing now necessary was to declare 
Sir johh macphersok. that Mr. Macphersou was still in the ser- 

From a portrait ongnived by W. Beynoldi. 

Vice. 

Inoonaistent The directors, in acting upon this opinion, thought it necessary to soften the 
proceeding to the Madras council by adding, when they announced to them 
Mr. Macpherson's restoration, that, “ as his behaviour was disrespectful to the 
board, and in other particulars very reprehensible, we direct that you give him 
a severe reprimand, and acquaint him that a like conduct will meet with a 
severer punishment.” The directors could hardly have been serious in this 
part of the sentence, since they allowed him to remain in England till January, 
1781, and then sent him out, not to Madras, but to Bengal, to supply the place 
rendered vacant in the supreme council by the resignation of Mr. Barwell. 
This brought him so near the chair that Mr. Hastings’ departure placed him in 
it, and thus, by a train of circumstances, an individual, over whose head a 
sentence of censure for conduct "very reprehensible” hung suspended, became 
Governor-general of India. 

It is doubtful if any amount of administrative skill ‘would have enabled 
Mr. Macpherson to surmount the obstacles arising from his early antecedents, and 
prove himself worthy of the honour which had been unexpectedly thrust upon 
him, and it was fortunate, both for him and the Company, that the short period 
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he held the chair wm one of comparative qtLieaoeoce. He is far, a.p. irss. 
however, feom admittiiig that.he had m easy task to perform. On the contrary, 
on the 4th of March, 1785, only a month after he had obtained his elevation, 
he declared in a letter to the directors—‘"The public distress was never so of Mao- 
pressing as at this moment. The season of the heavy collections is over: SSSL- 
the demands of Madras and Bombay are most pressing; and our arrears to the 
army are upwards of fifty lacs.” At a kter period, when made aware of the 
appointment of a successor, and naturally desirous to set his own conduct in 
the most favourable light, he reminded the directors that he had become their 
governor-general “ at a season of peculiar difficulty, when the close of a ruinous 
war, and the relaxed habits of their service, had left all their armies in arrear 
and their presidencies in disorder.'' Some credit was given to Mr. Macpherson 
for financial ability, and for the exertions which he made to meet the pressure 
on the treasury, by enforcing economy and effecting reduction wherever it was 
practicable. Partly as a reward for this conduct, and partly also, it is pre¬ 
sumed, for political services rendered at various times^ be was created a baronet 
on the 10th of June, 1786. The directors also, when they appointed his 
successor, gave him an unanimous vote of thanks for his whole conduct as 
governor-general. It would seem, however, that in this vote they were some¬ 
what premature, and that more careful inquiry wonld have thrown considerable 
doubts, both on the success and the purity of his administration. Promises of 
assistance, which he had unwarrantably made to the Mahrattas, placed his suc¬ 
cessor in a dilemma from which he found extreme difficulty in escaping, without 
serious offence either to them or to Tippoo, who, if such assistance had been 
given, would justly have complained of it as a gross violation of treaty; and 
Lord Cornwallis, , writing confidentially to Mr. Dundas, does not hesitate to say, com- 
“ I depend on your secrecy, and will not conceal from you that the late govern- ion of it: 
ment (Sir John Macpherson's) had no authority, and the grossest frauds were 
daily committed before their faces; their whole conduct, and all their pretensions 
to economy, except in the reduction of salaries, was a scene of delusion." ^ At a 
later period, when Sir John Maqpherson was proposing to return to India, not 
seriously, but in the hope that the proposal might induce government to grant 
him a pension. Lord ComwaUis again wrote Mr. Dundas as follows (vol. i. p. 371): 

“That the former (Sir,J, Macpherson) does not return to India, is indeed a 
fortimate event: but bis being officially permitted to return, and his having 
been within a few days of embarking, has had an effect not easily to be removed. 

What must the people of this country, either Europeans or natives, imagine? 

They have seen that our mi^urea have been as widely different as, I trust, they 
believe our depositions and characters to he." Again, he asks, “Why does 
Mr. Dundas let him return? Why does he not tell him, when he talks of griev* 

* o/ dtorfef, Jlrit Marq^ Cornwaiii$i 'wilh notes, hf CWlet Eoia Bs^., 
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A D im ftpceiai and petisions, that he may thmk himself off that he is hot impeached? 

—that he was guilty of a breach of an act of parliament in the offer which, he 
8irj<aMi made of aid to the Poonah government; and that he was guilty of basely 
degrading the national character by the quibbles and lies which he made use of 
to evade the performance of it;—that his government was a system of the 
dirtiest jobbing?” As Lord Cornwallis, at the time when he used this strong 
language, was personally offended at a rumour which Sir John Macpherson bad 

circulated respecting him, perhaps some 
deduction ought to be ma(^ from this 
bitter censure, but his lordship never 
would have written in such terms with¬ 
out having ample proof that his charges 
were well founded, and that Sir John 
Macpherson, whose large stature and 
soft plausible manner had given him the 
surname of “ the gentle giant,” was in¬ 
deed what his antecedents lead us to 
expect—^an unscrupulous intriguer and 
wholesale dealer in corraption. 

During Sir John Macpherson's tenure 
of office, Lord Macartney paid a visit 
to Calcutta. He had been mainly in¬ 
strumental in obtaining the assignment 
of the nabob's revenues, and was con¬ 
vinced that the only effectual method of 
r.oid making these revenues available, both for the current expenses of goveniment, 
goVetnorof and the liquidation of the debt due by the nabob to the Company, was to make 
Hadrat. assignment permanent. This proposal was of course most obnoxious to 

the nabob, who insisted, with some show of reason, that, as the assignment hsfd 
been originally made on the understanding that it was to exist only during the 
war, it was a breach of good faith to insist on continuing it, now that the war 
had ceased. In this view the nabob was strenuously supported by Paul 
Benfield and the other so-called creditors of the nabob, who left no means 
untried to prejudice both the supreme council and the court of directors against 
Lord Macartney's plan. With the supreme council they were completely suc¬ 
cessful, and Mr. Hastings, now at open war with his lordship, had peremptorily 
enjoined him to make the re-assignment to the nabob without delay. Hie 
court of directors at first took an opposite view, but ultimately were induced, 
or rather perhaps compelled to change it, as the Board of Control was now in 
full operation, and had espoused the cause of Benfield and his coadjutors. Lord 
Macartney had brayed the indignation of the supreme council, and in effect 
defied Mr. Hastings to do his worst by refusing to obey his orders. The same 
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e6urse could not be pursued with the directors, more especially as they were 
now understood only to express the sentiments of the government, and he there¬ 
fore adopted.the only alternative which could save his consistency by resigning. 

The resignation, however, was not a sudden thought. He had previously, on the 
ground of ill health, requested the appointment of a successor, and the same letter 
which ordered the restoration of the assignment, informed him that he was to be 
succeeded by Mr. Hollond, who, being already in the country, could enter on office 
at once. There was thus nothing to prevent Lord Macartney from carrying his 
resolution into immediate effect. Previous to the arrival of the final decision of 
the directors on the subject of the assignment, he had prepared for the worst. 

** Well apprised,’* he says, “ of the nabob's extensive influence, and of the ability, 
industry, and vigilance of his agents, and observing a concurrence of many 
other circumstances, I was not without apprehensions, that before the govern¬ 
ment of Madras could have timely notice of the train, the assignment might be 
blown up at home, the sudden shock of which I knew must almost instantly 
overthrow the Company in the Carnatic. I therefore employed myself most 
assiduously in making prepai-ations to mitigate the mischief*, and by degrees 
collected and stored up all the money that it was possible to reserve with 
safety from other services and demands; so that, when the explosion burst upon 
us, I had provided an unexpected mass of little less than thirteen lacs of rupees 
(£130,000) to resist its first violence.” Whatever relief this might give, the 
future was still to be provided for, and therefore Lord Macartney, now relieved 
from the toils of office, agreed, at the request of his late colleagues, instead of 
sailing direct for England, to pay a visit to Calcutta, and endeavour, by a full na visit to 

n 1 Caloutto. 

and strong representation of the pernicious consequences of reinstating the 
nabob, to obtain the sanction of the supreme council to a postponement. Success 
could scarcely have been anticipated, since at the very head of the council sat 
a man whose symp^ithies must have been wholly enlisted in favour of the nabob, 
and who, after exposing himself to obloquy by acting as his agent and sitting 
in parliament as his nominee, was not now likely to turn his back upon him. 

There was still another resource. Hopes had been held out that the revenues 
of Bengal were about to yield a surplus by whicli the deficiencies of the other 
presidencies would be supplied, but the prognosticated funds were not forth¬ 
coming, and the supreme council, when solicited on the subject, could only point 
to their own necessities, and declare their inability to “ give any extraordinary 
and continued aid to Fort St George.” 

While detained in Calcutta by illness, Lord Macartney received a flattering 
testimony to the value of his previous services, in a despatch from the directors 
appointing him governor-general. His health and other considerations induced 
him to decline the appointment, and, leaving Sir John Macpherson still in 
possession of the chair, he set sail for England He did not then think that 
he had dosed his Indian career. From the account of his biographer he appears 
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tiill he diQuld ^T6 had m oppoirtuaity of peitoii^ ^eubmittmgtehietmbjBstj’^^ 
mitiiitevB pertain i^gulations, whidbi he eonsidered indispenfia^k 
tion of this part of the empire, and of laying before them those conditioiia on 
whidi only he felt bimeelf able to fuMl the purposes of his appointment, with 
advantage to the. public and reputation to himself.^ ^ When he arrived in 
Ei^land on the 9th of January, 1786, the appointment was still open, and he 
had conferences both with the directors and with ministers, by whom, while 
ostensibly disdaiming Indian patronage, the vacancy was truly to be supplied. 
His suggestions for the improvement of the administration in India were 
favourably received, and everything preparatory to his acceptancd%f the office 
seemed about to be arranged, when he intimated his expectation, that, instead 
of continuing only an Irish, he would be made a British peer. Mr. Bundas, 
who, as president of the Board of Control, had urged Lord Macartney's appoint¬ 
ment, and Mr. Pitt, who, on his suggestion, had concurred in it, in the face of 
considerable opposition from members of his administration and a strong party 
in the India House, felt hurt at this stipulation for honours, and without further 
communication with Lord Macartney, immediately conferred the office of 
governor-general on Lord Cornwallis. 

Tiie Nabob The re-assignment of the revenues to the nabob was not the part of his affairs 

of Aroot'a . ® ^ 

debts. which had at this time occupied the attention of the directors and the Board of 
Control The enormous claims of debt which Paul Benfield and others had reared 
against him were thi^eatening to absorb all his revenues, and it therefore became 
necessary to make some final arrangement respecting them. Accordingly each 
of the three India bills brought into parliament by Mr. Bundas, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Pitt, contained a special clause on the subject. Mr. Bundas's bill proposed 
to *'take into consideration the present state of the affitirs of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and inquire into and ascertain the origin, nature, and amount of his just 
debts." Mr. Fox, in addition to a similar inquiry, proposed to strike at the root 
of the evil by enacting that in future it should be “unlawful for any servant, 
civil or military, of the Company to be engaged in the borrowing or lending of 
any money, or in any money transactions whatsoever, with any protected or other 
native prince," and that the Nabob of Arcot, the Rajah of Tanjore, or any other 
protected native prince, should “not assign, mortgage, Or pledge any land what¬ 
soever, or the produce or revenue thereof, to any British subject whatsoever.” 
The clause in Mr. Pitt's bill, the only one which became law, was as follows: 
“Whereas very large sums of money are claimed to be due to British subjects 
by the Nabob of Arcot, .... be it enacted that the court of directors lAall, as 
soon as may be, take into consideration the ori^n and justice of the said demands; 
and that they shall give such orders to their presidencies and servants abroad 
for completing the investigation thereof, as the nature of the case shall require^ 

* Barrow*8 Zife of Lord toI. i. p. 805, 
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and for e$tabUaMiigi in conc^ with the n^h, Buoh fund for the discharge of 
those debts which shall appear to be justly due, as shall appear consistezit with 
the rights of the Company, the security of the creditors, and the honour and 
dignity ^ the said nabob/' 

In accordance with this enactment, the directors proceeded to ‘"take into 
consideration the origin and justice" of these claiins on the nabob, and ""for 
completing the investigation," {U'epared the draft of a de^atch instructing the 
Madras government how to proceed Having submitted this draft for approval 
to the Board of Control, they were astonished, on receiving it back, to find it so 
completely altered as to retain little of its original identity. In particular, the 
investigation contemplated by the legislature was entirely superseded, and it 
was declared in regard to two important classes of debts, described as ""the loan 
of 1767 and the loan of 1777, commonly called the cavalry loan," that their 
‘"origin and justice" was ""clear and indisputable, agreeable to the true sense 
and spirit of the late act of parliament.” A third class of debts, described as 
the ""consolidated debt of 1777," was admitted to stand ""upon a less favourable 
footing/’ It had been contracted at a time when ""an irreversible order of the 
directors" prohibiting their people ""from having any dealings with the country 
governments in money matters" was ‘"in full force and vigour;’' it had been 
declared by the Madras council not to have been ""in any respect whatever con¬ 
ducted under the auspices or protection of that government;" and in December, 
1778, as soon as the consolidation of that debt became known to the directors, 
they had written as follows: “Your account of the nabob’s private debts is very 
alarming; but from whatever cause or causes those debts have been contracted 
or increased, we hereby repeat our orders, that the sanction of the Company 
be on no accotmt given to any kind of security for the payment or liquidation 
thereof (except by the express authority of the court of directors), on any 
account or pretence whatever." The consolidated debt, accordingly, had re¬ 
ceived “no sanction or authority," and the creditors moreover, when they made 
their alleged loans, were not only aware ""how greatly the af&irs of the nabob 
were at that time deranged,” but had taken “the most effectual means to post¬ 
pone" the payment of his debt to the Company, “by procuring an assignment 
of such specific revenues for the discharge of their own debts as alone could 
have enabled" him to meet it. This debt, thus accumulated in direct violation 
of a subsisting order of the directors, and to the direct injury of the Company, 
had certainly no claim to their countenance, and ought, at all events, to have 
been subjected to a most rigid examination. The Board of Control arrived at 
a different conclusion, and using the directors as their mouth-piece, gave their 
decision in the following terms:— 

“ Under all these circumstances we should be warranted to refuse our aid or 
protection to the recovery of this loan; but when we consider the inexpediency 
of keeping the subject, of the nabob'a debts longer afloat than is absolutely 
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; wh^ W6 comid^ Ik)^ moch the duel eonolusion of this business will 
" tend to promote tranquillity, credit, and circulation of property in the Carnatic; 
and when we consider that the debtor concurs with the creditor in establishing 
the justice of those debts consolidated in 1777 into gross sums, for which bonds 
were given, liable to be transferred to persons diderent from the original credi¬ 
tors, and having no share or knowledge of the transactions in which the debts 
originated, and of course how little ground there is to expect any substantial 
good to result from an unlimited investigation into them, we have resolved so 
far to recognize the justice of those debts as to extend to them that protection 
which, upon more forcible grounds, we have seen cause to allow to the other two 
classes of debts.” The only distinction made between the debts wSs, that while 
the two farmer classes were to be admitted without question, complaints might 
be received against the third class “at the instance, either of the nabob himself, 
or of other creditors injured by their being so admitted, or by any other persons 
having a proper interest, or stating reasonable grounds of objection.” 

In carrying out the above views the Board of Control classified the debts in 
the following manner:—1. The debt of 1767 to be made up to the end of 1784, 
with the current interest at ten per cent. 2. Tlie cavalry loan to be made up 
to the same period, with the current interest at twelve per cent. 3. The debt 
consolidated in 1777 to be made up to the same peiiod, with the current interest 
at twelve per cent, to November, 1781, and from thence, with the cun'ent inter¬ 
est at six per ceni Twelve lacs of pagodas (about £480,000) were to be received 
annually from the nabob, and applied to the liquidation of his debt in the fol¬ 
lowing order:—1: To the growing interest on the cavalry loan at twelve per cent. 
2. To the growing interest on the debt of 1777 at six per cent. The remainder 
was to be equally divided—one half given to settling the Company's debt, and 
the other half to paying the growing interest at ten per cent, and towards the 
discharge of the principal of the debt of 1767. After the extinction of this 
debt a similar process was to be continued, the twelve lacs being applied, first, 
in paying the growing interest on the debt of 1777, and the remainder there¬ 
after equally divided—one half to pay the current interest and principal of the 
cavalry loan, and the other half to discharge the Company’s debt. On the 
extinction of the cavalry loan, seven lacs were to be employed in extinguishing 
the Company’s debt, and five lacs in paying the growing interest and capital 
of 1777. On the extinction of the Company’s debt, the whole twelve lacs were 
to be applied to the debt of 1777 till the whole was discharged, 

Tliis complicated arrangement seemed to the Board “founded on justice and 
the relative circumstances of the different debts.’* The directors thought dif¬ 
ferently, and proceeded to state objections to such of the amendments on their 
original draft as appeared to them either insufficient, inexpedient, or unwar¬ 
ranted.” In thus objecting, they appear not to have felt sure of their ground, 
and hence, besides expressing ‘‘extreme concern” at a difference of opinion with 
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tb6 Boaird in this surly exercise of their controlling power, employ the following a.d, nw. 
apologetic terms: ‘*In so novel an institution, it can scarce be. thought extra- 
ordinary if the exact boundaries of pur respective fanctions and duties should nifterenoeof 
not at once, on either side, be precisely and familiarly understood, and we 
therefore confide in your justice and candour for believing that we have no contJLiLd 
wish to evade or frustrate the salutary purposes of your institution, as we on 
our part are thoroughly satisfied that you have no wish to encroach on the legal 
powers of the East India Company/' The directors were evidently under the 
impression that they still possessed some degree of independent power. The 
result of their remonstrance on this occasion must have gone far to open their 
eyes, and convince them that whenever the Board of Control chose to be per¬ 
emptory they had no alternative but to obey. 

In regard to the private debts of the nabob, and the application of 
twelve lacs annually, the directors submitted “that at least the opportunity bytheuoani 
of questioning, within the limited time, the justice of any of the debts, ought 
to have been fully preserved,” and doubted “how for the express direction of 
the act to examine the nature and origin of the debts has been by the amended 
paragraphs complied with/' In respect to the mode of payment they use 
stronger language and say, *^Our duty requires that we should state our 
strongest dissent. Our right to be paid the arrears of those expenses by which, 
almost to our ruin, we have preserved the country, and all the property con¬ 
nected with it, from falling a prey to a foreign conqueror, surely stands para¬ 
mount to all claims for former debts upon the revenues of a country so pre¬ 
served, even if the legislature had not expressly limited the assistance to be 
given to private creditors to be such as sho\ild be consistent with our own 
rights.” They conclude with declaring, “until our debt shall be discharged we 
can by no means consent to give up any part of the seven lacs to the private 
creditors; and we humbly apprehend that in this declaration we do not exceed 
the limits of the authority and rights vested in us." The Board of Control con¬ 
descended to return an answer, but in a style which evinced a full consciousness 
of the extent of their powers. After endeavouring to show that the debt of the 
nabob, if taken at three millions sterlingf will, by the plan proposed, be dis¬ 
charged “in the course of the eleventh year,” they continued thus: “We cannot, 
therefore, be of opinion that there is the smallest ground for objecting to this 
arrangement as injurious to the interests of the Company, even if the measure 
were to be considered on the mere ground of expediency, and with a view 
only to the wisdom of re-establishing credit and circulation in a commercial 
establishment, without any consideration of those motives of attention to the 
feelings and honour of the nabob, of humanity to individuals, and of justice 
to persons in your service and living under your protection, which have 
actuated the legislature, and which afford not only justifiable but commendable 
grounds for your conduct. 
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A.D. The directors after this rebufi’ were unable to carry their interference any 

-- - further, but there was still another ordeal through which the resolution of 

XHtevuomin the Board of Control was destined to pasa On the 28th of February, 1785, 
Mr. Fox brought the subject before parliament, by a motion ‘*for papers relative 
to the direction for charging the Nabob of Arcot s private debts to Europeans 
on the rev^Ques of the Carnatic."' This motion was resisted by ministers, in a 
manner which showed that there was something behind the curtain which they 
were anxious to conceal. Mr. Burke drew the curtain aside, and in the cele¬ 
brated speech from which we have more than once quoted, made it palpable, 
almost to demonstration, that the recognition of the debt without even the form 
of examination, was a shameless concession made to Paul Benfield, for thl purpose 
of securing his parliamentary influence. After a damaging exposure of minis-: 
terial corruption, Mr. Burke sums up in the following terms:—'*1 have thus 
laid before you, I think with sufficient clearness, the connection of the ministers 
with Mr. Atkinson at the general election; I have laid open to you the con- 
Mr. Burice's nectiou of Atkiusou with Benfleld; I have shown Benfield’s employment of liis 
wealth in creating a parliamentary interest to procure a ministerial protection; 
I have set before your eyes his large concern in the debt, his practices to hide 
that concern from the public eye, and the liberal protection which he has 
received from the minister. If this chain of circumstances do not lead you 
necessarily to conclude that the minister has paid to the avarice of Benfield 
the services done by Benfield’s connection to bis ambition, I do not know any¬ 
thing, short of the confession of the party, that can persuade you of his guilt 
Clandestine and collusive practice can only be traced by combination and com¬ 
parison of dircumstancea To reject such combination and comparison is to 
reject the only means of detecting fraud; it is indeed to give it a patent and 
free license to cheat with impunity." It is rather singular that at the time of 
the debate, no reply to this speech was attempted. One reason assigned is, 
that from the little impression which it produced on the house, Mr. Pitt, after 
consulting with Mr. Grenville, considered a reply unnecessary. A more 
probable reason is, that a reply was deemed inexpedient. Ministers knew it 
was easier to find votes than arguments, and therefore hastened to close a dis¬ 
cussion, which, the longer it was continued, only made the infamy of the 
transaction more apparent How large the sums which fictitious creditors were 
enabled to extort under this corrupt arrangement with Benfield may be inferred 
from the fact that, under a commission which afterwards sat to adjudicate on 
other enormous debts alleged to have been contracted by the Nabob of Arcot^ 
out of £30,400,000 claimed, only £2,687,000 was allowed. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta in the beginning of September, 1786, 
and immediately assumed the two offices, conjoined for the first' time in bis 
person, of governor-general and commander-in chief Nearly four years before^ 
when the Shelburne ministi^' was in power, the office of governor-general had 
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beeu offered to liim, and declined on grounds similar to those which afterwards a.d. i 78«. 
induced Lord Macartney to defer his acceptance; and it was partly with a view ^ 
to remove the objections of Lord Cornwallis, that Mr. Dundas introduced into wauismade 
his East; India bill the clause empowering the governor-general to act in certain 
emergencies on his own responsibility, even in opposition to the majority of his 
council In introducing this bill, Mr. Dundas had not only urged the recall of 
Mr. Hastings, but advocated the appointment of Lord Cornwallis, on whom, by 
way of contrast, he pronounced an 
eulogy more remarkable for plainness 
of speech than elegance. “Here," he 
exclaimed, “there was no broken for¬ 
tune to be mended 1 Here was no 
avarice to be gratified! Here was no 
beggarly mushroom kindred to be 
provided for—^no ci*ew of hungry fol¬ 
lowers gaping to be gorged!" An 
eulogy, in a much better spirit than 
this vulgar tirade, was pronounced by 
Mr. Fox, who, in bringing in his East 
India bill, referred to the above clause, 
and spoke of Lord Cornwallis in the 
following terms;—“A learned gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Dundas) last year propo.sed 
to give the most extraordinary power 
to the governor-general of Bengal; he 
at the same time named the person 

who was to fill the office. The person was Earl Cornwallis, a person whom I 
name now only for the purpose of paying homage to his gi*eat character. The 
name of such a man might make parliament consent to the vesting of such 
powers in a governor-general; but certain I am that nothing but the great 
character of tliat noble lord, could ever induce the legislature to commit such 
powers to an individual at the distance of half the globe." Mr. Pitt's East 
India bill did not contain Mr. Dundas's clause, and this may have been one 
reason why Mr. Dundas, when again in power, proposed that the appointment 
of governor-general should be offered, not to Lord Cornwallis, but to Lord 
Macartney. When, for reasons already explained, this appointment did not 
take effect, Lord Cornwallis was again applied to, and accepted, on being assured 
that the additional powers which he claimed, and the legal union of the offices 
of governor-general and commander-in-chief would be secured by a new appli¬ 
cation to parliament. Clauses to this effect were accordingly introduced into 
the bill, which was passed into act 26 Geo. IJI. c. 16, but had not received 
the royal assent when Lord Cornwallis sailed. 
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A.D. i78e.^ The new government undoubtedly commenced under favourable circum- 
Btancea The character of Lord ComwaUis, notwithstanding the disaster which 
ApptAnt’ had befellen him in America, stood justly high with all parties; at the head of 
Lord Com- the Board of Control, in which all the leading powers of the directors now 
centered, was his able and zealous friend, Henry Dundas; the absolute right of 
i^rod. recall vested in the crown would be exercised the moment he intimated a wish 
to be rid of any member of his council who might threaten to be troublesome, 
and in the meantime, before the actual recall was pronounced, he could set 
opposition at defiance by acting as he was empowered to do on his own responsi¬ 
bility. The government of Sir John Macpherson had been so |peble and 
defective, that there was no risk of suffering by any comparison which might be 
instituted, and all the presidencies, though exliausted by an expensive and 
unsuccessful war, were beginning to reap the fruits of the general peace which 
had succeeded it. Lord Cornwallis, it is true, was entering on a field which was 
entirely new to him, and being in consequence obliged for a time at least to 
rely on the judgments of those whose long service had given them experience, 
was liable to be led through bad advice into serious error. On the other hand, 
he had nothing to unlearn, no old opinions to renounce, no entanglements to 
escape, and no interests to serve but those of the public. Thus disencumbered 
of everything that could divert liim from the path of duty, or thwart him in the 
discharge of it, he could hardly fail, in the exercise of the talents and virtues 
he was known to possess, to prove at once a popular and an eflicient governor- 
general. 

te”t subject which engaged the attention of Lord Cornwallis, after he 

hiaadminis- assiuncd the govcmment, was the treaty which Sir John Macpherson had made 
tration. Mabrattas, and by which he had bound the Company to furnisli them 

with a body of troops. This treaty had been concluded in the very teeth of the 
act of parliament, and was a palpable violatiqn of the treaty made with Tippoo, 
since he was at that time actually engaged in hostilities with the Mahrattas, 
and could not but consider a supply of troops to them as equivalent to a declara¬ 
tion of war against liimself. Within a fortnight after his arrival at Calcutta, 
Lord Cornwallis thus expressed his opinion in a letter to Mr. Dundas:—“You 
will see that we are got into a very awkward, foolish scrape, by offering assist¬ 
ance to the Mahrattas; how we shall get out of it with honour, God knows, 
but out of it we must get somehow, and give no troops.”^ Accordingly, on the 
27th September, he lodged a minute, in which, after exposing the illegality 
and injustice of the treaty, he adds, “It is unnecessary to examine the 
policy of a measure we are not at liberty to adopt; we cannot give the three 
battalions without going to war; we cannot go to war without offending the 
laws of our country. It is therefore high time to extricate ourselves firora our 
present critical and dangerous situation, the continuance of which will not only 
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give the most just grounds of offence to Tippoo, but will probably produce a.d. it86. 
quan’el with the Poonah ministers.” The course adopted was to take the 
opportunity of the change in the government, to intimate to the Mahrattas that a treaty 

strict adherence to subsisting treaties” would not allow the troops to be sup- Maurattaa 
plied, and soften the intimation by referring to this decision, as a proof that 
the government was determined in their future conduct to be guided by “a 
spiiit of justice.” Nana Fumavese, and the other ministers at Poonah, on 
receiving the intimation, expressed much disappointment, and even made strong 
chai-ges of duplicity, but the plain and honest course which had been taken 
proved also to be the most politic, and no open rupture was produced. 

The pecuniary position of the Company next engaged attention. The view 
which Lord Cornwallis took of it was almost desponding. In a letter addressed ofthecom- 
to the Duke of York, who was then, it seems, engaged “in the pursuit of 
military knowledge under the great authorities of Potsdam and Brunswick,” he 
says, “Tlie state of our finances is alarming, the difficulties are infinite; I feel 
that the whole may go to ruin in my hands, but I do not despair. I will not 
fail in my duty; I shall probably commit many errors, but I trust to tlie candid 
judgment of my king and country.” To the directors he wrote, '‘While our 
unavoidable expensive establishments, the interest due upon our debts, and the 
demands from the other presidencies, absorb the produce of the revenues, 
a considerable investment can only be made by fresh issues of paper. By this 
mode the evil, though protracted, is increased. It exhibits a delusive appear¬ 
ance of wealth which cannot be supported, and, by a temporaiy accommodation, 
entails permanent distresses.” His language would probably have been still more 
desponding, had he been at tliis time aware of the arrangement respecting the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts. In ignorance of that arrangement, he had proposed to 
leave the creditors to recover their debts as they could, and written in a letter 
to Mr. Dundas, “I trust you will have approved of discoiu-aging Campbell’s plan 
of taking that load on the shoulders of the Company, which I think are not 
able to bear this load of iniquity.” How much must he have been disappointed 
and disgusted on learning that not only had this load of iniquity been laid on 
the shoulders of the Company, but that in the doing of it anotlier load of dis¬ 
grace had been laid on the shoulders of the British government.. 

Shortly after the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, several of the native princes The Nabob 
and other leading personages anxiously desired leave to visit Calcutta. The 
Nabob of Oude, whose difficulties had continued to increase, proposed to come in 
person, but was at last satisfied on being pennitted to send his minister, Hyder 
Beg Khan. From the accounts which he had received, the governor-general 
seems to have had some fears of being overmatched by him. “ This minister,” 
he says in a letter to the directors, “ is described to me as a man of uncommon 
abilities, and he no doubt exercises at present the whole power of the vizier s 
government” Alluding to the same subject, in a letter to Mr. Dundas, he says, 
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A.D. iTOS#"*! expect Hyder Beg in the course of next month, when I shall have a difficult 
game to play; but I think fairness, honesty, and firmness, will be a match for 

Affiiiwof the cunning, corruption, and timidity." The interviews which took place in February, 

Ottde. 1787, when the visit was made, appear to have justified this opinion. The 
account which Lord Cornwallis gives of these interviews, in a letter to Mr. 
Dundas, is worth quoting. “ I have had several interviews with Hyder Beg 
Khan, the vizier s minister. The total mismanagement of Oude, the confused 
manner of stating accounts between the vizier and the Company, and the con¬ 
stant practice on the one part of trumping-up charges, to extort eveiy rupee 
that it was possible to get, and on the other, of making use of evei 5 y art and 
evasion to defer payment, have rendered it very difficult to establish a fair open 
line between ua" “ One great difficulty was to persuade the nabob’s minister 
that the promises made to him would be kept." “Hyder Beg," continues the 
letter, “constantly repeats a proverb of theirs —Whoever has been stung by a 
snake is frightened when he sees a rope. I have been greatly embarrassed to 
determine in my own mind what would be a fair bargain between the two 
governments, but it has been a much more arduous task to endeavour to make 
the minister believe what I said, or indeed understand the language I talked; 
I might almost as well have expected him to understand English." Lord 
Cornwallis proposed as the basis of agreement, “ that we should disclaim all 
manner of interference in the revenues, collections, commerce, and internal man¬ 
agement of the country, and that, on the other hand, we should have the entire 
direction of political matters; and as no dependence can be placed on their own 
contemptible rabble, that it should be clearly admitted that they looked to us 
solely for defence, and were to enjoy the blessings of j)eace under the protection 

Pinal of the most formidable power in Hindoostan." The ultimate arrangement was 

arrttTigfl • 

inent with that the Company should keep two brigades in Oude, and that, instead of the 
seventy-four lacs with which the nabob was previously charged, he should in 
future pay only fifty lacs in full of all demands. The revenue of Oude at this 
time exceeded two millions sterling, and therefore fifty lacs, or a fourth of the 
whole, for complete protection was not a very unreasonable demand The state 
of the country, however, must have made it doubtful if it would be paid, for at 
the veiy time when the arrangement was made, Lord Cornwallis drew the 
following picture of its government:—“From the best information I have been 
able to get concerning Oude, I hear that the vizier extorts every rupee he can 
from his ministers, to squander in debaucheries, cock-fighting, elephants, and 
horses; he is said to have a thousand of the latter in his stables, although he 
never uses them. The ministers, on their part, are fully as rapacious as their 
master; their object is to cheat him and plunder the countiy. They charge 
him seventy lacs for the maintenance of troops to enforce the collections, the 
greater part of which do not exist, and the money supposed to pay them goes 
into the pocket of Almas Ali Khan (a favourite eunuch) and Hyder Beg." 
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Another visit was offered to the governor-general at Calcutta, by a guest of^ D. 1T88. 
far higher pretensions than either Hyder Beg, or the nabob vizier liis master. 

This was Jewan Bukt Bebaudar Shall, the heir-apparent of Shah Alum, and Relations 

iK-ith Shah 

consequently designated as the Shazada, or son of the king. His father, Aiumaud 
Shah Alum, had never been his own master since he left the protection of the 
Company, but had passed from hand to hand as a mere tool, according as each 
succeeding revolution gave some new chief the ascendency at Delhi. During 
one of these vicissitudes he fell into the power of Golam Kadir Khan (son of the 
Rohilla chief Zabita Khan, Nabob of Saharunpoor), who, having gained posses¬ 
sion of Delhi in June, 1788, made Shah Alum prisoner, and barbarously with 
his own hand put out his eyes with the point of a dagger. With this exception, 
his person had been almost constantly in the possession of the Mahrattas, who 
endeavoured, by means of titles and grants which they compelled him to give, 
to extend their authority and dominion. Shortly after the death of Nujeef 
Khan, the Shazada quitted Delhi, and arrived at Lucknow in 1781?, while 
Mr. Hastings was on his last visit there. He was favourably received by the 
nabob, who allowed him four lacs of rupees for his maintenance; and he appears 
to have succeeded in ingratiating himself with Mr. Hastings, who thus writes 
of him—saw him almost daily for six months, in which we were either par¬ 
ticipators of the same dues of hospitality, or he of mine. I found him gentle, 
lively, possessed of a high sense of honour, of a sound judgment, an uncommon 
quick penetmtion, and a well-cultivated understanding, with a spirit of resigna¬ 
tion, and an equanimity of temper almost exceeding any within the reach of 
knowledge or recollection.” Such was the individual who was now engaged 
in a hopeless endeavour to revive the fortunes of his family, and in furtherance 
of this object was desirous of an interview with the new governor-general. 

What encouragement the schemes of the Shazada received from Mr. a« offered 
Hastings has not been satisfactorily explained; but the intimate terms on which tiie utter 
he had lived witli him seems to have encouraged him to try whether he might 
be able to ingratiate himself equally with Lord Coinwallia In the letter 
announcing his intended visit, he says—the particulars of the allegiance, and 
sincerity, and fidelity of the noble Englisli gentlemen used to come to my hear¬ 
ing, I turned the reins of my desire toward Lucknow, in reliance upon the 
attachment and service of the English gentlemen; and my heart's object was 
this, that, with the conjunction and advice of the noble English gentlemen, 
having provided for the settlement of the kingdom, and having planned the 
establishment of the throne of his majesty, I should obtain happiness from the 
title of heir-apparent which his majesty has bestowed upon me, and should, in 
return for this favour, perform some service which might be acceptable to his 
majesty, and might remain recorded in the annals of the world. Accordingly, 
after my arrival at Lucknow, discourses of designs and actions took place with 
Governor Hastings, but as his departure towards Europe was near, the event of 
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A.D. 17^ this business did not come to light. As all matters depend on their season, the 
event of these happy objects was kept until your arrival God be praised that 
Anc/aami the objoct of all my prayers to God is come to pass! Truly, from hearing 
thaSha. the happy news of the arrival of you, worthy of favour, fresh delights and innu- 
merable joys came to me, and it became fixed in my penetrating mind, that, by 
the assistance of God, the settlement of the affairs of his majesty's throne will 
take place in the manner which I wish, through the wise plans of you, a peer 
gifted with sincerity." He had therefore determined to make himself happy 
by an interview, and would very speedily arrive at Calcutta by the river. It 
was impossible for the governor-general to give any countenance to the objects 
which the Shazada was contemplating. He had formerly told him so, and 
could therefore now only request that his highness would remain at Benares, 
where, in consequence of orders which had been given to the officials, the atten¬ 
tion and respect due to his exalted dignity would be paid with all assiduity. 

Notwithstanding this refusal to receive the visit, it seemed probable that 
the Shazada would insist on paying it, and Lord Cornwallis had therefore 
made up his mind as to the manner in which he was to act. “I shall certainly,'' 
he says, in a letter to the directors, “receive and treat him with much respect 
and the greatest kindness, but I have already prepared his mind-not to expect 
many of the outward ceremonials usually paid in this country to the princes of the 
house of Timur, as they would not only be extremely irksome to me personally, 
but also in my opinion improper to be submitted to by the governor-general 
at the seat of your government. The whole political use that may be derived 
from this event is at present uncertain, but there may arise some future advan¬ 
tage if we can gain his affection and attachment; in the meantime you need 
not be afraid of my contracting any inconvenient engagements with him." The 
course thus chalked out was evidently dictated both by good feeling and sound 
policy, and preferable to that pursued by Mr. Hastings when, on parting with 
the prince at Benares, he left him his guard of honour, for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing up a show of state after the reality had vanished. The Shazada, however, 
appears to have thought differently, for after learning that he would not only 
receive no countenance to his schemes, but be denied the gratification of 
exhibiting himself in full pomp as the heir-apparent of the Mogul, he gave up 
the idea of visiting Calcutta, and fixed his residence at Benares, where he was 
Subsequent Suddenly cut off by fever, in May, 1788. A year before his death, the interview 
which he had sought was obtained, as Lord Cornwallis was passing through 
Benares on a tour to the north. The answer to his urgent applications for 
troops, or money to assist in the re-establishment of his father’s throne, was a 
firm refusal, and at last all he asked was an asylum to himself and his family 
within the Company’s territories, in the event of his being obliged to flee from his 
enemies. This request was granted, and to make it more fonnal and secure, it 
was reduced to writing, and signed by the governor-general and council. 
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Among the instructions which Lord Cornwallis received from the directors A.d. itst. 
before quitting England, one was to institute a strict inquiry into the mode in 
which the Company's investment was provided, and into the gross abuses and Abu«» ii» 
frauds which were supposed to be practised, through a corrupt understanding the com- 
between members of the board of trade and the contractors. The chief localities 
where these corrupt practices prevailed were Benares and Lucknow, the great 
marts for silk, and the extent to which they were carried may be infen’ed from 
the fact, that as soon as the contractors were dismissed and open competition 
was invited, the prices fell thirty per cent. So satisfied were the directors of 
the existence of collusion, that they ordered the prosecution of seven of their 
servants, who appeared to be most deeply implicated. Lord Cornwallis having, 
as he himself expressed it, undertaken the government with a full determination 
to suffer no private considerations to interfere with the discharge of what lie 
conceived to be his public duty, did not hesitate to take all the steps that 
seemed necessary, both for suppressing malpractices and punishing those who 
were guilty of them. At the same time he was not blind to the fact, that much 
of the corruption was fostered by the injudicious custom of allowing inade¬ 
quately paid officials to eke out sufficient salaries by underhand practices. On 
this subject he makes the following very startling statement: “I am soiTy to 
say that I have every reason to believe, that at present almost all the collectors 
are, under the name of some relation or friend, deeply engaged in commerce, and 
by their influence as collectors and judges of adawlut, become the most danger¬ 
ous enemies to the Company’s interest, and the greatest oppressors of the manu¬ 
factures.” His remedy was to improve the position of the collectors, and thus 
raise them above the temptation of committing fraud, or leave them, if they 
committed it, without excuse. With the former salaries he held it “impossible 
that an honest man could acquire the most moderate competency.” He there- Pareimoni- 
fore made the necessary increase, and then announced his determination to ofth© 
make an example of every offender against the revenue regulations, and the 
prohibition to engage in trade. “I am clearly of opinion,”.he remarks, “that in 
such a country as this, where the servants who hold the principal offices are 
surrounded with temptations, it will ever be found, that the only mode that 
can be successful to prevent peculation and other abuses, will bo by annexing 
liberal allowances to those offices, and give gentlemen a prospect of acquiring 
a moderate fortune from the savings of their salaries.” This maxim, though 
sound, was not palatable to the directors, who disapproved of the additional 
salaries. Their conduct, in this respect, seemed to him as the result at once of 
false economy, and of a want of proper confidence in himself Hence, in a letter 
to Mr. Dundas, dated August 26th, 1787, he animadverts upon it with some 
degree of indignation: “If the essence of the spirit of economy of the whole 
court of directors could be collected, I am sure it would fall very short of my 
earnest anxiety on that subject. But I never can or shall think that it is good 
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.economy to put men into places of the greatest confidence, where they have it 
in their power to make their fortune in a few months, without giving them 
adequate salaries." And again, “I have saved, since I came, upon the salt, upon 
the various contracts, upon remittances, balances, and jobs of different kinds, 
ten times, I may say fifty times, the amount of the salaries that are retrenched. 
I am doing everything I can to reform the Company's servants, to teach them 
to be more economical in their mode of living, and to look forward to a moderate 
competency, and I flatter myself I have not hitherto laboured in vain. But 
if all chance of saving any money, and returning to England without acting 
dishonestly, is removed, there will be an end of my reformation.” 

The civil was not the only branch of the public service in which reform was 
required. The army was also in a most defective state. In a letter to the Duke 
of York, Lord Cornwallis wrote, on the 10th November, 1786:—“The East India 
Company’s artillery are very fine, but their European infantry, on whom the 
defence of their valuable possessions may one day depend, are in a most wretched 
state. The sepoys or native black troops are fine men, and would not in size 
disgrace the Pinissian ranks; I have heard undeniable proofs of their courage 
and patience in bearing hunger and fatigue, but from the little I have hitherto 
seen of them, I have no favourable idea of their discipline.” One great cause of 
the inferiority of the Company's European troops to those of tlie king’s army 
was the very nature and condition of the service. In the case of the officers 
“the mainspring,” continues his lordship, “has always been wanting; they have 
liad no head to look up to; the promotion of rank has always gone by seniority; 
and the lucrative commands have been given to tliose who have had interest. 
Consequently there has been no spur to merit. The Company's officers have no 
regiments or governments to look forward to; few constitutions can stand tliis 
climate many years. If they cannot save some money, they must go home 
without rank or pay, condemned to disease and beggary. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the most rigid general must relax a little, and suffer practices that are in 
some degree repugnant to the nice feelings of a soldier.’' Another main cause 
of inferiority in the Company’s army was the kind of materials from which 
recruits were obtained. Writing on this subject to the directors, he says, “ The 
abuses or neglects in recruiting your Europeans appear to be scandalous, and if 
not corrected, may endanger the safety of your possessions in this quarter of the 
globe; the best men being picked from the whole of the recruits for the artillery, 
that corps both here and at Madras is in a good and serviceable state, but the 
other European regiments are in very bad condition, incomplete in numbers, 
and many of those numbers consisting of foreignei-s, sailors, invalids, or men 
under the proper size for military services.” Another singular class of recruits 
he refers to as “particularly embarrassing.” They were, as he describes them, 
“gentlemen (among whom there are even some half-pay king's officers) who 
never meant to serve, and indeed are unfit for the duties of private soldiers, but 
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>vlio procured themselves to be enrolled as recruits, merely to get a passage on a.d. me, 
board the chartered ships to India.” On their airival tliey escaped from service 
by providing a substitute, usually a sailor wJio took the first opportunity of AUv/m \n 
deserting, or some man who would probably have enlisted of his own accord, 
and then remaining for the most part without employment, were in a short 
time in great want and distress. To get rid of future importations of such 
fictitious recruits, Lord Cornwallis begged the directors to notify as publicly Jis 
possible, that any such young men do come out, either by passing themselves 
for persons of the proper class for recruits, or by the collusion of others,” he 
would insist on then* serving their time, or, in the event of discharge, on not 
only providing a substitute, but on giving security to return to Europe at their 
own expense by the first ships that sailed. 

A serious obstacle to the efficiency of the Indian army had arisen in an Proposal to 

... aiAalgHi- 

early period of the Company’s history, from jealousies and disputes about prece- mate tim 
dence among the officers. Those of the king’s service assumed a superiority 
which wtus not only galling to the feelings of the Company’s officers, but detri- 
mental to their interests, by interfering with and impeding the regular course 
of promotion. The remedy had been much discussed before Lord Cornwallis 
took his depaiture, and it had been till but determined to abolish all distinction 
between the two branches of the military service, and declare the wliole 
European army in India to be Jdng*s troops. Sliorily after his arrival in India, 

Lord Cornwallis, who had previously concurred in this project, began to enter¬ 
tain serious doubts of its practicability or expediency, and did not venture 
further than to propose that the Company should be furnished with better 
powers of recruiting, and that the Company’s officers should l aiik with those of 
the king’s troops, according to seniority of commission. Both points, though 
t^oneeded at a later period, were disapproved at home, especially by Mr. Dundas, 
who had suggested the plan of declaring all king’s troops, and continued strenu- 
oTisly to advocate it. In answer to Lord Cornwallis’ proposals he wrote, “I 
confess the plan I have suggested is a favourite child, and do not be surprised 
if I am loath to give it up.” ‘'As to the first of these conditions” (better powers 
of recruiting), " I do not believe we could ever get the better of the grumbling 
of the army upon that idea, if it was proposed; and as to the second, I do not 
believe his majesty would ever be brought to yield up the notion of his commis¬ 
sion having a pre-eminence over one flowing from a commercial body of his own 
subjects. I think my plan obviates all the difficulties.” Mr. Dundas was on obBtacies. 
this occasion too sanguine. His plan, instead of obviating all difficulties, raised 
several which could not be siumounted, and was destined, even after the king 
had formally approved of it and directed the consideration of it in the cabinet, 
to be thrown aside. The discussion of it, it may here be observed, has, in conse- 
(juence of recent changes, been revived and still continues, tis the highest 
authorities both civil and military have ranged themselves on opposite sides. 

VoL. II. 163 
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A.D. U8d. Before ihe design of declaring the whole India-European army king's troops 
was abandoned, it had been resolved, preparatory to its completion, to send out 
Collision four ucw regimeuts to India. When the resolution was first intimated to the 
liirectors * directoFS they seemed rather pleased with it, because at the time a war with 
France was apprehended, and they did not see how they could otherwise 
Control, provide effectually for the defence of their territorities. The rumour of war 
having blown past, the directors changed their view, and not satisfied witii 
objecting to the sending out of the regiments, declared their determination 
neither to receive them on board their ships nor allow their revenue to be 
employed in paying them. There was thus a direct collision betT^v'ceu the 
directors and the Board of Control, and ministers, taking part of course witli 
the Board, with which they are in fact identified, saw no better mode of expli¬ 
cating the matter than to bring in what they called a declaratory bill, for 
the purpose of explaining the powers vested in the Board by the act of 1784. 
This bill, which now ranks as 28 Geo. III. c. 8, was not passed without encoun¬ 
tering an opposition which more than once threatened the existence of the 
ministry. It proceeds on tlie preamble that doubts liad arisen whether tlie 
Board of Commissioners, under act 24 Geo. III. c. 25, were empowered to direct 
that the expense of troops deemed necessary for the security of the British 
A *ieeiara- territories iu India shall be defrayed out of the i‘evenues of these territorities, 
unless such troops are sent out at the express requisition of tlie East India 
the latter. removes the doubts by enacting and declaring that tlie Board 

and is by the said act, fully authorized and empowered to order and direct 
that all the expenses incurred, or to be hereafter incuired, for raising, transport¬ 
ing, and maintaining such forces as shall be sent to India for the security of the 
said territories and possessions, shall be paid, defrayed, and borne out of the 
revenues arising from the said territories and possessions; and that nothing in 
the said act contained extended, or extends, or shall be construed to extend, to 
restrain, or to have restrained the said commissioners from giving such orders 
or directions as aforesaid with resp^t to the expense of raising, transporting, 
and maintaining any forces which may be sent to India for the security of the 
said possessions, in addition to the forces now there."' So far the victory 
remained with the Board, but the directors could also boast of a victory, since 
the above power, instead of remaining absolute, is restricted by subsequent 
sections, which limit the number of king's troops that might be paid by the 
commissioners as above to 8045, and of Company's European troops to 12,200 
men, and prohibits them from increasing salaries or bestowing gratuities 
beyond amounts proposed and specified in despatches from the directors. The 
account which Mr. Dundas gave Lord Cornwallis of the discussion on the above 
bill is amusing: “Although this contest at fii*st began among the directors and 
proprietors of India stock, yet it was too tempting a bait not to be snatched at 
by higher powers. It became a complete opposition question, and brought 
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forth all the secret foes and lukewarm friends of government. The Loi’d a.d. nss. 
Marquis of Lansdowne rode one of the first horses, and it would have amused mv. Dun 
you in the House of Lords, to have seen him sitting between Lord Stormont of 
and Lord Loughborough, and they all hugging and complimenting each other. It onVbt*de° 
proved, however, all in vain; the bill was carried with a high hand in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the court of proprietors of India stock have had several 
Tiieetings called by factious proprietors, but in place of gaining their end or 
being able to keep up any flame, the proprietors have, three to one, negatived 
all their motions, and proved to the world in the most unequivocal manner that 
their confidence is firm and unshaken in the present system of Indian govern¬ 
ment.” * 

While thus engaged in correcting abuses, and suggesting reforms in both the The com. 
civil and military services, the attention of the governor-general was particu - claim to 
larly directed to Guntoor, one of the Northern Circars. It was included in the 
original grant obtained by Clive from Shah Alum in 1765, but by the subse¬ 
quent treaty made with Nizam Ali in 1768, it was agreed that the Company 
should defer taking actual possession during the lifetime of his brother Basaliit 
Jung, to whom it had been granted in jaghire. Basalut Jung died in 1782, 
and the Company immediately claimed the reversion, but Nizam Ali, under 
various pretexts, eluded compliance. It was inconvenient at the time to use 
force, and the Company in the meantime so far compensated themselves by 
withholding payment of tribute for the other Circars. The value of Guntoor to 
Nizam Ali was greatly enhanced, because through it alone he could obtain access 
to the sea-coast. He had thus been enabled, when meditating war against the 
Company, to obtain supplies of military stores and a considerable body of 
French troopa To the Company the possession of Guntoor was desirable, both 
for the very reason which made Nizam Ali anxious to retain it, and because 
the want of it intemipted the communication between Madras and the other 
Circars. The directors had at length determined to gain possession of it at 
all hazards, and given Lord Cornwallis such specific instructions on the subject 
as scarcely left him an option. Shortly after his arrival, however, he became 
satisfied, that the time was unseasonable. Nizam Ali was engaged in an unsuc¬ 
cessful war with Tippoo, and it would be thought ungenerous, under such 
circumstances, to subject liim to any additional pressure. France, too, seemed 
to be preparing for war, and it could not be good policy to take a step which 
might throw him into their arms, and convert an ally into an inveterate and 
formidable foe. Lord Cornwallis therefore allowed the siibject to remain in 
abeyance till June, 1788, when an European war being no longer apprehended, 
nor the interference of other native powers suspected, there was good ground to 
hope that the Nizam, however much he might be offended, would make a 
merit of necessity, by quietly yielding up a possession which he saw it would 

* Correspondence of Marquit ComwallUt vol. i. p 365. 
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be impossible for him to retain. The result was as had been anticipated, and 
Captain (afterward Sir) John Kennaway, sent on a special mission to Hyderabad, 
found little drfhculty in obtaining the peaceful and final cession of Guntoor. 

Nizam Ali, in yielding Guntoor, was not without the hope of compensating 
himself in some other way. The claim to which he had been compelled to 
submit was founded on the treaty of 1768. That treaty must therefore, at 
least in the view of the Company, be still in force. If so, Was not he in like 
manner entitled to take shelter under it, and insist that its stipulations in his 
favour should also be fulfilled? No sooner had Nizam Ali started this idea, 
than he began to work it out in the manner which accorded b|st with his 
tortuous policy. He despatched two embassies, the one to Tippoo and the 
other to Lord Cornwallis. To Tippoo he pointed out that they two were now 
the only Mahometan princes of note in the Deccan, and that it therefore was 
at once their duty and their interest to combine against the infidels as common 
enemies. To give at once a religious character to the negotiation, and a sacred 
pledge of his earnest desire for pemanent friendship and alliance, he sent the 
Sultan a splendid copy of the Koran. At the same time he endeavoured to 
arouse his suspicion and alarm his fears, by informing him of the apparent 
intention of the Company to enforce the stipulations of the treaty of 1768. He 
himself had already, under that treaty, been compelled to give up Guntoor, and 
Tippoo, a large portion of whose territories were to be given away under that 
treaty, might easily judge what he had to expect. These arguments, which 
accorded so well with the views Tippoo had long entertained, were not 
without efiect, and he declared his readiness to return the sacred pledge, and 
enter into an offensive and defensive treaty, provided it were previously 
sanctioned by intermarriage between the families. To this condition Nizam 
All's envoy could only answer that he had no orders; and therefore Kuttub-u-din 
and Ali Eeza were sent back with the envoy to Hyderabad to make a formal 
proposal of affinity. Ali Reza, on being admitted to an interview, made 
known the object of his embassy by saying, ‘'We are desirous of partaking of 
the shelcer-bhat/* the dish of rice and sugar sent as the first preliminaiy^ 
ceremonial of marriage. Affinity with the family of Hyder Naick was more 
than the Nizam's pride could brook. He disdained to give an answer, and the 
negotiation ceased. 

The embassy to Lord Cornwallis was more successful. When the envoy 
Meer-Abd-uLKasim, better known as Meer Allum, referring to the recent 
cession of Guntoor, demanded the fulfilment of the other stipulations of the 
treaty of 1768, his lordship appears to have felt himself in a dilemma. He 
could not deny that the treaty was still in force, for he had just been acting 
upon it, and yet, how could he give effect to stipulations which stigmatized 
Hyder Ali as an usurper, and bound the Company to attempt the conquest of a 
large portion of the territories now belonging to Mysore. In 1769 a treaty 
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bad been made with Hyder, formally recognizing his right to the territories of a.d. itso. 
which the treaty of 1768 would have deprived him, and in 1784 a treaty to 
the very same effect had been made with Tippoo. How, then, could it be curioiw re¬ 
maintained with any semblance of truth, that a treaty, on which the Company ouureaty' 
could not act without violating two treaties made subsequently to it, and 
declaring war against a state with which they were at peace, was still binding? 

It must be confessed, that in disentangling this difficulty Lord Cornwallis 
failed to display his usual sagacity and straightforwardness, and was betrayed 
into a series of gross inconsistencies and wretched subterfuges. Having good 
ground to suspect that Tippoo was meditating war, he was anxious to secure 
the Nizam as an ally. But a stringent clause in Mr. Pitt's act of 1784, made 
it illegal to enter into any new treaty for this purpose, and therefore the 
singular device was fallen upon, of effecting the object by reviving an old 
treaty, and at the same time accompanying it with explanations and stipu¬ 
lations which entirely altered its character. 

This device of reviving an old treaty so as to mve it tlie effect of a new one, QueBtiou- 

° , al)leiK)licy 

was carried out by means of a letter which Lord Coniwallis addressed to the ofT/.rd 
Nizam, and which, while it purported to be explanatory of the treaty of 1768, 
was declared to be equally binding as a treaty, Tliis letter, dated Ist July, 

1789, after some preliminary explanations, declares it to be the intention of the 
governor-general, that the treaty of 1768 ‘'be carried into full effect.” By the 
sixth article of the treaty, the Company was to furnish the Nizam with two 
battalions of sepoys and six pieces of cannon, managed by European artillery¬ 
men, "whenever the Company’s affairs would permit.” The letter declares the 
meaning of these words just quoted to be, that "the force engaged for by this 
article shall be granted whenever the Nizam shall apply for it; making only 
one exception, that it is not to be employed against any powers in alliance 
with the Company.” These powers are distinctly enumerated as the different 
" Mahratta chiefs, the Nabob of Arcot, the nabob vizier, the Rajahs of Tanjore 
and Travancore.” As there is no mention made of Tippoo, the only inference 
that can be drawn is, either that he was not considered to be one of the 
"powers in alliance with the Company,” or that, notwithstanding, the Nizam 
was at full liberty to employ the Company’s troops in attacking him. This is 
absurd enough, but still not so absurd as what follows. The treaty of 1768 
contemplated the conquest of the Carnatic Balaghaut, which was then pos¬ 
sessed by Hyder, and which, by subsequent treaties, was solemnly recognized 
as belonging to Mysore. The dewannee of this territory was to be granted to 
the Company, who engaged, in return, to pay the Nizam seven lacs annually, as 
the reserved revenue, and moreover volunteered, without being asked, to pay 
the Mahrattas their chout. In regard to this projected conquest, the letter 
goes on to state that "circumstances have,totally prevented the execution of 
those articles of the treaty of 1768 which relate to the dewannee of the Carnatic 
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Balaghaut; but should it hereafter happen that the Company, with his high¬ 
ness* assistance, should obtain possession of the countries mentioned in those 
articles, they will strictly perform the stipulations in favour of his highness 
and the Mahrattas.” Thus, in order to confomi to the letter of an act of 
parliament, enjoining a system of neutrality, Lord Cornwallis violated its spirit, 
by not only entering into what was, to all intents and purposes, a new treaty, 
but undertaking engagements which contemplated the dismemberment of the 
territories of an ally, and thereby broke faith with him. A proceeding so 
unjustifiable in * itself, and so inconsistent with the course of policy which Lord 
Cornwallis was anxious to pursue, can only be palliated by refenPing to the 
circumstances. Tippoo, tbougli nominall}’' an ally, was acting in a manner 
which made it almost impossible to doubt that he would seize the first favour¬ 
able opportunity of commencing hostilities. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary to prepare for the worst, and this could not well be done without 
forming alliances with other native powers. Unfortunately, the legislature, in 
their zeal for neutrality, had, by a stringent clause in the act of 1784, made 
this illegal, and Lord Cornwallis, finding his hands injudiciously tied up, had 
allowed himself to be betrayed into the above circuitous and not very hon¬ 
ourable course of procedure. While apparently unconscious of tlie evasion he 
had practised, he furnished the true key to the explanation of it, when he 
wrote as follows:—“Some considerable advantages have no doubt been expe¬ 
rienced by the system of neutrality which the legislature required of the gov¬ 
ernments in this country, but it has at the same time been attended with tlie 
unavoidable inconvenience of our being constantly exposed to the necessity 
of commencing a war, without having previously secured the assistance of 
efficient allies.*’ When this observation was made, Tippoo’s conduct had already 
furnished what his lordship justly called “a case in point.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tippoo’s tyranny and cruelty—His attack on the lines of Travanoore—Confederacy against him — 
Progress of the war under General Medows—Lord Cornwallis assumes the command—Siege and 
capture of Bangalore—Operations in Coorg—Advance on Seringapatam—Siege of Seringapatam— 
Treaty of peace. 


^ N the conclusion of the war which he had been canying on with 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, Tippoo returned to his capital, 
where he spent some months in making innovations, dictated 
for the most part by no regular system of policy, but by mere 
bigotry, caprice, and tyranny. Cham Eaj, in whose name the 
government had been nominally conducted, having died by small-pox, no sue- 
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cessor to him had been appointed. Though there was consequently no longer a.d. nss, 
any pageant rajah, the ancient capital where the former djmasty resided, and 
which liad given its name to the whole country, still remained. In this tipikio’b 
T ippoo saw a memorial which was continually reminding him of tlie usur- JeiSonr" 
pation of his family, and he therefore determined on its destruction. With this 
view he removed all the family of the late rajah, after stripping them even of 
tlxeir personal ornaments, to a miserable hovel, rilled the palace of its contents, 
laid the fort and town in ruins, and forcibly removed the inhabitants. After 
this work of destruction, he set out in the beginning of January, 1788, at the 
head of his army, for Malabar. Having arrived at Calicut, he gave orders for 
its destruction, as the most edectual means of annihilating the memory of the 
Zamorin, and continued making converts by thousands to Islainisra, by the 
simple but barbarous infliction of its initiatory rite, till he perceived that in his 
absurd and excessive fanaticism he had forgotten the approaching monsoon. As 
soon as it began to break, he determined to hasten back to Coimbatoor, and 
when warned of the difficulty, answered, that he would order the clouds to 
cease discharging their waters until he should have passed. He paid the 
penalty of this impious boast, by being compelled to make a tedious and most 
destructive march through swamps and floods, amid incessant torrents of rain. 

About this time he renewed his negotiations with the French, who had 

^ . . . Miththo 

again, in expectation of a new war, turned their attention to India, and even Fmich. 
attempted to gain possession of Trincomalee, by means of the Dutch faction 
opposed to the house of Orange. The possession of this harbour by the French 
seemed to the Madras presidency so dangerous, that Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was then governor, on learning the design to capture it, determined on his 
own re.sponsibility to retaliate by immediate preparations for the siege of 
Pondicherry. The French, finding Trincomalee well prepared for defence, 
desisted, and 8ir Archibald Campbell having in consequence abandoned his 
preparations, peace was not disturbed Tippoo’s intercourse with the French 
under .such circumstances, gave plain indication of his intentions to break with 
the Company. Another still stronger indication was shortly after given, by 
his ordeiiiig a minute inspection of the only two routes by which he could 
march an army into Travancore. This, he knew, could not be done without 
coming to an open rupture with the Company, since the Rajah of Travancore 
was specially mentioned as one of their allies in the treaty of Mangalore. 

Every indication of a design to attack him could only be construed into a 
design to violate that treaty. Tippoo returned to his capital in August, and 
was busily engaged in re-oiganizing his army, when intelligence arrived that aU 
Coorg and Malabar had risen in rebellion. He lost no time in marching with 
his whole army, and descended, after traversing Coorg, into Malabar. The Nairs 
were completely overpowered, and submitteddn great numbers to the rite of 
Islamism, as no choice was left them but conversion or death. Many, however, 
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made their escape to Tellicherry, from which they embarked for Travancore 
Tippoo had long had designs on this province, and had even attempted the 
conquest of it indirectly in 1788, by engaging the Zamorin of Calicut to invade 
it in his own name. This scheme having failed, lie endeavoured to turn the 
flight of the Nairs to advantage. Some countenance had been given to tliem by 
the Rajah of Cochin, his acknowledged tributary, and he resolved, in punishing 
him, to make it conducive if possible to the furtherance of his designs. 

Travancore is a long and comparatively narrow tract, forming the south¬ 
west corner of the Indian peninsula, and terminating a little to the east of 
Cape Comorin. On the east it is bounded by the lofty precipices of the 
Western Ghauts, and on the west and south is washed by the oceaai. It is thus 
secure against a land attack on all sides except the north, where, though 
partially protected by the Ghauts, it lies open toward Cochin. To supply this 
want of a natural barrier, a series of artificial works, known by the name of the 
lines of Travancore, had been constructed Though more formidable in appear¬ 
ance than in reality, a high opinion was entertained of their strength. Tippoo 
maintained that part of tliese lines was built on the territory of Cocliin, 
and that tlie effect of them was to divide this territory into two parts, and 
debar him from access to one of. them. This allegation seemed plausible, but 
careful inquiry on the part of the Company proved it to be unfounded, and it 
was therefore intimated to liim, that any attempt to force the lines, as he 
had threatened to do, would be deemed equivalent to a declaration of war. 
Meanwhile, to meet Tippoo’s complaint of tlie reception given to the Nairs in 
Travancore, Mr. Hollond, who had succeeded Sir Archibald Campbell as governor 
of Madnis, desired the rajah to withdraw his protection from the unhappy 
fugitives, and then spent several months in fruitless negotiation, instead of obey¬ 
ing the orders which he had received from Bengal, to lose no time in preparing 
for the worst. .Lord Cornwallis, while most reluctant to believe that Tii)poo 
would break the peace, could not shut his eyes to the necessity of using every 
precaution against so faithless a despot, and had he not been restrained by the 
legislature, would probably have taken the initiative and compelled him to 
declare himself. As matters stood, he could do little more than wait in anxious 
suspense till Tippoo should complete his operations, and by some overt act of 
hostility free him from injudicious legislative trammels. It was not necessary 
to wait long. 

Tippoo had established his camp about six miles northward of the principal 
gate of the Travancore lines. On the night of the 28th of December, 1789, he 
threw off all disguise by issuing orders for an attack on them. While the main 
body of the army manoeuvred in front of the gate, with the view of occupying 
the attention of the defenders, he himself moved round, with a body of 14,000 
infantry and 500 pioneers, by a route which a native had discovered to him. 
Nothing could be more propitious than this commencement. By daybreak of 
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the SOfch, be had with little opposition forced his way within the lines, and a.d. im. 
gained possession of a considerable stretch of rampart on the right flank. His 
expectation was, that in the course of the day his whole army would be able to 
follow. With this view, he ordered the pioneers to throw part of the rampart theTravan 
into the ditch, which was about 16 feet wide and 20 feet deep, and thus fill it 
tip so as to give free entrance. At the same time, the troops advanced along 
the rampart to force the principal gate, and admit the infantry and cavalry 
who had been manoeuvring in front of it. The pioneers, worn out with 
previous exertion, did their work very sluggishly, and had made but little 
progress, when all the troops were seen rusliing pell-mell towards tlie gap. In 
advancing towards the gate, a sudden onset by a mere handful of defenders, 
had caused a panic which speedily communicated itself to the whole detachment. 

As tliey crowded towards the gap they did the work of destruction more 
eifeetually than the enemy, by crushing and trampling one another to death. 

No less than 2000 men are said to have been killed. Tippoo himself, after 
attempting in vain to aiTest the fugitives, was obliged to flee along with them; 
and in clearing the rampart, which he was only enabled to do by being raised 
on tlie shoulders of some faithful attendants, received contusions which gave 
him a certain degree of lameness for life. On arriving in the camp swore, in 
a paroxysm of shame and rage, that he would not quit it till he had forced 
the lines; and there he was in fact destined to remain three months and a half, 
throwing away the only chance he had of striking a decisive blow, before 
eftectual preparations could be made to oppose him in the field. 

<1* llie moment Lord Cornwallis heard of the attempt to force the lines of a triple 

league 

Ti-avancore, he acted on his previously declared determination, to hold it againsthinj. 
equivalent to a dechxration of war. The case, therefore, was completely altered, 
and the neutrality system of the legislature being no longer applicable, he was 
left untrammelled to follow his own course. Without loss of time he com- 
munic^ated both with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, and succeeded in forming a 
triple league against Tippoo. By the treaty of alliance, oflfensive and defensive, 
concluded on this occasion with the peishwa on the 1st of June, and Nizam Ali 
on the 4th of July, 1790, it was agreed that immediate measures should be 
taken to punish Tippoo, and unfit him for again disturbing the public tran¬ 
quillity—that the Mahrattas and the Nizam should each furnish a contingent 
of 10,000 horse to act with the British army, and be paid by the Company, and 
that a British detachment should in like manner act with each of their armies 
—^and that at the conclusion of the war, the conquests should be equally 
divided. In regard to this last article, however, it was provided that the 
British should have exclusive posvsession of whatever forts and territories they 
might reduce before the other confederates took actual part in the war, and 
that, in hke manner, the Mahrattas should obtain exclusive possession of the 
territories of certain specified zemindars and ^lygars formerly dependent upon 
VoL. IL 163 
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A.D. 1790. them, by whichever of the allies these might be reduced. In these exceptions 
to the equal division of conquest, the advantage was so greatly in favour of the 
Tripleleague Malitattas, that it has been thought that Lord Cornwallis could not be aware 
of the vast extent of valuable countiy which he was thus surrendering without 
any equivalent. It would seem, however, that even if he had known the value, 
he would still have made the surrender, since, in a letter written on the 28th 
-of February, 1790, to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Malet, resident at Poonah, he 
^says expressly, “I should think it incumbent upon me to agree to almost any 
conditions of that nature, which they (the Mahmttas) might appear determined 
to annex to their decision for making an immediate declaration in our lavour,” 
From the dates given above, it appears that Nizam Ali was more than a month 
later than the Mahrattas in executing the treaty. The cause of this delay 
is curious, and shows how feeble the tie was which bound the confederates. He 
was afraid that when he had set out with his army, the Mahrattas would take 
advantage of his absence and invade his dominions. At first he insisted that a 
specific guarantee of his dominions should be inserted in the treaty, but 
ultimately, on its being represented to him that the Mahrattas would justly 
take offence at such an article as imjdying an unworthy suspicion of them, 
lie consented to accept of a declaration which was deemed equivalent to it. 
Misconduct While Lord Cornwallis wa.s thus exerting himself, ho was not at all seconded 
Hoiiondof at Madras. Governor Hollond, instead of obeying the orders which he had 

Mwiriw. Bengal, acted as if he thought himself possessed of a discretionary 

power to obey or refuse, just as suited his own particular views. The supreme 
council had directed him, that on • receiving ceriain information of Tippoo 
having invaded any part of the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot or the Rajah 
of Travancore, he was to consider him as from that moment at war with tlie 
Company, and was in consequence to cease from providing any investment for 
Europe, in order that all the funds which would have been so employed, as well 
as the other pecuniary resources of the Carnatic, might be reserved for the 
exigencies of the war. He had been furiher instructed of the determination to 
defend the rajah, should it be ascertained on inquiry, as it eventually was, that 
he had a good title to the portion of territory which Tippoo claimed as be¬ 
longing to Cochin. This determination he had never communicated either to 
Tippoo or to the rajah, or to the resident at his court, while on the contrary^, he 
sent letters both to the rajah and the resident, ‘^couched,” os the supreme council 
express it, “in terms calculated to discourage a faithful ally in the defence of 
his own country against an enemy who was within a few miles of liis frontier, 
and with the insolence and violence of whose character” Governor HoUond had 
long been fully acquainted. His conduct with regard to the investment was 
equally contumacious; and he had continued to advertise for articles wliich 
were to form part of it, after he was perfectly aware of Tippoo s attempt upon 
the lines. In the same spirit, though he had issued orders for a huge body of 
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troops to be in readiness to take the field on the shortest notice, he had to a a d. 1700. 
great extent neutralized the order, by delaying to order a sufficient number of 
<lraught and carriage bullocks. On all these points Governor Holloud and liis MiHcoi.duct 
council were put upon their defence. They had none; and could only answer, in iLuouT^’ 
regard to military preparations, that they had delayed them in order to save 
expense. The answer of Lord Cornwallis to this wretched subterfuge deserves 
(luotation:—“So far am I from giving credit to the late government for economy 
in not making the necessary preparations for war according to the positive 
orders of the supreme government, after having received the most gross insults 
that could be offered to any nation, I think it very possible that every cash 
(the eighth part of a farthing) of that ill-judged saving may cost the Company 
a crore of rupees*’ (£1,000,000). 

It would never have done to leave the management of the war in the hands iioiRtUs- 
of such a council, and therefore Lord Cornwallis had determined, with the full ricoeedc^ 
concurrence of his colleagues, and “upon the ground of state necessity,’* to 
proceed to Madras, invested by the supreme council “ with full powers to take, 
a temporary charge of the civil and military affairs at the presidency of Fort 
St. George, by exercising the functions of governor as well as those of com- 
nmnder-in-chief.” Before he could act on this resolution, he received intelli¬ 
gence which induced him to abandon it. General Medows, previously governor 
of Bombay, had been regularly invested by the directors with the offices of 
governor and commander-iu-chief at Madras. As he was “a man of acknow¬ 
ledged ability and charaicter,*’ there was no occasion to interfere, and the 
governor-general therefore wisely resolved to remain at his post in Bengal. 

Here his first business was to make its resources available for carrying on the 
war, and he quickly despatched a large amount of specie, stores, and ammunition, 
and a battalion of artillery, chiefly gun-lascars, by sea. The prejudices of the 
liigh-caste Brahmins made them object to the same mode of conveyance, and 
therefore a large force, consisting of six battalions of sepoys, completed to ten 
companies each, marched by land under Colonel Cockerell. To make the 
resources of the Carnatic also available, application was made to the nabob for 
a large sum of arrears, and he was told that, during the continuance of the war, 
he must either appropriate the greater part of lus revenue to defray its expenses, 
or allow the Company to collect it, allowing him a liberal sum for private 
and family expenses. The latter course was adopted, both in his case and that 
of the Rajah of Tanjore. 

Tippoo remained before the lines as he had sworn to do, waiting the tardy 
arnval of cannon and other equipments, as if, instead of attacking a miserable 
wall, he had been about to engage in a regular siege. While thus awaiting, he 
drew up a letter which he antedated fifteen days, and sent off to Madras. It 
purported to be an account, of the encounter at, the lines. His troops, he said, 
while searching for fugitives, had been fired upon by the rajah’s people ; they 
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A.D. 1790. retaliated and forced the lines, but he on hearing of the affair recalled them. 

False and hypocritical as this account was known to be, it was so satisfactory 
Tippoo’sao- to Governor Hollond, that he actually proposed the appointment of commis- 
sioners to adjust the points in dispute. Tippoo haughtily replied, '‘that he had 
himself ascertained the points in dispute; after this, what was the use of com- 
miasioners? Nevertheless, if Mr. Hollond wished it, he might send commis¬ 
sioners to the presence.'" And doubtless, had Mr. Hollond been permitted to 
take his own way, he would have availed himself of this permission, and re¬ 
peated the ignominious farce of sending commissioners to Tippoo’s camp, to be 
j)araded as before over the country, and perhaps put in bodily terror, as at 
Mangalore, by the erection of gibbets in front of their tents, 
uisbaibar- While making liypocritical professions of peace, Tippoo had begun to make 
iBgaauapa- regular approaches towards the rampart, and meeting with little resistance, 
filled up the ditch, and made a practicable breach of nearly three quarters of 
a mile in extent All Travancore was now in his ginusp, and the usual merciless 
devastation followed. The open country Wiis converted into a desert, and the 
inhabitants, hunted down, were carried off in immense numbers to captivity 
and death. It was a disgrace to the Company to have left an old and faithful 
ally exposed to such barbarity. When the rajah first intimated his fears, two 
battalions of sepoys were sent to his aid, and when Tippoo, after forcing the 
lines, was engaged in the siege of Cranganore, a small seaport which the rajah 
had purchased from the Dutch, Colonel Hartley amved from Bombay with one 
European and two sepoy regiments. Tliese were the whole troops furnished, 
and being totally unequal to offensive opemtions, remained cooped up in 
Ayacotta, situated on the north extremity of the island of Vipeen opposite to 
Cranganore. General Medows did not arrive at Madras till late in February. 
After forming a small encampment at Conjeveram, he set out on the 21jth of 
May to take command of the main army, which had been assembled near 
Trichinopoly, and mustered about 15,000 men Before leaving Madras, he had 
on the 5th of April announced to Tippoo his appointment and arrival in a 
Military pre- letter, Written in the form usual on such occasions. Tippoo in his answer 

poratloiis 

against him made the most pacific professions, and complained of “the representations, 
contrary to fact, of certain short-sighted persons, which liad caused armies to 
be assembled on both sides, an event improper among those who are mutually 
at friendship."' Formerly, he had with difficulty condescended to allow Mr. 
Hollond to send a commissioner “to the presence.’" His tone was now altered, 
and he begged General Medows to receive an envoy from him, in order “that 
the dust which had obscured his upright mind might be removed."" The 
general's answer convinced him that it was now too late to continue the game 
of hypocrisy, and he hastened off with his army for Coimbatoor. Before leaving 
Travancore, he gratified his pride and vainglory by converting the demolition 
of the lines into a kind of public ceremony. The whole army paraded without 
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arms, marched in divisions to the appointed stations; Tippoo, seated on an a.d. itoo. 
eminence, struck the first blow witli a pickaxe, the chiefs and courtiers followed, 
and then the entire camp, not merely soldiers, but money-changei*s, shopkeepers, 
and followers of every description, put then* hands to the work in earnest. In 
the course of six days the whole was razed to the ground. 

The plan of campaign adopted by General Medows was as follows:—Therianoi 
main anny, after reducing Palghaut and 
the forts in Coimbatoor, was to ascend 
into Mysore by the pass of Gujelhutty, 
while a force under Colonel Kelly, to be 
composed chiefly of the troops ex])ected 
from Bengal, was to penetrate from the 
centre of Coromandel into the Baramahal. 

So much time had been lost in making 
commissariat aaTangements, that it was 
the 15til of June before General Medows 
reached the frontier posts of Cavoor, only 
fifty miles beyond Trichinopoly, and the 
seiison of the year was so unfavourable, 
that upwards of 1200 men were sent bick 
to the hospital of Caroor before a single 
shot was fired. It had been expected to' 
overtake Tippoo at Coimbatoor, but he 
was already above the Ghauts. On the 23d of July, Colonel Stuart was 
detached to reduce Palghaut. In this movement the nature of the climate ha<l 
not been considered. Tliough Coimbatoor, from its position, was receiving 
only a sprinkling of the south-west monsoon. Colonel Stuart, when only twenty 
miles to the west of it, encountered it in all its force, and became so entangled 
between two mountain torrents, that he was glad, after escaping with the 
utmost difliculty, to make the best of his way back to head-quarters. His riret opera 
destination was therefore changed, and he was sent in an opposite direction, 
above 100 miles south-west to Diiidigul, while a detachment under Colonel 
Oldham was appointed for the capture of Erode, situated on the Cauvery, north¬ 
west of Caroor, and on the best route from it to the Gujelhutty Pass. Mean¬ 
while, Colonel Floyd, who had advanced with the cavalry of the army and a 
light brigade of infantry, had come in contact with a large body of Mysore 
cavalry, whom Tippoo, on quitting Coimbatoor, had left under the command 
of Seyed Sahib, with instruction to hang on the British army and disturb its 
communications. By a series of dexterous manoeuvres, Seyed Sahib was driven 
noitliward across the Bhowani, a tributary of the Cauveiy, flowing eastward 
from the Neilgherry Hi,lls, and ultimately ^ close pressed that he ascended the 
Ghauts for safety. By this injudicious retreat, he left the whole country to the 


campaign. 



Gkncral Medows. 

From a portrait engraved by H. B. Cook, after W. Hainee. 
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south-east open, and Colonel .Stuaii was in consequence able to reach Dindigul 
without seeing an enemy. Tliis place consisted of a town built on a gentle 
declivity, and a fort ci'owning a smooth granite rock, nearly perpendicular on 
three sides, and accessible only on the east by a flight of steps. The fort had 
within the last six yeai*s been strongly rebuilt on an improved plan, and now 
mounted fourteen good guns and one mortar.. These improvements were not 
known to the British, and hence Colonel Stuart had not been provided with an 
adequate battering train, or a sufficient supply of ammimition. After silencing 
the enemy^s fire and making a very indifferent breach, he found that he had 
shot for only two hours’ firing. As a week would elapse before at/now supply 
could arrive, he determined on risking an assault. The issue was very doubtful, 
but he was happily spared the trial, as the garrison on seeing the prepara¬ 
tions for it, and not knowing the true cause, were frightened into a premature 
surrender. After returning to Coimbatoor, Colonel Stuart was again despatched 
against Palghaut. On the 21st of September he opened upon it from two 
batteries. In less than two hours he had silenced its fire, and before night 
made a practicable breach. Happily, as at Dindigul, the assault was spai’ed by 
a capitulation. By his kind treatment of the natives, Colonel Stuart so won 
upon them, that his bazaar assumed the appearance of a provincial granary, 
and he was able not only to leave the garrison provisioned for six months, but 
to carry back a month’s grain for the whole army. 

During these operations by Colonel Stuart, Colonel Oldham had captured 
Erode, and Colonel Floyd Satimangalum. A line of posts had thus been 
established, leading directly from Caroor to the Gujelhutty Pass, which General 
Medows still hoped to be able to ascend in October. Still farther up the 
Bhowani than Satimangalum stood the fort of Dannayakkankottei, still in 
Tippoo’s possession. Between these two places there was a ford at Poongiir, 
and below Satimangalum another and a better ford, at Gopalchittypolliam. 
Early in September, Tippoo, leaving his stores and baggage on the summit of 
the Ghaut, began to descend by the Gujelhutty Pass. Colonel Floyd, having 
received early intelligence of this important movement, immediately communi¬ 
cated it to head-quai-ters, with a suggestion that, as the army was now dispersed, 
about a third of it being under the commander-in-chief at Coimbatoor, another 
third with Colonel Stuart about thirty miles in the rear, and the remainder 
with Colonel Floyd himself, about sixty miles in Wvance, it might be prudent 
for him to fall back. The intelligence of Tippoo’s descent was not, however, 
believed, and he was ordered to maintain his advanced position. The force 
under his command consisted of six troops of his majesty’s 19th dragoons, six¬ 
teen troops of native cavalry, his majesty's 36th foot, four battalions of sepoj^s, 
and eleven guns, and was encamped exactly opposite to Satimangalum. On the 
morning of the 12th September Tippoo commenced the passage of the Bhowani, 
and encamped with a large portion of his army some miles south of the ford of 
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Poongnr, while tlie remainder was ordered to proceed along the north bank, a.i>. irflo. 
seize npon Satimangalum, and then cross either at tlie ford above or below it. 

Colonel Floyd’s intelligence only led him to believe that Tippoo had nearly 
accomplished his descent, when lie was in fact in his immediate neighbourhood, Tippooatia 
ready to pounce upon him. The nature of the country, intersected by impene- 

trable inclosures of prickly slirubs, in 



Tii*H)(> Sahiu’s Cavalry ani* (nvantry.—F rom Oold'a Oviciital Drawings. One or his '•CJalu)PER” OirNf«.*—From a 
ilrnwIuK iit M'Kciizle Cotlectlon, KaHIiidls House. 


ail hour and a half after, a regiment of native cavalry was ordered to follow and 
support them. There are two roads to the ford, one winding along the river, 
and the otlier more direct at some distance from it. The three troops after 
meeting and driving off some cavalry, returned by the former road; the native 
cavalry took the latter, and had onl}^ advanced a few miles upon it, when they 
were suddenly attacked by a strong force, and perceived large bodies of cavalry 
ill every direction. The officer in command seized a favourable post to main¬ 
tain himself, till he should send intelligence to Colonel Floyd and obtain relief. 
When it arrived about an hour after, he was surrounded and hard pressed in 
every direction. Ultimately, however, the enemy were completely repulsed, 
and the wliole troops reached the camp in safety. Their .struggle proved only 
the prelude to one of a more serious nature. A large body of the enemy began 
to descend the northern bank,^and at the same time Tippoo’s columns were seen 
approaching rapidly from the west. Colonel Floyd had only time to change 

‘ Tho group of figures in the middle ground of the (Jullopers, on its carriage, at Shikarp<^r. January, 
illustration represents some of Tippoo’s cavalry, one 180(5.” Tho drawing shows the gun in plan and ele- 
of them carrying the standard of Mahomet. The in- vation, with measurements, showing that the gun, 
fantry in the distance are Tippoo’s rocket corps and from muzzle to point at end of breech, was 2 feet 
spearmen. These figures are from prints in Gold’s 2 inches in length. The frail was of wood, mounted 
Oriental Draunnffs, The gnn in the foreground and shod with iron; the wheelswood with iron 
is copied from a drawing in the McKenzie Collection tires. Tho carriage seems to havel^n of the mdest 
at the East India House, entitled, “ One of Tippoo’s description, and wa^ made of wood. 
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front, fuid drew up the infiintry in a position difficult to be outflanked, when 
Tippoo opened a distant but efficient cannonade from nineteen guns, and con¬ 
tinued it throughout the day. The British casualties were serious, and it was 
determined in a council of war to retreat. For the first twelve miles, an open 
country enabled the infantry, cavalry, and baggage to move in separate lines, 
but afterwards, owing to inclosures, it was necessary for the whole to move in 
a single column, the cavalry leading. The retreat was commenced at eight in 
tlie morning, and Tippoo, who had drawn off for about six miles, was not made 
aware of it till an houj' after. He immediately commenced pursuit, but was 
not able before two o clock to bring any of his infantry into action, nor before 
five to bring his whole army so close as to make a combined attafe. It was 
done with great spirit, but repulsed with gi*eat loss, many of the horsemen 
coming so near as to fall by the bayonet. Most of the British tcannon and of 
the baggage had by this time been lost, but the cavalry had reached a village 
two miles in front, where it was hoped that a go(!>d encampment might be 
obtained. Suddenly a cry was raised that General Medows was at hand A 
troop sent out to reconnoitre was mistaken for his personal guard. The eftect 
upon both armies was almost as great as if he had actually arrived. The 
British giving three cheers rushed to the charge; and Tippoo, thinking that 
General Medows with his whole force was about to attack him, hastily drew ofl*. 
The junction of the two divisions was effected without further opposition. 
Shortl}^ afterwards, by the arrival of Colonel Stuaii from Palgliaut, the whole 
army was, in the end of September, reunited under its commander-in-chief at 
Coimbatoor. 

Tlie troops sent overland from Calcutta arrived at Conjeveram on the 1 st 
of August, 1790, after a march of 1200 miles. By the addition of three regi¬ 
ments of European infantry, one of native cavalry, and a formidable artillery, it 
mustered 9500 men. The command, in cxmsequence of the death of Colonel 
Kelly, on the 24th of September, devolved on Colonel Maxwell, wlio, in pursu¬ 
ance of the original plan of the campaign, entered Bararnahal on the 24tb of 
September. Tippoo, on hearing of this invasion, set off to encounter it with 
about three-fourths of his army, leaving the remainder under Kumma-u-din, 
to watch the movements of General Medows. Colonel Maxwell first approached 
the rocky fortress of KistnagheiTy, of which he made a minute examination, as 
if with a view to a future siege, and tlien established his head*quarters near the 
central position of Caveripatam. On the 12th of November, Tippoo made his 
appearance in full force, and attempted, by a series of mancBuvres, to attack with 
advantage, but being completely foiled in all his efforts, had resolved to depart 
on the 15th. Meanwhile, General Medows was advancing from the south, and 
on the veiy day fixed by Tippoo for his departure, encamped on the northern 
face of a range of hills overlooking Bararnahal, and about twenty-five miles dis¬ 
tant from the position of Colonel Maxwell at Caveripatam. When the advanced 
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guaid arrived on the ground, they observed at the distance of six miles another a.d. itdo. 
camp gradually rising in the plain, and bodies of troops arriving to take up 
their ground. As no direct intelligence from Colonel Maxwell had been received 
for nearly three weeks, it was at once concluded that this must be his division, taken for 
and three signal guns were fired to announce the happy meeting. In five diviXn.^* 
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minutes every tent was struck, and heavy columns were seen in full march 
westward. The mistake was now manifest; it was not Colonel Maxwell, but 
Tippoo. On the 17th of November, the junction with Colonel Maxwell was 
effected, and the united army encamped near Caveripatam, about twenty miles 
from the head, and twenty-six from the southern extremity of the pass of 
Tapoor. Tippoo, unwilling to be forced to ascend the Ghaut, had determined to 
double back tlirough this very pass. On the 18th both armies were in motion, 
find, unconscious of each other’s movements, were tending towards the same 
point. By proper management Tippoo might liave been caught while com¬ 
pletely entangled in the pass, but from some cause not explained, when the 
means were suggested to General Medows, he declined to act upon them, and 
allowed the enemy to escape with scarcely any loss, Tippoo, astonished at his 
good fortune, proceeded southward along the left bank of the Can very, and 
never halted till he made his appearance opposite to Trichinopoly. His demons¬ 
trations against it proved unavailing, but he was able, before the arrival of 
General Medows, who had been following on his track, to pillage and lay waste 
the island of Seringham. 

The unsatisfactory results of.the campaign of 1790 pointed out the necessity 
of some change in the mode of conducting it, and there is hence little difficulty ofcampaign 
in understanding why Lord Cornwallis should have resumed his intention of 
assuming the command.. In a minute datdd November 6th, 1790, he enters 
into a full explanation of his reasons, and says, “Under these circumstances it 
VoL. IL 
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has appeared fco me that, exclusive of every measure that may be adopted for 
promoting our own offensive operations against the Mysore country, it may be 
of great consequence to the public interest that some immediate steps should be 
taken, which may tend to animate and encourage our allies to persevere with 
firmness in the favourable disposition which they have lately sho^ to perform 
their engagements; and although I am not vain enough to suppose that the 
military operations would be conducted more ably or with more success by 
myself than by General Medows, yet from the station which I hold in this 
country, and from the friendly intercourae which I have hitherto had the good 
fortune to maintain both with the Nizam and the peishwa, I conf^ive it to be 
possible that my presence in the scene of action would be considered by our 
allies as a pledge of our sincerity, and of our confident hopes of success against 
the common enemy, and by that means operate as an encouragement to them 
to continue their exertions, and abide by their stipulations.*' While thus 
placing his assumption of the command chiefly on political grounds, he speaks 
out more plainly in a letter written on the 16th to his brother, the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. “Our war on the coast,” he says, “has not succeeded 
hitherto so well as we had a right to expect. Our army, the finest and best 
appointed that ever took the field in India, is worn down with unprofitable 
fatigue, and much discontented with their leaders, and the conduct of both 
Medows and Musgrave (the previous commander) highly reprobated. In these 
circumstances I have no other part to take, but to go myself and take the com¬ 
mand, and try whether I can do better; I shall therefore embark in little more 
than a fortnight for Madras, in the Veatal frigate, with the melancholy reflec¬ 
tion that I liad hoped about that time to have been bound for a happier port. 
1 have in this war everything to lose, and nothing to gain. I shall derive no 
credit for beating Tippoo, and shall be for ever disgraced if he beats me.”* 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Madras on the 12th of December, 1790, with a con¬ 
siderable reinforcement. General Medows, with the greater part of the army, 
was still pursuing liis march towards the encampment at Vellout, about eighteen 
miles west of Madras. The moment his arrival was announced, Lord Cornwallis 
set out, accompanied by his reinforcement, including a considerable number of 
horses and draught bullocks which he liad caused to be transported from 
Bengal, and by a heavy military chest, and assumed tlie command on the 29 th 
of January, 1791. 

Tippoo, on finding that nothing was to be efl[ected at Trichinopoly, hastened 
northward into Coromandel, marking his progress as usual by plunder and 
conflagration, till he found that he could more effectually replenish his military 
chest by lev 3 dng contributions. At Thiagur, where, from the number of inhabi¬ 
tants from the surrounding country who bad crowded into it with their most 
Valuable effects, he expected to find a rich booty, he met with a serious dis- 
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appointment, two successive attempts to carry the town, which was almost A.n.im, 
open, having been repulsed by the commandant Captain Flint, the gallant 
defender of Wandiwask At Trinomalee, about thirty-five miles farther Tippoo’tem- 
north, he was more successful, and treated the inhabitants, for having presumed JCLun 
to attempt defence, with horrible barbarity. From Trinomalee he turned 
south-east, and after taking Peimacoil arrived in the vicinity of PondicheiTy. 

Here he opened a communication with the governor, and by arrangement with 
him, despatched an envoy to the coui't of France to solicit the aid of 6000 
French troops. Bertrand de Moleville, then minister of marine, would have 
granted it, but the king, the unfortunate Louis XVI., on whose head the 
storms of revolution were about to burst, peremptorily refused, exclaiming, 

“This resembles the affiiir of America, which I never think of without regret. itsfaUmu 
My youth was taken advantage of at that time, 
and we suffer for it now; the lesson is too severe 
to be forgotten.’' The embassy thus proved a 
failure. In another quarter Tippoo's prospects 
were equally discouraging. He had left Hos- 
sein Ali in Malabar with a body of troops esti¬ 
mated at about 9000 men. The general disaf¬ 
fection of the natives made it dangerous to 
separate them, and though all the force which 
Colonel Hartley, the Company’s officer, could 
muster to oppose him, consisted only of a regi¬ 
ment of Europeans, and two battalions of 
sepoys, Hossein Ali deemed it expedient to 
assume the defensive by taking up a strong 
position near Calicut. Notwithstanding his in¬ 
feriority of numbers, Colonel Hartley did not 
hesitate to attack him on the 10th December, 

1790, and gained a complete victory, losing only fifty-two men, while 1000 of 
the enemy were killed or wounded, and 900, including Hossein Ali himself, 
were taken prisoners. In the pursuit afterwards, 1500 more surrendered. Still 
gi*eater successes followed. General (afterwards Sir Robert) Abercromby, then 
governor of Bombay, arrived at Tellicherry with a considerable force a few 
days after Colonel Hartley’s victory, and followed up the recent success with 
so much spirit, as to capture every place in the possession of Tippoo and his 
dependants, and effect the entire conquest of the province of Malabar. 

Lord Cornwallis commenced his march on the 5th of February, and on the 
11th concentrated the army near Vellora On hearing of this movement, 
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A.D. 1791 Tippoo broke off the negotiations which he had protracted very uselessly and 
imprudently at Pondicherry, and hastened rapidly westward to defend the 
Txirdcom. passcs leading into Mysore. He expected that the ascent would be attempted 
the cam- by Amboor; and Lord Cornwallis, confirming him in this belief by sending a 
battalion, apparently his advanced guard, in that direction, suddenly made a 
dexterous movement with his army in two divisions to the north, and then 
turning west entered the easy pass of Mooglee, leading west from Chittoor to 
^ Moolwagle. By the 17th, before Tippoo could offer any effectual opposition, 
he had reached the summit and encamped on the table-land with a brigade. 
In four days more his battering-train and ail his equipments, inclucHfig sixty- 
seven elephants from Bengal and provisions for forty-five days, were within 
the encampment Bangalore, the second town in Mysore, and the first object 
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which he was aiming, was only ninety miles distant. Though not a shot 
liad been fired nor an enemy seen, the poor villagers had suffered all the 
horrors of war. Partly, perhaps, in retaliation of the devastations of the 
Mysorean army, not merely the camp-followers but the soldiers appear to have 
broken loose from all restraint, and pillaged and burned in ever}^ direction. The 
barbarity thus manifested at the very outset of the campaign required an 
immediate check, and Lord Cornwallis, besides executing nine of the ring¬ 
leaders, issued the following general order :—“Lord Cornwallis’has too high 
an opinion of the zeal, honour, and public spirit of the officers of the army, to 
doubt for a moment, that every individual among them felt the same concern 
and indignation that he did himself, at the shocking and disgraceful outrages 
that were committed on the last march. His lordship now calls, in the most 
serious manner, for the active assistance of every officer in the army, and parti¬ 
cularly those commanding flanking parties, advance and rear guards, to put a 
stop to these scenes of horror, which, if they should be suffered to continue, 
must defeat all our hopes of success, and blast the British name with infamy.” 
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After the delay of a few days the army again moved, and took possession of a.d. noi. 
Colar and Ooscotah, the garrisons of which, after threatening resistance, tamely 
surrendered. Bangalore was now only ten miles distant and no enemy had Adrauce on 
appeared. Where was Tippoo? The answer says little for his military tactics. 

He was looking after his harem, which had been lodged in Bangalore, and could 
not be left exposed to the impending danger. The removal might have been 
effected by an escort of 500 men, but Tippoo cliose to superintend it personally 
at the head of his whole army, which was thus employed in empty ceremony 
when its utmost exertions in the field were demanded. On the 4th of March 


the cavalry appeared in some force, and ineffectually attempted to break 
through the columns in order to reach the baggage, increased beyond the 
ordinary amount by the immense mass of stores and grain provided for the 
siege. The following day the British army took up its ground before Bangalore 
with only five casualties, though not without a very daring attempt on the 
life of Lord Cornwallis himself. While, accompanied by General Medows and 
their respective staff, he was viewing Tippoo's movements from a gentle 
eminence, three Mysorean horsemen were seen approaching, but attracted little Narrow 
notice till they suddenly put their horses at full speed and made a dash at his i^^oni> 
person. Two of them were killed, and the third when seized seemed stupified. 

The account afterwards given was, that the evening before, one of the horsemen 
having upbraided the other two with cowardice, they retorted that they would go 
next day where he durst not follow. They prepared themselves foi* the trial 
of courage by a dose of bang, and the above was the result. On the 6th a 
skirmish in which Colonel Floyd injudiciously engaged very nearly cost him 
his life, and occasioned a serious loss. While rashly following a body of horse, 
in the hope of intercepting large masses of baggage on elephants and camels, 
he fell as if shot by a cannon-ball, a musket-shot having entered his cheek and 
passed through both his jaws. Though at first left on the ground as dead, his 
orderly dragoons remounted him and carried him back to the camp. He 
ultimately recovered, but the rash attempt cost the lives of seventy-one men 
and the loss of 271 horses. 

The fort of Bangalore, entirely rebuilt with strong masonry by Hyder and Description 
Tippoo, was nearly of an oval form, with round towers at intervals, and five gaiora. 
powerful cavaliers. It was inclosed by a good ditch, and had a good covered 
way, but tlie glacis was imperfect. It was entered by two gatas, the one 
called the Mysore and the other the Delhi gate. Opposite to the latter, which 
faced the north, lay the pettah or town, covering a large space, and surrounded 
by a rampart and ditch. The besiegers early gained possession of the town, 
but Tippoo, who had encamped at the distance of about six miles, was deter¬ 
mined that they should not keep it, and made many determined efforts for its 
recovery. Ultimately he was driven out with’ a loss of upwards of 2000 mea 
The British loss was only 131, but among the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, 
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an artillery oi&cer of distinguished merit and the most amiable manners. 
Notwithstanding two wounds, he continued animating his men till struck dead 
by two musket-balls in the breast. Colonel Wilks thus describes him: *‘He 
had risen from the ranks, but nature herself had made him a gentleman; 
uneducated, he had made himself a man of science; a career of uninterrupted 
distinction had commanded general respect, and his amiable character universal 
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attachment; the regret of his general and the respect of his government were 
testified by a monument erected at the public expense in the church at Madras.” 

As the place was never invested, and the garrison consisting of 8000 men 
was regularly relieved by fresh troops, the siege was carried on under difficult 
and discouraging circumstances. Its commencement, too, was rather ominous, 
the engineers having stupidly erected their first battery without ascertaining 
the exact distance, and not discovered their mistake till they found the fire 
inefficient. Good progress, however, continued to be made. By the 20tli of 
March an early assault was anticipated. Tippoo, on perceiving indications of 
this, on the morning of the 21st drew up his army on the heights to the south¬ 
west, to protect an advanced body with heavy guns, which they were about to 
place in an old embankment where they would have enfiladed, and might have 
destroyed the whole of the trenches and open sap, now advanced near to the 
crest of the glacis. These preparations seemed so alarming, that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis resolved on assaulting that very night. According to ordinary practice, 
much still required to be accomplished, and success could scarcely be expected, 
unless the garrison could be taken in some measure by surprise. With this 
view Lord Cornwallis only communicated his intention confidentially to the 

' The ant barrier was iooD penetrated, and they 'which did coneiderable execution.*’—Homage Sdect 
rushed on to the second, but were opposed there by Views in Mysore. It was at the second gate that 
a well-directed and close fire of musketry from the Colonel Moorhouse was shot down while encouraging 
walls, accompanied by showers of ground rockets, bis men. 
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senior artillery officer, for the purpose of enabling him to take the necessary a.d. im . 
steps to perfect the breach, and concealed it from the rest of the army until 
the last moment. The assault was to be made at .eleven o*clock at night in 

. . 1 ^ taken by 

bright moonlight, at a breach to the left of the projecting works of the Delhi stonn. 
gate. The storming party on the appointed signal moved on in silence, and 
had nearly planted the ladders before the garrison took the alarm. Resistance, 
which had been protracted by the gallantry of the commandant, slackened the 
moment he fell, and at the end of an hour all opposition ceased. The secret of 
the assault had not been so well kept as to conceal it from Tippoo, who had 
not only warned the garrison, but appointed two heavy corps to fall upon both 
flanks of the assailants. This contingency had been foreseen and provided 
against, and they were repulsed with great .slaughter by a reserve stationed for 
that special purpose. The capture was, in fact, effected in the presence of 
Tippoo s whole army, and the storming party barely amounted to one-fourth of 
the ordinary garrison. The advantages from success may be estimated from 
the disasters which must have attended a failure. Short as the duration of 
the siege had been, the forage and grain found in the pettah were all consumed; 
no supply could be obtained from the neighbouring villages, which had been 
completely destroyed, and the miserable resource of digging up the roots of 
grass had been used till not a fibre remained within the limits of the pickets. 

The draught and carriage cattle were daily dying by hundreds, and those 
intended for the shambles were so wasted and diseased as to be almost unfit for 
food. Every necessary, including ammunition, was at the lowest ebb, and a 
retreat after raising the siege must have been full of disaster. The knowledge 
of these circumstances was undoubtedly one main inducement to risk the 
assault, when the success of it was, to say the least, very problematical. 

After repairing the breaches and making the place secure against a sudden 
onset, Lord Cornwallis set out on the 28th of March in a northern direction, is pursued, 
taking the route to Deonhully. Tippoo had on the same day moved in the 
direction of Great Balipoor, and the two hostile armies were consequently 
pursuing routes which crossed diagonally. They were thus brought within 
sight of each other at the distance of only three miles, but Tippoo had no idea 
of risking an encounter, and was able by his superior ecjuipments to escape 
with little* loss, except of reputation, by allowing himself to be ignominiously 
chased. The main object of moving northward was to effect a junction with 
the corps of cavalry which Nizam Ali had agreed to furnish. This being ac¬ 
complished on the 13th of April, the united force moved south-east to meet a 
convoy which was advancing by the passes near Amboor, under an escort of 
nearly 4000 men. On its arrival, the whole army returned to Bangalore. 

During this march, which occupied fifteen days, full means of estimating the 
value of the Nizam's cavalry was given. NominMly 15,000, they were actually 
10,000 well mounted, and tolerably, though very dissimilarly armed, but totally 
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without order or discipline, scampering about in wild confusion, and utterly 
unfit to be employed in any combined movement. It was hoped, however, 
that they might relieve the regular cavalry by performing the duties of light 
troops. This hope soon proved fallacious. They were even unequal to the 
protection of their own foragers, and consumed far more forage and gi'ain than 
they supplied. The only dexterity they displayed was in pillaging the villagers. 
At best the Nizam’s troops were little better than a rabble, and the present 
sample was even worse than the average, owing to the total want of military 
talent in their commander Tejewunt Sing, a Hindoo, and to the venality, 
rapacity, and treachery of Assud Ali his second in command. * 

Lord Cornwallis was now anxious, for many reasons, to terminate the war 
with as little delay as possible. The French revolution had burst forth with 
unexampled fury, and all Europe was heaving with commotion. The drain of 
the war upon the Company’s resources was enormous, and instead of an antici- 
pited surplus from economical refoims, their debt vras rapidly accumulating. 
Tlien what dependence could be placed on confederates who eyed each other 
with jealousy and suspicion, and were ready at any moment to change sides, on 
being convinced that their separate interests would thereby be promoted? 
Taking all these things into consideration, the only expedient course was to 
break off all delays, and at once push boldly on for Seringapatam. The great 
difficulty was, as in all former wars of the Company, to provide the means of 
transport, but extraordinary obstacles were overcome by equally extraordinary 
exertions, and the army, amply provided with everything except a sufficiency 
of draught and carriage cattle, commenced its march from Bangalore on the 3fl 
of May. Tippoo on his part was not idle, but the measures which he adopted 
indicated only the terror and despair of a savage and brutal nature. Appar¬ 
ently under the impression that his capital was destined to fall, he began to 
remove every vestige of the evidence which would have revealed to the captors 
the full extent of his falsehood and cruelty. He had repeatedly affirmed on 
oath that all British prisoners had been released, and therefore, to avoid 
detection, all who still remained must be put out of the way. Among the 
victims were twenty English boys, the survivors of a much larger number, 
whom he had mutilated and brought up as singers and danceiu They were 
all handed over to Abyasinian slaves, and barbarously murdered, by the well 
understood practice of giving the head a sudden and violent twist so as to 
dislocate the vertebrae of the neck. Many of the prisoners of the preceding 
war were despatched by other modes of barbarity. In these horrible pro¬ 
ceedings cruelty and fear went hand in hand, but other steps were taken, in 
which the latter passion alone was slavishly and even ludicrously manifested. 
The walls of the houses in the main streets had by his orders been covered with 
caricatures of the English. These are thus described by Colonel Wilks:—‘'In 
one it was a tiger seizing a trembling Englishman; in another it was a 
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horseman cutting off two English heads at a blow ; in another it was the nabob a.o. i7»i. 
Mahomed Ali, brought in with a rope roimd his waist, prostrating himself 
before an Englishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot upon liis neck; Tippoo’s 
but the more favourite caricatures are necessarily excluded from decorous nar- of the 
rative/' All these caricatures he caused to be obliterated by careful white - 
washing. Another step, which evinced as much fear but displayed more 
judgment, was the demolition of the bridge over the northern branch of tlie 
Cauvery. 

While the British army was advancing on Seringapatam at a very slow 
pace, and suffering most severely from the nature of the ground, from storms tam. 
of thunder and torrents of rain, and the increasing difficulty of transport at 
each successive march, Tippoo took up a strong position on the main road 
leading north-east through Cenapatam to Bangalore. Lord Cornwallis, aware 
how difficult it would be to force this position, or obtain any supplies in pro¬ 
ceeding towards it, took the more circuitous road which Y)asse3 through Cancau- 
hully, and nearer to the Cauvery. During the fimt day’s march after this route 
was chosen much benefit was experienced, but the very day after the work 
of desolation began, and almost every trace of human habitation disappeared, 
the whole of the inhabitants were earned ofi^ and detachments, sent out on 
different occasions in search of infoimation, failed to descry a single human 
being. It was the 13th of May before the army arrived at Arikera, situated 
on the Cauvery about nine miles east of the capital. The quantity of water in 
the river did not admit of crossing, and after an ineffectual attempt fco break 
down a darn in the hope of lowering the water, the march was continued west¬ 
ward along the noi*thern bank as far as Caniambaddy, which is as far above 
Seringapatam as Arikera is below it. The hope of finding a better ford was 
not the only reason for this movement. General Abercromby, after the sub¬ 
jugation of Malabar, had ascended through the friendly territory of the Eajah 
of Coorg, and was in possession of Periapatam, situated little more than thirty 
miles to tlie west. 

This movement westward could not be made without passing immediately 
to the north of the island of Seringapatam, and Tippoo, though he had hitherto general en- 
carefully avoided a general action, was determined not to allow so near an 
approach to his capital without disputing it. Accordingly, on proceeding to 
take up his encampment near Arikera, Lord ComNvaUis perceived the enemy 
strongly posted about six miles in front, with their right on the river, and the 
left along a rugged and apparently inaccessible height. This position was 
strengthened by batteries above, and a swampy ravine below, while the British 
army in approaching was so hemmed in between the river and a ridge of hills, 
that the only space left them gradually diminished from a mile and a half to 
a mile. Lord Cornwallis having ascertained that it was possible by crossing 
the ridge to turn the enemy's left flank, and even get into his rear, determined 
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on a night march for that purpose, and with the utmost secrecy ordered six 
regiments of European aiid twelve of native infantry to march at eleven 
o^dock. Nizam Ali s horse were to follow at daylight. The rest of the army 
remained to protect the camp. Unfortunately, before the appointed horn* a 
dreadful storm of rain and thunder arose, and almost every corps became 
bewildered. Lord Cornwallis himself, having the best guides, had advanced 
four or five miles, accompanied by only one company and one gun, and the 
staff-ofiicer who had been the first to make this discovery, on going back in 
search of the column narrowly escaped riding into the enemy's camp. As 
nothing could now be efiected before dawn, the night attack had become 
impracticable, but Lord Cornwallis determined to force an action. ^ Tippoo did 
not decline it, and displayed much skill in his arrangements, after being de¬ 
prived of many of the advantages of his former position. In his rear was the 
hill of Carigat, abutting abruptly on the Cauvery, and crowned by a redoubt. 
This hill sent off two branches, one of them occupied by Tippoo's main force, 
and the other stretching two or three miles to his left in a strong rocky ridge. 
Opposite to the ridge, and separated from it by a ravine, was the hill on which 
the British army was posted. 

The battle commenced with a struggle for the possession of the rocky ridge. 
A considerable body of British cavalry and infantry, with eight guns, were 
marching rapidly to seize it, when a detachment sent by Tippoo anticipated it, 
and opened its first guns from the ridge, just as the British cleared the ravine. 
Fortunately the ground between the ravine and the ridge was so broken as to 
afford good cover and a support to subsequent formationa While Tippoo’s 
detachment was occupied in seizing the ridge, his main body, which had changed 
front, was preparing to advance in line. To meet these movements, the British 
army was formed into two unequal fronts, united at right angles. While the 
front on the left was being formed, the enemy's select cavalry, which had been 
concealed by the ground, rushed out and made a spirited charge, many horsemen 
falling on the bayonets. When the formation was completed, the smaller of the 
two fronts, consisting of five battalions under Colonel Maxwell, attacked the 
position on the rocky ridge, and not only carried it, but overtook some guns on 
the opposite descent, and captured three of them. On this success, the remainder 
of the army advanced against the enemy's main body in two lines, and the 
action became general. The result seems never to have been doubtful. After 
the first onset, Tippoo, fearing the loss of his guns, began to draw them off, 
and leave the battle to be contested by the infantry. At this stage the Nizam's 
cavalry began to act, but only managed to throw themselves in an unwieldy 
mass in front of the left wing, where they could neither advance nor recede. 
The effect of this obstruction was to impede the advance of the British line, 
and thus prevent the inevitable captui’e or destruction of a large portion of the 
enemy's guns and infantry. There is reason to suspect, from proofs of 
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treapcheiy afterwards discovered, that this obstruction was intentional, and not a.©. 1701 . 
owing to mere awkwardness. After it was removed, the pursuit was continued 
till the works on the island of Seringapatam gave protection to the fugitives. 

The British loss was 500, that of the enemy above 2000. 

lliough this victory was most honourable to those who earned it, and but 
for the treachery or stupidity of the Nizam's cavalry, would have been decisive, compeiatue 
Lord Cornwallis might have exclaimed, like Sir £ 30*0 Coote on a similar retreat, 
occasion, I would gladly exchange all these trophies, and the reputation of 
victory, for a few days' rice." The whole country was so effectually desolated 
that no supplies could be obtained, and so many of the draught cattle had 
perished, or become so enfeebled by want of food, that dunng the two subse¬ 
quent marches, which brought the army to Caniambaddy, and were made 
almost under the eye of the enemy, the battering-train and neaily all the 
public carts of the army were dragged by the troops. The future thus presented 
a most gloomy prospect. Some dependence had been placed on General Aber- 
cromby; but, short as the distance was, it was so completely scoured by Tippoo s 
light troops, that communication with him was impossible. The decision could 
no longer be delayed, and Lord Cornwallis, now convinced that the original 
plan of the campaign must be abandoned, saw no alternative but to sacrifice 
his heavy guns and stores. On the 21 st of May, he sent off a messenger with 
orders to General Abercromby to return to Malabar, and on the 22d the whole 
of the battering-tmin and the lieavy equipments were destroyed. “ The ground 
at Caniambaddy," says Major Dirom,' ** where the army had encamped but six 
days, was covered, in a circuit of several miles, with the carcasses of cattle and 
horses; and the last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores of the battering-train, 
left in flames, was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops passed as they 
quitted this deadly camp." General Abercromby duly received the orders 
sent him to return. They were entirely unexpected, and he immediately 
proceeded to execute them, though with extreme mortification. He had, with 
great difiiculty, brought an army of about 8000 men, with a battering-train 
and a large supply of provisions and stores, over the rugged precipices and 
through the dense forests of the Ghauts. All this had proved labour in vain, 
and the soldiers, still suffering from disease and fatigue, were now to retrace their 
steps amid the storms and deluging rains of the monsoon. After leaving four 
eighteen-pounders imperfectly destroyed at Periapatam, and burying the rest 
of the battering-train at the summit of the pass, the Bombay army succeeded 
in reaching the coast, in a sickly state, with the loss of almost all the cattle. 

On the 2 Gth of May, the army, reduced to half rations, and pining away 
with disease, commenced its return tQ Bangalore, and had not completed its 
first short and tedious march of six miles, when a body of about 2000 horse 
made their appearance on the baggage flank. It was at once concluded to be 

* Narrative of the Campaign in India, p. 3, 4. 
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the enemy, and the necessary preparations were made to ward off an anticipated 
attadc on the baggage and storea One of the staff, while thus employed, was 
hailed by a horseman who announced himself as a Mahratta, and part of the 
advance of two Mahratta armies. It was really so. While Lord Cornwallis 
suspected that the Mahrattas had left him in the lurch, and had no idea that 
they were within .150 miles of him, the Poonah army, under Huiry Punt as 
comraander-in-chief, and another more efficient army, under Purseram Bhow, 



were on the eve of joining him. They had used all the customary means of 
sending him intelligence of every successive step in their approach, but so 
completely had Tippoo cut off all means of communication, that not a single 
messenger had arrived. Tlie junction, even now, was a most fortunate event, 
but would have been tar more fortunate had it happened a few days sooner. 
In that case the destruction of the battering-train and the other disastrous 
measures recently adopted would have been unnecessary, and the plan of 
campaign originally contemplated might have been cairied out. All the wants 
of the Britisli ai-niy could now be supplied, though at exorbitant prices, at the 
bazaar of the Mahratta camp. The description of this baza^ir by Colonel Wilks 
is so curious as to deserve quotation:— 

The bazaar of a Mahratta camp presented an exhibition of no ordinary 
character; and to these famished visitors exhibited a picture of the spoils of 
the East and the industry of the West. From a w'eb of English broadcloth to 
a Birmingham penknife—from the shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand 

‘ This lake has been artificially formed by closing deep and remarkably clear. This place is ten miles 
np an opening in a semicircular ridge of bills; the north by west of the city of Seringapatam. A jnuc- 
ombankment which shuts in its waters is above sixty tion was formed here between the army under the 
feet high. On the side towards the lake it is faced command of Earl Cornwallis and the Mahratta forces 
with regular stone steps, for the convenience of bath* under Purseram Bhow and Hurry Punt, on the 28th 
ing and performing r^igious ablutions; those are May, 1701.—‘Colehrooke’a Twefve Vieica in Mysore, 
continued to the bottom of the water, which is very 1806. 
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garment of a Hindoo—from diamonds of the first water to the silver ear-nng of 
a poor plundered village maiden—from oxen, sheep, and poultry, to the dried 
salt fish of Concan—almost everything was seen that could be presented by 
the best bazaars of the richest towns; but above all, the tables of the money¬ 
changers, overspread with the coins of every country of the East, in tlie open 
air and public street of the camp, gave evidence of an extent of mei'cantile 
activity, utterly inconceivable in any camp, except that of systematic plunderers 
by wholesale and retail. Every variety of trade appeared to be exercised with 
a large competition and considerable diligence, and among them, one apparently 
the least adapted to a wandering life —the trade of tanner —was practised witli 
eminent success. A circular hole dug in the earth, a raw hide adapted to 
it at the bottom and sides, and secured above with a series of skewers run 
through its edges into the earth, formed the tan-pit; on marching days, the tan- 
pit with its contents, in the shape of a bag, formed one side of a load for a 
horse or bullock, and the liquid preparation was either emptied or preserved, 
according to the length or expected repetition of the march: the best tanning 
material (catechu) is equally accessible and portable, and the English officers 
obtained from these ambulatory tan-pits what their own Indian capitals could 
not then produce, except as European imports^—excellent sword-belts.^ 

After the junction of the Mahrattas, the united armies proceeded slowly 
towards Bangalore. During the inarch, the intermediate plan of operation 
was arranged. The first preliminary was a loan of £144,000. This Lord 
Cornwallis was enabled to make on the part of tlie Company, by stopping, in 
its transit, the money intended for tlie China investment. Purseram Bhow, 
with his own army and a detachment of Bombay troops, was to proceed by 
Sera, for the purpose of operating ii> the north-west. The Nizam's cavalry, long 
regarded only as an encumbrance, were to join the other forces of their own state, 
and operate with them in the north-east. Hurry Punt, Tejewunt, and Meer 
Alum were to remain with Lord Comwallia, the first as representative of the 
Mahrattas, and tlie two last as respectively military and political representatives 
of the Nizam. Each of the representatives was attended by a select body of 
cavalry, designed to assist in the general operations of the British army. 

Various causes had produced the delay which had left Lord Cornwallis to 
contend with Tippoo single-handed, notwithstanding the promised aid of his 
allies. The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble in the vicinity of Hyderabad, 
as early as May, 1790, and was joined by the Company's stipulated detachment 
of two battalions of sepoys under Major Montgomery, and a company of sepoys. 
The cavalry were little if at all better than those winch, under Aasud Ali, had 
encumbered Lord Cornwallis, but the infantry, commanded by M. Raymond, a 
Frenchman, were as good as he could be expected to make troops imperfectly 
armed and not under strict discipline. The whole army moved southward, and 

I 

* Wilk's Historical Sketches, vol. iii. p. 158,150. 
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after long delays reached Bachore. Here they remained till they heard of 
Tippoo’s descent to Coimbatoor, in September, and then, having no fear of 
interruption, continued their march, and sat down on the 28th of October before 
Capool, situated about 100 miles to the south-west. The British artillery and 
M. Raymond's infantry did their part, but the obstinate ignorance of Nizam Ali s 
general protracted the siege, which was only terminated by capitulation on the 
18th of April, 1791. Other minor places fell, and at last the only one of 
importance lemaining in the enemy’s possession was Goorumconda, about 
eighty miles north-east of Bangalore. The Mahrattas ostensibly took the field 
about the same time as the Nizam, and the army under Pursejam Bhow 
was joined at Coompta by Captain Little, who, embarking at Bombay with 
two battalions of sepoys, one company of European and two of native artillery, 
landed at the mouth of the Jygurh, and ascended the Ghauts by the pass of 
Amba. Purseram Bh’ow's army, estimated at 20,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, 
did not march from Coompta till the 3d of August. The first object was to 
recover the provinces which Hyder had wrested from the Mahrattas during the 
civil war caused by Ragobah. Darwar, considered hh the capital, had been made 
as strong as native art could make it, and was garrisoned by a force of about 
10,000 men, Pumeram Bhow arrived before it on the 18th of September. 
The siege made little progress, partly because the Mahrattas were not provided 
with the necessary battering-tmin, and when Captain Little repoiied this 
deficiency to the Bombay government, a considerable reinforcement was sent, 
but unfortunately not accompanied with what was most wanted—cannon and 
stores. The place was defended till the 4fth of April, 1791, and then only 
surrendered on honourable terms, after the British had lost 500 and the 
Mahrattas about 3000 men. After this capture, every place north of the Toom- 
budra easily yielded, and Purseram Bhow, crossing the river at Hurryhur, 
proceeded southward thix)ugh Myconda, while Hurry Punt followed the parallel 
but more eastern route by Hai’ponelly and Sera. In this way the junction 
with Lord Cornwallis had been effected. 

During the previous operations, Tippoo had repeatedly professed a desire to 
negotiate. As early as the 13th of February, 1791, he sent a letter, which, as 
it was not received at Muglee on the 18th, was probably antedated two days. 
It proposed either to receive or send aii ambassador for the adjustment of 
differencea Lord Cornwallis replied, that if Tippoo, who had violated the 
treaty, was willing to make reparation, a statement to that effect in writing 
must precede the appointment of ambassadora Another similar overture 
made on the 27th of March received a similar answer. On the 17th of May, 
two days after Tippoo’s defeat, he took advantage of an offer to release the 
wounded prisoners, to renew his proposal of negotiation. Lord Cornwallis 
being now attended by plenipotentiaries from the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
and having also a foresight of the difficulties about to beset him, was rather 
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more conciliatoiy than before, and not only answered that, if Tippoo would a.d. 1791 . 
submit his propositions in writing, commissioners might be appointed, but 
even intimated his consent, should Tippoo desire it, to a cessation of hostilities. inBincenty 
In proportion as the allies seemed disposed to yield, Tippoo became more 
exacting, and ultimately, after Lord Cornwallis had even conceded the point 
of written propositions, and proposed a conference of deputies at Bangalore, 
declined the terms, unless his lordship would first remove bis army to the 
frontier. Tippoo had meanwhile been trying the effect of similar overtures 
witli the other confederates, and there can be little doubt that his real object 
was to stir up the jealousy of each, and thereby break up the confederacy. 

In the beginning of July, 1791, Lord Cornwallis moved from Bangalore in 
a south-east direction by Oossoor, which he found to be evacuated, and thence 
to the passes of Palicode and Rayacota. His object was to reduce the hill-forts 
commanding these passes above and below, and thus at once keep open his 
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communications with the Carnatic, and protect it from the inroads of the Subsequent 

* ^ movcnieiita 

enemy's cavalry. By the end of the month, most of the forts had yielded; and oftheoou- 
he was making arrangements for the blockade of Kistnagherry, when he 
was suddenly recalled to the assistance of Purseram Bhow, who, by dispersing 
his forces too widely, had sustained a serious check. It was September before 
his lordship could resume his own objects. A number of places to the north¬ 
east of Bangalore still remained in possession of the enemy, and not only 
disturbed the communication with the Carnatic, but prevented the advance 
of the Nizam's army, still detained before Goorumconda. Major Gowdie, 
detached with a brigade and some battering cannon, found little difficulty in 
reducing all of them except Nundidroog, which, crowning a granite rock of 
tremendous height, had been so much strengthened with artificial works by 
Tippoo that he deemed it impregnable. The command of it had been 
intrusted to Lutf All Beg, an officer of tried merit and fidelity. Major Gowdie, 
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after forcing the pettah, sat down before the fort on the 27th of September. 
There was no choice of attack, as it was accessible only on the west. Notwith¬ 
standing the extreme difficulty of working up the face of a steep and rugged 
height, erecting batteries at breaching distance, and dragging up cannon to 
mount them, two breaches were effected in twenty-one days. When the assault 
was about to be made, Lord Cornwallis moved the army to the immediate 
vicinity, and sent in some additional companies to lead the assault. It was 
made on the 19th of October, with so much spirit and success, that thougli 
nothing more than a lodgment for further operations against the interior 
works was anticipated, the assailants followed the retiring defenders to the 
inner gate, and by forcing it before it could be completely barricaded, made a 
complete capture. An attempt made on Kistnagherry on the 7th of November, 
by a detachment under Colonel Maxwell, was less fortunate. After carrying 
the lower fort by escalade, the assailants attempted to gain the upper fort by 
entering it along with the fugitives. They were so near succeeding that they 
captured a standard on the gateway, but enormous masses of granite, thrown 
down by a garrison which far outnumbered them, obliged them to retire witli 
considerable loss. 

After the return of Colonel Maxwell, Lord Cornwallis having secured access 
for supplies from Coromandel, turned his attention to several places of strength 
which the enemy still possessed, between Bangalore and Seringapatam, and 
without the reduction of which the siege of the latter could not be safely com¬ 
menced. By far the most formidable of these places was Savandroog, situated 
about twenty-two miles W.S.W. of Bangalore, and fifty miles north-east of tlie 
capital. An enormous mass of granite covering a base of eight miles in circuit, 
rises in rugged precipices to the height of about 2500 feet. In its lower part, 
wherever deemed accessible, it was inclosed by walls and traversed by cross 
walls and barriers; towards its summit a deep chasm divided it into two peaks, 
each of which was crowned with strong woi’ks, and capable of separate defence. 
The reduction of this place seemed to the natives an utter impossibility. Besides 
the strength of its position and its works, it had another powerful defence in 
its deadly climate, and hence Tippoo, on hearing of the resolution to besiege it, 
is said '*to have congratulated his army on the infatuation of the English, in 
having engaged in an enterprise that must terminate in their disgrace, as half 
the Europeans would die of sickness, and the other half be killed in the attack.'’^ 

This important enterprise was intrusted to Colonel Stuart, who commanded 
the right wing of the army. The force employed consisted of the 52d and 72d 
regiments under Colonel Nesbitt, three battalions of sepoys, and a park of 
artillery, consisting of four eighteen-pounders, four twelve-poundem, and two 
howitzers, under Major Montague. On the 10th of December, Colonel Stuart 
pitched his camp within three miles of the north side of the rock, and Lord 

‘ Dirom’s Narrative of the Campaiffify p. Ca. 
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Cornwallis took up a position with the main body of the army, about five miles a.d. i 7 »i. 
in his rear. The first operation of the siege was to cut a gun road from the 
camp, through a forest of bamboos, and transport tlie artillery by dragging it siege of 
over rugged ground to the foot of the mountain. This was a work of incredible 
labour, as the guns, in order to be brought to the places marked out for bat¬ 
teries, required to be drawn or rather lifted over rocks of considerable height 
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and almost perpendicular. Fortunately the garrison, over-confident in the 
strength of the place, scarcely interfered with these preliminary operations. On 
the 17th two batteries opened, one at 1000 and another at 700 yards. Owing 
to tlie distance and the thickness of the walls, the effect was less than expected, 
and on the 19th a third battery was opened, at only 250 yards. By it in the it is taken 
course of two days a practicable breach was effected, and the morning of the 
21st was fixed for the assault. The storming party, commanded by Colonel 
Nesbitt, attacked at four difierent points—one party gaining the eastern hill on 
the left, another scouring the works of the western hill on the right, a third 
attacking tlie works or parties that might be discovered in the chasm between 
the hills, and the fourth making a feint by proceeding round the mountain, for 
the purpose of drawing off the attention of the garrison, and at tlie same time 
preventing their escape. A strenuous resistance was anticipated, as a large 
body of the enemy liad been seen descending the hill to defend the breach, but 
the moment the storming party advanced, they wei'e seized with an unaccount¬ 
able panic and fled. The eastern hill above the breach was in consequence 
carried without an effort. In fleeing from the breach the main body of the 
garrison endeavoured to gain the western hill, but from the narrowness of the 


• At Maugree, ou the 28th June, 1701, Earl Corn- 1702, he was joined in this neighbourhood by the 
walUa pitched his camp whilst he reconnoitred the forces of the soubah or Nuara.—Home’s Select Viewe 
fortress of Savandroog; and ou the 28th January, in Mpeorc, 
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paths so impeded and confined each other that the assailants overtook tliem, 
entered the different barriers along with them, and cdmpleted the capture. 
Thus, as much by the pusillanimity of the garrison as by the skill and gallan¬ 
try of the besiegers, a place deemed so impregnable that the very idea of 
attacking it was derided, fell in a single hour without costing the captors a 
single man. Ootradroog and Holioordroog, the only intermediate forts of any 
consequence still remaining, were taken with almost equal facility, and nothing 
now delayed the commencement of the siege of Seringapatam, but the detention 
of Nizam All’s army before Goorumconda. The siege of this place had com¬ 
menced early in September, but little progreas had been made till tU^ breaching 
artillery which was at Nundidroog arrived. Even then the detention of the 
army threatened to be indefinitely protracted, had not Captain Andrew Read, 
who commanded the British detachment, undertaken, on being allowed to man¬ 
age in his own way, to capture the lower foi*t, by which alone access to the upper 
fort could be obtained. He succeeded, and by thus hemming in the garrison 
enabled the besiegers to convert the siege into a blockade. A strong detach¬ 
ment sufficing for this purpose, the main body of the Nizam’s army was left 
free to join Loid Cornwallis. It accordingly set out for this purpose, but had 
not advanced far when intelligence arrived that the lower fort had been retaken 
by the enemy, in consequence of the rashness of Hafiz Jeo, the officer left in corn- 
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mand, who had sallied out and been suddenly overwhelmed by an army of 
1.2,000 horse and foot, led by Hyder Sahib, Tippoo's eldest son. On this disas¬ 
trous news, the Nizam’s army retraced their steps and were again detained till, 
by a second capture of the lower fort, the blockade was re-established. 

The rains having ceased, and the men and horses recovered rapidly under the 
full supplies of grain and com, whidi the Brinjarries were induced by liberal 
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treatment to bring into the camp, the three armies of the confederates united a.d. 1702 . 
on Uie 25th of January, 1792, near Savandroog, and commenced their advance 
on the capital. Meanwhile, a fourth army was preparing to join from an Newaa- 
opposite quarter. General Abercromby, whose duties as governor had required seringa 
his presence at Bombay, returned to Tellicherry in the beginning of November, 
and having on the 23d assembled his. army, consisting of 8400 men, at 
Cananore, proceeded five miles northward to lliacore. The stream on which 
this place stands being swollen with rain, was crossed in boats, and a march of 
twenty-six miles was continued through a very rugged country, to the western 
head of the pass of Poodicherrim, on the frontiers of the Rajah of Coorg, on 
whose friendly aid tlie utmost dependence could be placed. The gi-oimd of thi.s 
confidence must now be explained. 

In the time of Hyder, Coorg, which forms a mountainous tract, stretching aektions 
along the very summit of the Western Ghauts, from the Tamberchevry Pass, 
opposite to Calicut, in tlie stmth, to the confines of Bednore on the noith, had 
been subjugated by treachery, and then treated with tlie utmost barbarity. 

Tlie inliabitants were hunted down as if they had been wild beasts, and every 
efibrt which they made to throw off the yoke had only rivetted it more firmly. 

The reigning rajah with liis family was carried off to the fort of Cuddoor, and 
died there in close confinement. His eldest son, the present rajah, had been 
subjected to the grossest indignity, and forced by the initiatory rite into an out¬ 
ward profession of Ishimisin. As he grew up he burned to avenge the wrongs 
f)f his countrymen. In 1783, wlien he was only fifteen years of age, he was 
removed by I'ippoo with the other members of the family to Periapatani. This 
place, before Mercara supplanted it, was considered as the cai>ital of (^oorg, and Excellent 
containing many persons who were still strongly attached to the native dynasty, its rajah, 
was the veiy last which Tippoo ought to have selected, if the security of the 
prisoners was his object. Fortunately this fact had escaped his notice, and the 
rajah was able to effect his escape in 1788. For some time he could only carry 
on a kind of guerilla warfare. In this he displayed remarkable ability, and 
while heard of everywhere was seen nowhere. Success rapidly increased the 
number of his adherents, and he began to show himself openly at the head of 
nearly 4000 faithful warriors. Post after post fell into his hands, and ulti¬ 
mately Mercara was the only place within the territory which Tippoo could 
call his own. 

The rajah liad for some time maintained the struggle single-handed, when a 
confidential servant, sent to make some purchases at Tellicherry, entered into 
communication with the Company's chief factor there. As the war with Tippoo 
had then commenced, the value of an ally whose frontier lay within forty miles 
of his capital was easily perceived, and the Bombay government gladly entered 
into a treaty for mutual Qo-operation and the invasion of Mysore. Contrary to 
the usual practice of native princes, the Rajah of Coorg not only faithfully 
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performed his engagements, but even went beyond them. The only case in 
which his conduct excited some degi’ee of suspicion is deserving of notice. 
When General Abercromby, availing himself of the treaty, was preparing for 
the first time to pass through Coorg on his march to Periapatam, the rajah was 
engaged in the blockade of Mercara, which had been so long continued that the 
garrison was starving, and an early surrender seemed inevitable. It was known 
indeed that a large convoy for its relief was approaching, but the escort wliich 
iiccompaiiied it had been surrounded and could not possibly escape. How great, 
then, was the surprise of General Abercromby when the rajah himself airived in 
his camp, and announced to him that he had allowed the convoy to^^nter and 
the escoit to escape! His explanation was, that Kadir Khan, who commanded 
the escort, had laid him under obligations which made it impossible to treat 
him as an enemy. While the rajah was imprisoned at Periapatam, he had 
shown him great kindness, and not only so, but when two of the rajah s sisters 
were carried off to Tippoo s harem, he had been the means of saving the honour 
of a third sister, and of returning him to her unharmed. In return for these 
services, tlie rajah, after the convoy and escort were entirely in his power, caused 
information to be conveyed to Kadir Khan that he was desirous to save him. 
A conference thereupon took place, and on Kadir Khan representing that his 
acceptance of individual safety would be the ruin of his family, and his return 
with the service unexecuted would be fatal to himself, the rajah, with a gener¬ 
osity and gratitude to which it would be difficult to find a parallel, spared both 
the convoy and the escort. He was not ultimately a loser, as the garrison ere 
long consumed the provisions brought by the convoy, and being again reduced 
to extremity were glad to capitulate. With the aid of such an ally, General 
Abercromby had little difficulty in again reaching Periapatam. 

The confederates, in advancing upon Seringapatam, passed through a countiy 
where every human dwelling was consumed or in flames, and on the oth of 
February, 1792, after passing over a high ground which gave a full view of the 
city, and of Tippoo’s army under its walls, enaimped six miles to the northward. 
A bound hedge, formed by a wide belt of thorny plants, commenced on tlie 
norih bank of the Cauvery, about a thousand yards above the island of Seringa¬ 
patam, and after continuing due north for nearly two miles, swept round and 
pursued a south-easterly direction till it again met the river toward the eastern 
extremity of the island, and nearly opposite to the Carigat Hill. Within this 
inclosure, at its north-west extremity, was an eminence witli a well-constructed' 
redoubt, and at different parts also within the inclosure were seven other 
formidable redoubts, constructed • so as to lend support to each other. A 
work commenced oh the Carigat Hill was unfinished. The bound hedge 
thus formed the outer limit of a foi*tified camp, in which Tippoo's whole 
army now lay. Lord Cornwallis, who had feared that Tippoo would keep the 
field and operate on the communications of the besiegers, hoped to be able to 
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strike a decisive blow, and with that view deteimined on an immediate attack A.n. am. 
Orders were accordingly issued at sunset, and the army prepared to move in 
three columns at eischb o'clock witli a clear moonlight. The riglit column, under a night 
General Medows, composed of 3300 men, was to leave the redoubt on the Ijord Corn- 
eminence at the north-west extremity untouched, and to enter the inclosure 
about 1500 yards to east of it, then turn to the left and attack everything in its 
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way till it met the centre column. This column, consisting of 3700 men, under 
the immediate direction of Lord Cornwallis himself, was subdivided into three 
parts. One of these, under Colonel Knox, was to lead, and endeavour, by mixing 
with the fugitives, to pass over into the island; the second, under Colonel Stuart, 
after penetrating deep into the camp, was to turn to the left, attack the enemy’s 
right wing, and thereafter endeavour to force a passage into the island; the 
third, left as a reserve under Lord Cornwallis, was to wait for the junction of the 
column under General Medows. The third or left column, consisting of 1700 
men under Colonel Maxwell, was first to attack the unfinished work on 
Carigat Hill, then descend, penetrate the inclosure, and unite with Colonel 
Stuart in forcing an entrance into the island. 

Owing to some ambiguity in the order, the officer guiding the right column i-esuitA. 
led it directly against the north-west redoubt, instead of avoiding it as had been 
Intended. It was not carried till after a long and desperate struggle, in which 
the British lost ninety-one men, eleven of them officers, and the enemy 400. 

After this achievement, the right column, having secured its capture by a strong 
gari'ison, wheeled to the left, but on coming to another redoubt of great strength 
and magnitude, hesitated whether to attack it or to join the centre column, which 
it was conjectured might require to be strongly reinforced. Tlie latter Avas the 
course adopted, and the consequence was, that the column, instead of advancing, 
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A.D. 1 T 92 . cotmtermarched, recrossed the hound hedge, and did not find the centre column 
till the business of the night was over. The head of the centre column, under 
Results of Colonel Knox, penetrated by the bayonet alone, but a battalion belonging to 
his corps was just entering the camp, when a galling fire on its flanks produced 
some degree of agitation, which ended in confusion. Colonel Stuart, who was 
immediately behind with the centre division of this column, rode up, but finding 
that much time would be lost in attempting to rally the men, ordered the 
7l8t, which was the next corps of his own division, to advance. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Knox, in order to mix more effectually with the fugitives, had pushed 
on through a crowded mass of them by the main ford, close un^^r the guns 
of the fort, and by the aid of a guide, penetrated with three companies to 
the pettah of Shaher Ganjauni, situated near the middle of the eastern part of 
the island. The other seven companies of the regiment, and three companies 
of sepoys following in compact order, missed the ford, but crossing a little below, 
gained possession of the palace of Deria Dowlat Baug. Captain Hunter, the 
officer in command, thinking his the first party that had crossed, took post to 
wait for furtlier ordei*s or intelligence, but as none arrived, and he perceived, as 
the day dawned, that his position immediately under tlie fire of the fort was not 
tenable, he recrossed the river and joined the reserve under Lord Cornwallis. 
Colonel Stuart, with the centre division of the centre column, had penetrated 
far into the camp, when he came upon a strong work called the Sultan’s Redoubt. 
He immediately stormed it with far more ease than had been anticipated, and 
then leaving a party to defend it, turned to attack the enemy’s right wing. 
After driving a large body of infantry before him, and thinking that they bad 
crossed into the island, he was surprised to observe a line of troops drawn up 
with perfect regularity, as if to oppose him. He bad just ordered a volley and a 
charge with tlie bayonet, When the opposing troops were discovered to be 
Colonel Maxwell’s column. The mistake had been mutual, and might have 
been attended with serious consequences. Colonel Maxwell, after storming the 
work on Carigat Hill, had suffered severely in descending from it, from a body 
of the enemy who had availed themselves of the cover of a water>course at its 
foot. Ultimately, however, it had surmounted this and every other obstacle, 
and broken the enemy’s right wing, 

other Shortly after the junction of the two columns, a heavy fire wtvs opened upon 

operations. from works on the island. After an ineffectual attempt to force them 

where tlie river was not fordable, Colonel Baird discovered a practicable ford, 
and effected a lodgment with a small party on the opposite bank. The head 
of the cxilumn following up this success was scarcely half-way across the stream, 
when the enemy’s fire suddenly ceased. Colonel Knox, with his three companies, 
penetrating the cause of the heavy fire, had descended from Ganjaum, and taken 
the batteries in reverse. Lord Cornwallis, who had passed the bound hedge 
with the centre column, took post with the reserve within it, with the Sultan’s 
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redoubt on his left. He had not as yet taken any active part in the battle, but a.d, it 92 . 
he was destined to have bis full share before it terminated. The unaccountable 
absence of General Medows had left him without the support on which he had 
calculated. The enemy, still unbroken on the left, and reinforced by the troops wounded 
which had been obliged to retire from the centre, having become aware of his Iljgactoge. 



comparatively defenceless state, rushed upon him with overwhelming numbers. 

A charge with bay onet led by himself with the utmost coolness, and executed 
with the greatest gallantry, drove back the assailants, but they repeatedly rallied, 
and did not finally desist till near daylight. During this struggle, his lord- 
ship was wounded in the hand, and the number of casualties was considerable. 

General Medows and his division were at last found at Carigat Hill, to which 
his lordship had repaired, in order to take up a position where his small corps 
could not be surrounded. 

The attack took Tippoo by surprise. His tent was pitched as usual in the 
rear of the centre of the position, close to the road by which the head of the the action, 
central column penetrated, and he had just left, after making his evening meal 
in the Sultan's redoubt. On the first alarm he mounted, and was first made 
aware by a mass of fugitives that his centre wds penetrated, and that a column 
advancing to the main ford was about to cut off his retreat. He waited not a 
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moment longer, and was barely in time to pass the ford before the head of the. 
column reached it. Having entered the fort, he repaired to a detached lozenge 
work at its north-east angle, and there sat until daylight issuing his ordera On 
counting his loss in the moming, it was ascertained tliat the killed, wounded, 
and missing amounted to 23,000. The missing, however, was by far the largest 
of these items, for no fewer than 10,000 Chelas (native Hindoos carried olf and 
forced to become soldier slaves), taking advantage of the confusion, marched off 
with their arms to the forests of Coorg. As yet the only positions gained by 
the British were the unfinished work on Carigat HiU, the redoubt in the north¬ 
west corner of the bound hedge, the Sultan's redoubt, and the post held by 
Colonel Stuart near the east extremity of the island. Tippoo made several 
determined efforts to recover the two last positions, but was so signally repulsed 
that, as if in despair, he abandoned all the other redoubts within the iiiclosuro, 
and thus allowed the preparatory operations for the siege to be immediately 
commenced. 

On the 12th of January, 1702, Tippoo had again attempted to negotiate, but 
had only received for answer, that negotiation was useless with one who dis¬ 
regarded treaties and violated articles of capitulation. “Send hither the garrison 
of Coimbatoor," said Lord Comwallis, “and then we will listen to what you have 
to say." His lordship alluded to the capture of Coimbatoor by Kummer-u-Deen. 
After a protracted defence, conducted by Lieutenant Chalmers with a more 
handful of men under the most unfavourable circumstances, a capitulation was 
agreed to. One of the express conditions was, that the garrison should march 
to Palghaut. This condition, after the performance of it had been delayed under 
the pretext that the Sultan's ratification was necessary, was grossly violated, and 
the whole garrison were marched off as prisoners to Seringapatam. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis by his answer had convinced Tippoo that his o\rn faithlessness had made 
future negotiation impossible, and now therefore, when he could not but tremble 
for the fate of his capital, and see that without negotiation his doom was sealed, 
he took a step which at least showed the extent of his despair. Sending for 
Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash on the 8th of February, the day after all his 
efforts to drive the British from their positions had proved unavailing, he 
announced their release. He had supposed that the former, from having had 
the command at Coimbatoor, was either a relative of Lord Cornwallis, or an 
oflScer of high rank. On being told the contrary, he asked him if he should not 
see his lordship on his return to the camp. To this question, Lieutenant Chalmers 
was able to answer in the affirmative, and Tippoo put into his hand a letter, 
telling him that it was on the subject of peace, and even begging him to assist 
in obtaining it. The letter attempted to justify the treatment of the garrison, 
by asserting, contrary to fact, that Kummer-u-Deen had not engaged to liberate 
them, but only promised to recommend their liberation. Lord Cornwallis, while 
he denied the truth of this statement, and upbraided Tippoo with the notorious 
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fact that the garrison were kept in irons, agreed, with the concurrence of the a.d. 1702 . 
representatives of the Nizam and the Mahrattas, to receive the envoy. One 
cannot help wishing that, before this concession was made, the liberation not Tippoo’e 
only of the garrison but of all the other prisoners unlawfully detained, had been 
insisted on as an essential preliminary. By the treaty of Mangalore, every 
European pidsoner then in Mysore ought to have been delivered up, and yet it 
was perfectly well known that numbers of prisoners whose release was thus 
stipulated for were pining in its dungeons. Some indeed had been freed from 
misery by the atrocious assassinations already described, but others, including 
several whom Suffrein, the French admiral, had infamously consigned to the 
tender mercies of Hyder, were still alive. The fact was indisputable, for not 
only had some who had recently escaped from Chitteldroog revealed the horrors 
of the prison-house in which their companions were still detained, but in Shaher 
Ganjaum, on its capture only two days before, besides a considerable proportion 
of the garrison of Coimbatoor, twenty-seven European captives, some of them 
Suffrein^s victims, had been discovered and set at liberty. Antecedent therefore 
to the least concession to such a faithless barbarian as Tippoo, he ought to have 
been made to understand that nothing but the instant release of every prisoner 
unlawfully detained could avert or delay the ruin evidently impending over 
him. 

Only a few hours before releasing Lieutenant Chalmers, Tippoo had entered attempt on 

^ ' JT IT Ufo of Lonl 

upon a scheme which seemed to promise a termination of the war by a speedier comwaiiu. 
process than negotiation. The head-quarters of Lord Cornwallis, known by its 
distinguishing flag, was placed a little to the left in the rear of Carigat Hill. 

The situation being somewhat exposed, it seemed possible to make a dash at it 
and slay his lordship. This project, which, from the circumstances in which it 
was undertaken, can only be considered as a meditated assassination, was to be 
carried out by the corps known as the stable horse or guards. On the morning 
of the 8th of February, the very day, it will be observed, on which Lieutenant 
Chalmers, doubtless to lull suspicion, was sent with his letter, Tippoo called the 
principal oflicers of the corps into his presence, and harangued them on the 
importance of the enterprise, and the glory they would acquire by terminating 
the war at a single stroke. All they had to do was to rid him of one individual 
The officers pledged themselves not to return till they had done the deed, and 
retired after receiving the betel from Tippoo's own hand. Setting out with 
their detachment, they proceeded down the river and crossed at Arikera; on 
the 9th they waited to receive further reports from their spies; at dawn of the 
10th, their selected advanced guard penetrated between the camp of the Nizam 
and the British, but attracted no notice, as they were supposed to be Nizam's 
troops. After lounging on, they approached the park of artillery, and inquired 
with seeming indifference at some gun-lascar^ for the tent of the bnrra aalieh, 
or commander. Supposing Colonel Duff the commandant of artillery to be 
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meant, the lascars pointed to his tent, and in an instant the horsemen with 
drawn swords were mshing at it in full gallop. The atrocity was so stupidly 
managed, that even before they reached the tent supposed to be that of the 
commander-in-chief, they were fired upon by a small body of sepoys, and obliged 
to save themselves by flight. Taking this attempt in connection with the one 
made during the previous campaign at Bangalore, Lord Cornwallis, who had 
liitheiiio used only two sentries, native troopers from his body guard, W’as pre¬ 
vailed on to allow a captain's guard to mount every night over his tent. 

While consenting to the proposed negotiation, it was deteimined to pro¬ 
secute the siege, and with this view, General Abercromby, again at Periapatam 
with an effective force of 6000 men, was ordered to advance. He accordingly, 
on the 11th of February, crossed the Cauvery at Eratora, about thirty miles 
above Seringapatam, was met by Colonel Floyd with the cavalry on the 14fth, 
at Caniambaddy, and joined the camp on the 16th. Meanwhile, materials for 
the siege, obtained chiefly by the destruction of the large and beautiful garden 
of Lall Bang at the eastern extremity of the island, were industriously pro¬ 
vided. The point selected for the principal attack was the northern face near 
the western angle, a little above which General Abercromby crossed on tlie 
19th, for the purpose of establishing the requisite enfilade. A vigorous attempt 
to impede his further progi’ess failed, and the siege continued to advance. It 
is needless, however, to enter into details, as Tippoo's speedy acceptance of the 
terms offered him put an end to hostilities. His vakeels or deputies, Gholaum 
Ali and Ali Reza, amved in the British camp on the 14th of February, and 
were met by Sir John Kennaway on the part of the British, Meer Alum on tlie 
pait of the Nizam, and an individual well acquainted witli matters of revenue 
deputed by Hurry Punt on the part of the Mahrattas. There cannot be a doubt 
that Seringapatam was now at the mercy of the confederates, and that there¬ 
fore the ultimatum which they offered on the 22d was not so rigorous as the 
circumstances would have justified. It consisted of the following five articles:— 

One half of the dominions of which Tippoo Sultan was in possession before 
the war to be ceded to the allies from tlie countries adjacent according to tlieir 
situation. II. Three crores and thirty lacs of rupees (£3,300,000) to be paid 
by Tippoo Sultan, either in gold mohurs, pagodas, or bullion—1st. One crore 
and sixty-five lacs to be paid immediately. 2d. One crore and sixty-five lacs to 
be paid in three payments, not exceeding four months each. III. All prisoners 
of the four powers from the time of Hyder Ali to be unequivocally restored. 
IV. Two of Tippoo Sultan's tliree eldest sons .to be given as hostages for a due 
performance of the treaty. V. When they shall arrive in camp with the articles 
of this treaty under the seal of the Sultan, a counterpart shall be sent from the 
three powers. Hostilities shall cease, and terms of a treaty of alliance and per¬ 
petual friendship shall be adjusted.” 

On the 23d, Tippoo assembled the principal officers of his anny in the great 
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mosque, and after swearing them on the Koran to give him their undisguised ^ 

advice, read to them the above ultimatum, and then asked, “Shall it be peace- 

or war I' The-answer was in substance, that the troops had become dis- 
heartened and unworthy of confidence. The pre- 
limipaiy articles sealed by Tippoo were sent in the 
course of the day to Lord Cornwallis, who did not 
insist on their delivery by the hostages, and while 
granting them a delay of two days, ordered hostili¬ 
ties to cease on the following morning. This order 
was received in the British camp with feelings bor¬ 
dering on indignation, and the soldiers in the seal or tiptoo sultan. 

, I ..., ■•lA ... FromUlrom'sNarratheoftUeCiiinpatRiiliiZndli. 

trenches could scarcely be restrained irom continuing 

tlieir work. Lord Cornwallis endeavoured to soothe their feelings by his general 
orders, in which he spoke of the conditions as “highly honourable and advan¬ 
tageous,” and “in consideration of the uncommon valour and fiimness that has 






Tippoo Sultan’s Palace in the Lall Bavo, Serincapatam Fmm Goia’g Oriental Drawings. 


been manifested by the officers and soldiers of the king’s and Comjmny’s troops 
during the whole course of the war,” announced his “intention to take upon 
iiimself to order a handsome gratuity to be distributed to them in the same 
proportions as prize-money from the sum that Tippoo has bound himself by 
one of fche articles to pay to the Company.' 

There is said to have been a sad scene in the harem at parting with the boj-s 
who were to be sent out as hostages. Hyder Sahib, Tippoo s eldest son, was, or 
at least was alleged to be, absent with the troops, and the two fixed upon were 

' “ A magnificent palace—constructed on a similar ornaments, which were lacquered and varnished as 
principle, and nearly of the same dimensions, with thelormer; but tliough the whole was finished in ap* 
that already described at Bangalore—stood towards pearance from witliout, the decorations had not been 
the centre. It was built principally of wood, with completed ”^Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan* 
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A.D. 1792, Abdul Kalick, about ten, and Mooza-u-Deen, about eight years of age. Lord 
Cornwallis had instructed the vakeels to say that he would wait upon the 
Deiivety of princes as soon as they came to their tents, but Tippoo, in a very polite answer, 
Tippoo** after assuring his lordship that he had '"the most perfect confidence in his 
honour,*’ begged that he would “allow them to be brought to his tent, and 
delivered into his own handa’^ On the 26th they left the fort under a salute, 
which was repeated by twenty-one guns from the British artillery. They were 
each seated in a silver howdah on a richly caparisoned elephant, and attended by 
the vakeels and several other persons of tank, also on elephants. Tlie procession 
was led by several camel hircaiTas and seven standard-bearers, followed by 100 
pikemen with spears inlaid with silver. A guard of 200 sepoys and a party of 
horse brought up the rear. Lord Cornwallis, attended by his staff and some of 
the principal officers of the army, met the princes at the door of his large tent, 
and after embracing them, led them in by the hand. When they were seated, 
one on each side of him, Gholaum Ali thus addressed him: “ These children were 
this morning the sons of the Sultan, my master; their situation is now changed, 
and they must now look up to your lordship as their father.*’ When his lord- 
ship declared tljat the greatest care would be taken of their persons, and every 
possible attention shown them, their faces brightened up, and told that their 
fears, if they had any, were already removed. They were dressed in long wliite 
muslin gowns and red turbans. Round their necks hung several rows of large 
pearls, and an ornament consisting of a large ruby and emerald surrounded by 
brilliants; in their turbaiss they wore a sprig of rich pearls. The elder hoy had 
a dark complexion, thick lipo, a small flattish nose, and a long countenance; tli('. 
younger w;as remarkably lair, and had regular features, a small round face, larg(3 
full eyes, and a countenance less thoughtful, but more animated than his brother’s. 
His lordship presented each of iliem with a handsome gold watch, with which 
they seemed much pleased. The next day, the 27th, Lord ComwalKs visited 
them at their tents, attended by Sir John Kennaway and the vakeels of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattaa 

Dispute tw The adjustment of the definite articles now occupied the attention of Sir John 
tories to be Kennaway and the other vakeels. The extent of the cessions depended on 
ceded. whole amouut of the Mysore revenue, and the value of the particular por¬ 

tions to be ceded. In settling these, some delay was caused by the discussion 
of conflicting statements, but no decided misunderstanding arose till Tippoo 
perceived that Coorg waa inserted in the schedules as part of the Company’s 
share. Becoming almost frantic with rage, he asked, “To which of the English 
possessions is Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask for the key of Seringa- 
patam? They knew that I would have died in the breach sooner than consent 
to such a cession, and durst not bring it forward until they had treacherously 
obtained possession of my children and my treasure (a crore of rupees, 
£1,000,000 sterling, had already been paid).** Nothing certainly could be more 
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groundless than this charge of overreaching, but there is some reason to regret 
that the very possibility of making such a charge was not prevented by a 
distinct stipulation in fitvour of the Rajah of Coorg. The faithful and valuable 
services he had rendered entitled him to this honour, and his protection ought 
not to have been left to depend on the interpretation of a dubious article. At 
the same time, it is plain that Tippoo, liowever much he may have thirsted for 
vengeance on the rajah, never could have imagined that he would be left 
to his mercy. Strictly speaking, when the ultimatum was signed, Coorg was 
not adjacent to any of tlie Company’s territories, but the moment Malabar, in 
accordance with Tippoo’s own wish, was made part of the British share, Coorg 
did become adjacent, and therefore, in including it, neither tlie spirit nor the 
letter of the ultimatum was violated. 

Whether Tippoo’s surprise, when he learned that Coorg was to be taken from 
liim, was real or affected, it is certain that he began immediately after to act as 
if he had determined to resume hostilities. Immense bodies of men were seen 
at work on a retrenchment on the face of the fort which had been attacked 
When remonstrated with on this violation of the armistice, he had the hardi- 
liood to deny a fact which was perfectly visible to both armies. His vakeels 
also began to procrastinate, and managed to spin out the negotiation to the 
middle of March. By this time the position of Lord Cornwallis was greatly 
changed for the worse. The materials prepared for the siege, having been 
brought from the Lall Baug, were chiefly of the cypress tree, and from having 
been long made up, had become so dry, brittle, and inflammable as to be unfit for 
use. A new stock could only bo obtained by a long and difficult transport. 
The camp, too, was sickly, and the season soon arriving at the worst would 
probably so fill the hospitals as scarcely to leave a sufficient number of effective 
men for the siege. These facts seem to have burst on Lord Cornwallis all at 
once, and he despatclied fair copies of a treaty to Tippoo, leaving him only a 
few hours to decide on the alternative of signing or recommencing hostilities. 
On an attempted evasion, the hostages were moved preparatory to their depar¬ 
ture for Coromandel, and their military guard were made prisoners. The 
vakeels at first blustered, then entreated, and at last, on the 18th of March, 
returned with the treaty duly signed and sealed. On the following day, the 
forms of delivery and interchange were publicly concluded. 

In arranging the division of the ceded territory among the confederates, the 
stipulations in the treaties of 1790, which gave exclusive right to the British 
of all they captured before the others took the field, and to the Mahrattas of all 
that Hyder bad wrested from them, were disregarded, and the shares were 
allotted on the principle of perfect equality. The revenue of the whole territory 
ceded was estimated at 3,950,098 pagodas,^ or 11,850,294 rupees, equal to 
£1,185,029. Each share thus amounted to £395,009. The Mahratta acquisi¬ 
tions were situated to the north and west of the Toombudra, and adjoined 
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A,D. their previous temtories immediately south of the Kistna, making their 
frontier nearly the same as it had been in 1779. The Nizam’s acquisitions 
Apportion- bounded with those of the Mahrattas on the west, where a considerable tract 
both sidcs of the* Toombudra was received; another still larger tract lay 
farther to the east, extending along both banks of the Penaar, and north as far 
as the Kistna. The British acquisitions consisted of three distinct tracts, two 
of them on the east, and the third on the west The most northerly of the 
eastern tracts commenced near Amboor, and stretched south to the vicinity of 
Caroor; on the west it was bounded partly by the Eastern Ghauts, which 
brought it to the table-land of Mysore, and partly by the Cauvery. Within 
this tract lay the Baramahal and some impoi*tant foi*tresses, together with the 
chief passes thi*ougli which the incursions into the Carnatic had hitherto been 
made. The lesser and more southerly of the eastern tracts included the fort 
of Dindigul, and the districts connected with it. The acquisitions of the west 
comprehended a large extent of the Malabar coast, including the ports of 
Cananore and Calicut, and the whole territory of the Rajah of Coorg, thus 
giving access to the table-land of Mysore on the west, in the same way as the 
other acquisitions gave access to it on the east. 

Conditions Tlic temis of the treaty made "with Tippoo have been much criticised on 
treaty can- different and even opposite grounds, some maintaining that far too much, and 
vassed. otliGi’s that far too little was exacted. The former, assuming the possibility of 
forcing European ideas into India politics, dream of a kind of a balance of 
power, by means of which Tippoo, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas were to check 
and counter-check each other, and prevent any one from becoming so great as 
to endanger the territories of the Company. In accordance with this view 
Tippoo’s territories are represented as a kind of barrier, which the Company 
instead of weakening ought rather to have strengthened. Unquestionably, bad 
Tippoo been a ftiithful and attached ally, and not the inveterate enemy of the 
Company, it might have been good policy to keep him strong. But in this 
Dream of an instance the theory, so far from being based on facts, only contradicts them, 
anceof Under Hyder the Company had more than once been brought to the brink of 
ruin, and there cannot be a doubt that Tippoo, though fortunately not possessed 
of his father’s talents, was bent on following, and did in fact take the first 
opportunity of following in liis fathers steps. So far, therefore, from being 
available as a barrier against the Mahrattas, be was far more to be feared than 
they, and nothing but the curtailment of his power could prevent him from 
employing it for the injury, and if possible for the ruin of the Company. Those, 
on the other hand, who think that the terms given to Tippoo were too favour¬ 
able, allow themselves to be hurried away by a just detestation of his personal 
character, and overlook the fact that the dictation of more humiliating terms, if 
not inexpedient, might have proved impracticable. Seringapatam, though 
apparently destined to Ml, was not yet taken, and besides the visible obstacles 
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which remained to be surmounted, many still unseen might have arisen and a.d. 1702. 
completely changed the aspect of affaim. Sickness was spreading in the camp, 
and the season was not yet at its worst. The allies, too, while determined to views of 
have a full share of the profits of victory, had as yet done scarcely anything to waiiis as to 
contribute to it. They were not only lukewarm, but suspected of being ready 
to change sides if a sufficient temptation were offered. In fact, it was after¬ 
wards ascertained that the representative of one of them was actually in 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy. Many other reasons made au 
early but honourable termination of the war extremely desirable. The directors 
were urging it in every letter from home; the legislature, not satisfied with a 
resolution denouncing conquest in India, had embodied the denunciation in an 
act of parliament, and in this had caiTied public opinion decidedly along with 
them; and the French revolution had brought Europe into such a state, that it 
was impossible to say how soon every soldier lent by the king to the Company 
might be absolutely required for other battle-fields. • Lord Cornwallis had from 
the first declared, that he would suffer no prospects, however bnlliant, to post¬ 
pone for an hour that most desirable event—a general peace,*’ and that he would 
be satisfied with such concessions as would put it out of the enemy’s power to 
disturb the peace of India in future.” The extent of the concessions necessary 
to curb such a ferocious and ambitious tyrant as Tippoo could not easily be 
estimated, and future events seem to show that his lordship had rather under¬ 
rated them; but on a review of all the circumstances, impartial judges will readily 
concede that he fairly and modestly characterized the treaty, when, announcing 
it in a letter to Mr. Dundas, he said, “We have at length concluded our Indian 
war handsomely, and I think as advantageously as any reasonable person could 
expect. We have effectually crippled our enemy without making our friends 
too formidable.” 

In the beginning of April, Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by the two hostage 
princes, who were not to be delivered up till Tippoo*s obligations under the 
treaty were performed, commenced his march homewards. Before he finally xjaaw. 
parted with Hurry Punt and Azim-ul-Omrah or Meer Alum, the respective 
representatives of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, they both endeavoured to 
sound him as to the kind and extent of interference which the Company would 
be disposed to exercise in the event of any misunderstanding between their 
governments. The Mahrattas, who had long wished to make the Nizam their 
prey, were anxious to know how far they might proceed in their ambitious 
projects, and were moreover desirous of possessing, like the Nizam, a subsidiaiy 
force of Company troops at their disposal. Hurry Punt, acting nominally for 
the peishwa, but really for Nana Furnavese, showed, without actually avowing 
it, that the object contemplated by such a force was to curb and overawe several 
of their own chiefs, and particularly Scindia,^ who had already acquired a kind 
of independence, and was suspected of a design to seat himself at Poonah. The 
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Kimm, on the other hand, was trembling for bk domimons, because he knew 
that if left to struggle unaided with tlie Mahrattas he would be completely 
overmafcdied. Lord Cornwallis thus consulted could only answer vaguely, that 
the Company would always be ready to interpose their good offices^ and mediate 
between the .pai*ties witli the view of obtaining an amicable settlement. 
Farther than this he could not go without entering into a new treaty, a 
proceeding from whidi, as peace had been re-established, he was precluded by 
act of parliament. There was, however, another case to which the legislative 
prohibition did not apply. By the 13th article of the confederacy of 1790, 
it was provided that, “if after the conclusion of the peace with Tippoo, he 
should molest or attack either of the contracting parties, the oSier shall join 
to punish him; the mode and conditions of effecting whicli shall be hereafter 
settled by the three contracting parties.” This article was still in force, and 
Lord Cornwallis declared his readiness to convert the conditional stipulation 
contained in it into an explicit treaty of guarantee. This did not suit the 
policy of the Mahrattas, who preferred to leave everything open, so as that they 
might have full scope for taking advantage of contingencies, and hence, after 
some time wasted in negotiation, they positively refused to concur in the kind 
of guarantee which Lord Cornwallis had proposed. But the aversion of the 
Mahrattas to the guarantee was the very ground on which the Nizam desired 
to obtain it, and he argued ^yith great appearance of justice, that the failure 
of one of three contracting parties to fulfil a common obligation bould not 
render the obligation null, or justify the violation of it by the other two parties. 
Not only had he an express right under the treaty to a guarantee against 
Tippoo, but the letter which he had received from Lord Cornwallis before he 
consented to sign the treaty was equivalent to a guamntee against tlie 
Mahrattas also. It is difficult to answer this argument, and it must therefore 
be confessed, that when the Nizam obtained nothing more than a vague 
assurance that the English government would always be ready to act according 
to existing treaties, Lord Cornwallis rather evaded than fulfilled a subsisting 
obligation. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived at Madras in the end of May, 1792, and was not 
much satisfied with what he saw. In a confidential letter to Mr. Dundas he 
writes: “I must confess that I do not observe any material improvement that 
has been made, and that I see no flattering prospect. Sir Charles Oakley, 
though not a very capable man, is, I believe, the best of all the civil servants 
of this establishment that could have been selected to fill the station of governor, 
and yet you may rest assured that he will never possess sufficient authority, or 
make any radical reform.” The great defect was, in his opinion, not so much in 
the men as in the system. Governors had hitherto been usually selected from 
the Company's service, and to this he objected in the most decided terms; 
is very difficult,” he says, “for a man to divest himself of the prejudices which 
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the habits of twenty years have confirmed, and to govern people who have lived a.i). i7i>2. 
with him so long on a footing of equality. But the Company's servants have 
still greater obstacles to encounter when they become governors; for the wretched views of 
policy of the Company has, till the late alterations took place in Bengal, invari- taiua^He 
ably driven all their servants to the alternative of starving, or of taking what 
was not their own; and although some have been infinitely less guilty in this 
respect than others, the world will not tamely submit to be reformed by those 
who have practised it in the smallest degree.” In the course of the letter he 
returns to this subject and adds, What I have said about governor is equally 
applicable to Bombay, and still more to the supreme government, which I hope 
never again to see in the hands of a Company’s seiwant.” It is not unworthy 
. of notice, that at this very time, though he did not know it, the director had 
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appointed a Company's servant to succeed him os govemor-general. Tlie 
soundness of his opinion, however, in so far as relates to the supreme govern¬ 
ment, has since been practically recognized, though he overlooked a very impor¬ 
tant distinction when he applied it indiscriminately to all the presidencies. 
Admitting that long residence, and the local connections thereby formed, make 
it inexpedient to appoint a Company's servant governor of the presidency in 
which he has served, why should it disqualify him for holding that office in 
other presidencies? Surely, other things being equal, the experience of twenty 
years^ faithful service in Bengal might be the best of all qualifications for the 
office of governor at Madras or Bombay. 

Before quitting Madras, Lord Cornwallis availed himself of the opportunity 
of personal intercourse with Mahomed Ali, to make a new arrangement with 
him. The directors had called his attention specially to the subject, and the 
nabob himself was complaining that, in the airangement made with Sir 
Archibald Campbell in 1787, he had promised more than he was able to 
VoL. II. IBS 
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perform. By this latter arrangement, four-fifths of the nabob’s revenues were 
to be paid to the Company as his proportion in time of war; nine lacs as the 
expense of the civil and military establishments, together with twelve lacs to 
his creditors, were to be his payments in time of peace. It looked as if the 
nabob had entered into this arrangement merely to break it. Some securities 
for payment had b^n taken, but these proved unavailing, and the war with 
Tippoo had no sooner commenced than arrears began to accumulate so rapidly 
as to leave the Company no alternative but to take the management entirely 
into tlieir own hands. The nabob as usual strenuously opposed, and even 
threw obstacles in the way of the Company's collectors. Of cours^ the moment 
the war ceased he claimed the right of resuming his own management, or 
rather of handing over the management to the numerous harpies who were 
constantly preying upon him. Such was the state of matters when Lord 
Cornwallis endeavoured to place them on a better footing. He was perfectly 
satisfied that the true plan would have been for the nabob to invest the entire 
management permanently, during peace as well as war, in the Company, 
reserving a liberal portion of the revenues for the maintenance of his family 
and dignity, and allotting the rest to the general defence and the liquidation 
of debt. This plan, however, the nabob at once rejected, and as the time had 
not yet arrived for forcing his assent, it only remained to provide the best 
possible substitute for it that could be obtained by persuasion. Accordingly 
an agreement, styled rather grandiloquently a treaty, was concluded on the 12th 
of July, 1792. It annulled all former agreements, gave the Company the sole 
management of the revenues in time of war, with the power of employing four- 
fifths of them in defraying its expenses, and reserved the management to the 
nabob in time of peace, but bound him to pay nine lacs of pagodas annually to 
the Company for the military establishment, and six lacs twenty-one thousand 
one hundred and five pagodas annually to creditors. The polygars were in 
future to pay their tribute directly to the Company, who were on this account 
to credit the nabob annually with a sum of rather more than two and a half 
lacs of pagodas; and in the event of failure of payment on the nabob’s part, the 
Company were to enter into the possession of certain specified districts, and 
continue in it till all aiTears were discharged. This agreement being only a 
compromise, could not be regarded as a perfect remedy, and the utmost that 
Lord Cornwallis ventured to say in favour of its provisions, was to express a 
hope that they would prove ‘‘weU adapted to protect the Company against 
pecuniary losses and disappointments fi*om the nabob in future, and to promote 
in an essential degree the quiet and general prosperity of the country." Refer- 
nng to the same subject in a letter to Mr. Dundas he says, have at length 
settled everything with the nabob, and I believe in the best manner that it 
could have been done, unless we had kept possession of the country; but that 
point could only have been carried by force, without the least shadow of reason 
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or justice, and was therefore not to be attempted.** On the 28th of July, 1792, a d. 1792. 
Lord Cornwallis returned to Bengal, Before this time his successful termina- 
tion of the war was known in England, and it was determined to bestow the 
first instalment of his reward by conferring upon him the title of Marquis. 
Immediately on his arrival he resumed a subject which had long occupied his 
thoughts, and with which he was busily engaged when the Mysore war com¬ 
menced. This was the important subject of financial and judicial reform. 

During the first five years of Mr. Hastings’ administration, the revenues Financmi 
were collected and paid by farmers, who had for the most part obtained theii* refoims in 
leases as the highest bidders at public auction. Many of these farmers being 
mere adventurers, not only displaced the old collectors who, holding the office 
by hereditary right, had with their families been long connected with the lands, 
and were thus connected with them by many other ties than those of pecuniary 
interest, but practised all sorts of extortion on the ryots or cultivators. Under 
such a system it was impossible that the country could prosper It was at the 
time only beginning to recover from a dretidful famine, and when this new 
instrument of oppression was added, threatened in many districts to return to a 
state of nature. Before the leases for five years expired, Mr. Hastings, though 
not willing to acknowledge the failure of a system which he plumed himself on 
Jiaving originated, could not shut his eyes to the misery which it had spread, 
and the enormous defalcations which liad arisen under it; and he therefore 
proposed a new plan, of wliich the leading feature was that the lands, or rather 
the revenue exigible by government from the lands, should be “farmed out on 
leases for life, or for two joint lives, to such responsible persons as shall offer the 
most advantageous terms, allowing a preference to the zemindars, provided tenure, 
they have attained the age of eighteen years, if their offers are equal or nearly 
equal to those of others, or if they are equal to what the council shall judge to 
be the real value of the lands.” As these leases were renewable to heirs on the 
same terms as before, or on a new valuation which was never to be less than 
the former valuation, and never more than ten per cent, above it, this was to 
all intents and pur})oses a permanent settlement. The zemindar in possession 
could not be ousted so long as he paid the fixed rent, and his heirs could 
immediately on his death enter into possession, either on the same terms or on 
payment of a fine of limited amount. Where the zemindar declined, or from 
legal incapacity was unable to accept the terms, he was to receive a pension 
equal to ten per cent, of the valuation, and when he failed in his payments, the 
zemindary, or such part of it as might be necessary to cover the deficiency, was 
to be publicly sold. The only part of the settlement which seems not to have 
been permanent was that which related to other farmers than zemindars. The 
minute is not very explicit on the subject, but several passages seem to intimate 
that, on the expiry of leases held by such* farmers, the zemindar, or the 
heir of the zemindar, who had previously declined, might step in and claim to 
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be pi^efeired on tbe new armngemeni Mr. Hastingisf, alluding to this part of his 
plan, say si “It might be resolved that iio proposal should be received from any 
persons but the zemindars themselves," and then makes the following observar 
tion; Leases to fanners on fixed terms for life would interest them in the 
improvement of the country equally with the zemindars, and in one respect 
would be more effectual; we mean, by being granted to substantial men who 
have money of their own to lay out in improvements. The principal argument 
in favour of the zemindars is, the security arising from the power of selling 
their lands, when landed property is put ou such a footing as to become desir¬ 
able.” The last sentence in this quotation certainly implies that mere farmers 
and zemindars were considered as standing on a different footing, and that to 
the former nothing more than a life interest was to be given. 

At the time when the above plan was proposed Mr. Hastings was in a mino¬ 
rity, and had the support of only Mr. Harwell, who expressed his approval of 
the plan by signing the above minute along with him. The other three mem¬ 
bers of council opposed it, and concurred in a very elaborate minute which Mr. 
Francis drew up, and at a later period published. As some account of this 
minute was formerly given, it is here necessary only to mention one or two of 
its leading features. Assuming zemindars to be proprietors in tlie European 
sense of the term, he proposed first to form “an estimate of the permanent 
services which gtjvernment must indispensably provide for, under tlie great heads 
of civil and military establishments and investment, witli an allowance of a 
reasonable reserve for contingencie.s,” and then “proportion the whole demand 
upon the provinces, and fix it fi^r ever.” The quit-rent of eacli zemindary being 
fixed, “the zemindar must be informed that the <lue discharge of his rent is the 
tenure by which he holds his lands, with every possible assurance that no 
further demands will be made upon him. If he incurs a balance, a part of his 
zemindary should be invariably sold to make it good, and when the quit-rent 
is fixed, there can be no doubt of pui'chasera” Somewhat inconsistently, while 
complaining severely of the excessive amount of revenue previously exacted, 
Francis is inclined to think that the average of the three last yeai*s miglit 
be fairly assumed as the basis of a perpetual quit-rent. 

In 1776, Mr. Hastings having, by the death of Colonel Monson, obtained 
the casting vote in the council, resumed his financial plans, and ^alleging that, 
in whatever manner the new settlement might be made, “it will be equally 
necessary to be previously furnished with accurate states of the real value of the 
lands, as the grounds on which it is to be constructed,” proposed for this 
pur|) 08 e the establishment of a temporary office, “under the conduct of one 
or two covenanted servants of the Company, assisted by a dewan and other 
officers." The control of this office was to be under "the immediate charge” 
of the governor-general, and the office, besides the principal business of 
preparing for “ the foimation of an equal settlement,” were to direct their 
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attention to points of inquiry that might be “ useful to secure to the ryots the a.d. irse. 
perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them against 
arbitiury exactions." Mr. Francis objected to the pi^oposed office, both because, statibticAi 
if, according to his own plan, an average of the last three years were to be btitutla 
taken, knowledge of the actual value was superfluous, and might, by exciting 
suspicion, prove pernicious, and because, in his opinion, inquiry for the protec¬ 
tion of the ryot was so far from being necessary that, in the j)resent state of 
the country, the ryot has, in fact, the advantage over the zemindar." Mr. Has¬ 
tings wjis not moved by these objections, which, indeed, were more captions 
than forcible, and the new office, with a full stafl* of officials, was apjwinted. 

When the directors were consulted on the subject, tliey expressed gi*eat 
surprise and concern," that, ‘‘after more than seven years’ itiv^estigation, infor¬ 
mation is still so incomplete as to render another innovation (the establishment 
of the temporary office), still more extraordinary than any of the fonnev, 
absolutely necessary in order to the formation of a new settlement, and while 
by no means disapproving” the attempt to obtain further information, if it be 
necessary, declared “that the conduct of the majonty of the council on this 
occasion (in placing the office under the immediate charge of the governor- 
general) has been such as must have our utter <lisaj>probation." The office, 
though thus denounced, was liot abolished, and much valuable information was 
crdlected, but no attempt was made to use it for the purpose of forming a new 
system, and after the expiry of the leases for five yeais, the land revenue was 
collected by the most objectionable method of annual settlements. 

Such was the state <►£ mattei*s when Lord Cornwallis was appointed views of 

Lonl C’orii' 

governor-general. Before he sailed, the state of the land tenures in India had waiiis a* to 
l>een the subject of conferences, which he held both with the ministry and the 
direct(.)rs, and it was expected that he would be able, shortly after bis arrival 
iti India, to establish a pennanent settlement. The subject, besides being 
difficult in itself, was entirely new to liim, but he had the advantage on tlie 
outward voyage of being introduced to the knowledge of it by one of the ablest 
of Indian financiers. Mr. John Shore, who, after long service in India, had 
been aj^pointed to a sefit in the Bengal council, sailed in the stime vessel 
with him, and must have had ample opportunity of iinj)arting his stores of 
knowledge and experience to so apt and diligent a pupil. Hence, when his 
lordship reached Calcutta, he was rather an adept than a novice, and with the 
able assistance of his teachei*, would not have been guilty of much presumj)tion 
had he immediately began to legislate. With chaiucteristic modesty and caution, 
however, he determined not to commit himself till he could clearly see his way, 
and therefore, in the meantime, allowed the mode of settlement to continue as 
he found it. One year subsequent to his lordship’s arrival thus passed away, 
and when the period for, making the revenue arrangements for another year 
arrived, the governor-general in council thus addressed the directors:—“The 
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acknowledged advantages which must result from concluding a settlement for 
a long term of years, together with your injunctions for carrying this measure 
into execution, impressed us with the greatest anxiety for completing it at the 
commencement of the current year, 1195 or 1788-9; but it was with real 
reluctance we found ourselves under the necessity of postponing the arrange¬ 
ment till the ensuing year, for the reasons which we have now the honour to 
submit to you."’ The reasons were the voluminous nature of the materials which 
had unavoidably retarded their completion, the short time which remained for 
inspection even had tliey been prepared, and “the serious obstacle to forming 
a settlement on a permanent plan/’ in consequence of “ tlie storms^iand inunda¬ 
tions which had so universally prevailed during the last season." 

It will be observed that the above despatch, though it mentions a “ perma¬ 
nent plan,"’ does not appear to contemplate a settlement for perpetuity, but only 
one “for a long term of years.” Indeed, in a subsequent part of the despatch, 
the plan deferred for the above reasons is distinctly sjK)ken of as the ten 
years’ settlement in Bengal.” This seems, accordingly, to have been the 
period originally contemplated. On the 7th of August, 1789, Lord Cornwallis 
intimated to the directors that he was now prepared to proceed. “The settle¬ 
ment,” he says, '"in conformity to your orders, will only be made for ten years 
certain, with a notilication of its being your intention to declare it a. perpetual 
and unalterable assessment of these provinces, if the amount and the principles 
upon which it has been made shall meet with your approbation.” No doubt 
appears to have been entertained in any quarter as to the persons with whom 
the settlement ought to be made. The zemindars proper, and an inferior grade 
of zemindars called independent talookdars, were held to be the only proprietors 
of the soil, and it was never suspected that there were individuals, and even 
whole communities, who disputed, and, if they had had the opportunity, could 
have successfully contested their right. The terra zemindar is not of Hindoo but 
of Persian origin, and must therefore, in all probability, have been unknown in 
India till the establishment of Mahometan ascendency. It means landholder, 
but it does not follow that when it came to be applied to a particular class of 
persons in India it retained its original and literal signification. The Hindoo 
village system recognized two headmen—the one the headman of a single village, 
the other tlie lieadraan of a district composed of several villages. The latter 
appears to be the official to whom the name of zemindar was subsequently given. 
At first he W’as probably elected by the villagers themselves, and held not only 
some portion of village land in his own right as a villager, but also a portion 
allotted to him by his fellow-villageis, under the name of nan-har or subsistence 
land, in return for the services he was expected to perform. Subsequently, 
he was nominated by the government, which, in employing him to collect iis 
revenues within the district, paid him by a percentage on the amount of his 
collections. He was at once a landholder, in respect of the land which he held 
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in his own name and by grant from his fellow-villagers, and a government a.d.i7 »2. 
officia] paid by a fee. In course of time, when the office had become hereditary, 
the distinction between the two kinds of land disappeared, and both the village Right* of ti,e 
and the subsistence land belonged to the zemindar as one common property. 

To this extent and no further he was a landholder, and the villagers, though 
their individual shares might be of less extent than his, were to all intents as 
much landliolders as he. In his other character of government official, he was 
no landholder at all, and in paying over the revenue of the district he was 
merely the hand through which the money passed. The villagers who paid it 
were neither his tenants nor his vassals. What they paid was paid not to him, 
but to government through him. A very great blunder, as well as gross injus¬ 
tice, was committed when a settlement was made with zemindars alone, and 
rights of property, every whit as good as theirs, were completely ignored. 

The utmost that can be said in excuse is, that in Bengal the village system had 
been much broken down, and the number of those whose rights were thus 
wrested from them at one swoop was far less than it would have been if that 
system had still been in vigour. 

While all were agreed that the settlement was to be made with the zemindars, Ai)ormaue«t 
a serious difference of opinion arose as to its duration. Lord Cornwallis, settlement 
convinced that the benefits anticipated never couhl be realized unless it was 
fixed and unalterable, proposed, while concluding only a decennial settlement, 
to issue a notification that the settlement, though fixed for a limited period, 
was intended to be perpetual, and would be made so if the directors, on being 
consulted, should give their sanction. Mr. Shore at first confined his objection 
to the notification, on the ground that tlie zemindars would regard it as a 
promise, and might therefore, should the directors refuse to sanction perpetuity, 
charge government with a breach of faith. Subsequently he carried his objec¬ 
tions much further, and argued that, however desirable perpetuity might be in 
itself, the idea of it ought, at least for the present, to be abandoned. Notwith¬ 
standing the long period which had elapsed since the grant of the dewannee, 
the information necessary-to justify a perpetual settlement had not been 
obtained, many important points still remained to be elucidated, and the 
experience of ten years would be required to show how the settlement actually 
worked. In that time many defects and errors would doubtless be discovered, 
and nothing therefore could be more rash and impolitic than voluntarily to 
deprive themselves of the power of correcting them. Lord Cornwallis was not 
to be diverted from his purpose by these or any similar arguments. He was 
convinced, as he himself expressed it, in an elaborate minute lodged in answer 
to Mr. Shore, that “by granting perpetual leases of the lands at a fixed assess¬ 
ment, we shall render our subjects the happiest people in India.Every delay 
therefore seemed to him repugnant to the dictates of humanity, and the perpetual 
settlement, after being conditionally promised in a notification, was finally and 
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as as the sanction of the home authorities arrived. The manner in which 
this sanction was obtained is grapliically described by Mr. Dunda% in a letter 
dated l7th September, 1792, and received by Lord Cornwallis 2d March, 1793:— 
View, of your letter,” writes Mr. Pundas, “yoli allude to the important question 

w«llj8 aano- of the perpetuity of the decennial settlement, and I have the very great satia- 
th^Biitilh faction to inform you that the same conveyance which canies this, carries 
ministry. approbation and confirmation of your sentiments on this subject It 

has been longer delayed than I.expected, but the delay was unavoidable. 
Knowing that the directors would not be induced to take it "up, so as to 
consider it with any degree of attention, and knowing that some of the most 
leading ones among them held an opinion different both from your lordship 
and me on the subject of perpetuity, and feeling that there was much respect 
due to the opinion and authority of Mr. Shore, I thought it indispensably 
necessary both that the measure must originate with the Board of Control, and 
likewise that 1 should induce Mr. Pitt to become my partner in the final 
consideration of so inipoitant and controverted a measure. He accordingly 
agreed to shut himself up with me for ten days at Wimbledon, and attend to 
that business only, Charles Grant stayed with us a great part of the time. 
After a most minute and attentive consideration of the whole subject, 1 had 
the 'satisfaction to find Mr. Pitt entirely of the same opinion with us. We 
therefore settled a despatch upon the ideas we had formed, fuul sent it down to 
the coux't of directors. What I expected happened; the subject was too large 
for the consideration of the directors in general, and the few who knew any¬ 
thing concerning it, undei'standing from me that Mr. Pitt and I were decided 
in our opinions, thought it best to ficquiesce, so that they came to a resolution 
to adopt entirely the despatch as transmitted by me.” 

Thesomui. Such is the secret hi.story of this celebrated settlement for perpetuity, 
equity of Lord ComwaJUs urged it, Mr. Dundas cordially seconded him, and after ten 
days' closeting, gained the assent of Mr. Pitt. The directors as a body were 
tilTawr ^iiwilling as well as unfit to deal with it, and remitted to a committee, who, 
knowing that the decision was already formed, deemed it unnecessary to go 
through the farce of deliberating, and simply acquiesced. On the merits of the 
settlement opinions continued to be divided, but future inquiry has undoubtedly 
tended to inci'ease the regret that the caution recommended by Mr. Shore was 
not exercised, and that Lord Cornwallis, led away by the idea that he was 
restoring the jjrincipal landholders ‘‘ to such circumstances as to enable them to 
support tlieir families with decency, and to give a liberal education to their 
children, according to the customs of their respective castes and religions,” and 
thereby supporting regular gradation of ranks,” which '‘is nowhere more 
necessary than in this country, for preserving order in civil society,' should 
have conferred the whole property of the country on a body of men so little 
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entitled to such a preference that Mr. Hastings had put on record the following a.d. 179 s. 
description of them:—“ It is a fact, which will with difficulty obtain credit in 
England, though the notoriety will justify me in asserting it here, that much 
the greatest part of the zemindars, both of Bengal and Behar, are incapable of 
judging or acting for themselves, being either minors, or men of weak under¬ 
standing, or absolute idiots." 

The judicial establishments next engaged the serious attention of Lord Judicial 

1 ° ^ . • reforms of 

Cornwallis. Iheir numerous defects were well known, and the directois, in Tjoi-d Corii- 
the instructions which they gave him on the subject, furnished a kind of plan, 
in the formation of which they stated that “they had been actuated by the 
necessity of accommodating their views and interests to the subsisting manners 
and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract theories drawn from other 
countries, or applicable to a different state of things.’' Before the passing of the 
Regulating Act, the councils of the different presidencies had not interfered 
much with the administration of justice among the natives. In Bengal, in 
particular, the collection of the revenue chiefly occupied their attention, and 
the administration of justice, when the revenue was not immediately concerned, 
was considered as lying beyond their province. The subject had, however, 
been gradually rising in importance, and when the Company had once deter¬ 
mined to stand forth in their own names to manage the dewannec, it was soon 
perceived tliat the collection of the revenue was so intimately connected with the 
other departments of government, tliat it would be impossible to keep them 
separate. Accordingly, the Regulating Act, by its 36th section, gave power 
to “ the governor-general and council of the said united Company's settlement 
at Fort William in Bengal, from time to time to make and issue such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations for the good order and civil government of the 
said Company's settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places subordinate, or to be subordinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and 
reasonable (such rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant to the 
laws of the realm), and to set, impose, inflict, and levy reasonable fines and oiia«ges 

^ \ , T 1 introduced 

forfeitures for the breach or non-observance of such rules, ordinances, and by Mr. 
regulations.” Mr. Hastings devoted some attention to the subject, and, as *^“*^*‘**‘ 
has been already explained, established two courts in each coUectorate—a civil, 
called the dewannee adawlut, and a criminal, called the fougedary adawlut — 
and also two superior or sudder courts, which sat at Calcutta; chiefly for the 
purpose of hearing appeals. In 1780 the constitution of these courts was 
abruptly changed by the corrupt bargain which placed Sir Elijah Imjiey at the 
head of the sudder dewannee adawlut, in order to induce him to withdraw the 
extravagant claims to jurisdiction which had been made by the supreme court 
at Calcutta, and threatened to goad the natives intd rebellion. Some other 
changes were made, and various regulations feained, but notliing like a general 
and unifonn system existed till Lord Cornwallis tried to introduce it. 

VoL. 11. 169 
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A i 7 Mi. The first judicial changes which took place a^r the arrival of Lord Corn- 
walUs did not originate with him. They were contained in the instructions 
Change which he receive^ and made changes of a kind which could scarcely have 
mt^oed |jjg approval, as he afterwards saw occasion to recall them. The 

directors ordered that the provincial civil courts, which had been withdrawn 
government, Superintendence of the collectors, should be again placed under it, 

and that criminal justice should continue to be administered by Mahometan 
judges. As soon os his lordship's judicial reforms were matured, he entirely 
disconnected the collectors with judicial proceedings, and by abolishing the 
office of naib nazim, assumed for the Company the criminal,*'as they had 
previously assumed the civil jurisdiction over the whole country. In depriving 
the collectors of all judicial powers, and “confining their duties and functions 
to the mere collection of the public dues,*' the governor-general and his coxincil 
state that they had proceeded on a maxim, the soundness of which cannot be 
disputed, that “when the power to redress oppressions, and functions that must 
always have a tendency to promote or screen the commission of them, are 
united in the same person, a strict adherence to the principles of justice cannot 

be expected, and still less can it be hoped that the people will feel a con¬ 

fidence of obtaining justice." In future, therefore, revenue was to be placed in 
the same category as other causes, and decided in the ordinary courts. Of these 
courts, as now constituted, a very brief account must be given. 
juiUcitti Adopting the usual division of courts into civil and criminal, and com- 
ftnaiiy mcucing with the former, we find at the very base of the whole judicial system 

adopted. ^ species of small debt courts spread over the country, and fixed where- 

ever the population seemed so numerous as to require them. These courts 
were limited to causes in which the pecuniary amount did not exceed fifty 
rupees, and were presided over by native commissioners, who received no 
salaries, but were paid by a fee of an ana per rupee, or a sixteenth of the sum 
claimed. Next iu order were the zillah or district, and the city courts, pos¬ 
sessed of jurisdiction within the limits of the respective districts and cities iu 
which they were established, and entitled to take cognizance of all civil causes, 
of wliatever nature and of whatever amount A single judge, a covenanted 
servant of the Company, with a Mahometan and Hindoo assessor, presided in 
these courts; the only other principal official was a registrar, also a covenanted 
servant, who, in order to relieve the business of the court, had a primary juris¬ 
diction in all causes not exceeding 200 rupees. All the officers of government 
were made amenable to these ooui’ts for ,acts done in their official capacities, 
and even government itself, in cases in which it might be a party with its 
subjects in matters of property. No British subject, except covenanted ^rvanis 
and king s officers, was to be permitted to reside within the jurisdiction of 
these courts, “without entering into a bond" to be amenable to them in all 
civil causes brought against him by natives; but the legality of this pro- 
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ceediftg was more than questionable, as the legislature had previously provided a.d. 179a. 
that British subjects were to be amenable only to the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta. Above the zillah and city courts were four provincial courts, estab- Judicial 
lished in Patna, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Calcutta. These courts had a primary 
jurisdiction within ceiiain limits, but their chief business was to decide on 
appeal from the zillah and city courts. This decision, in all cases of real or 
personal property not exceeding a certain amoimt, was final, but in cases above 
that amount might be reviewed, as the minute of Lord Cornwallis expresses 
it, by ‘‘the supreme board as a court of appeal in the last resort, in their 
capacity of a court of sudder dewannee adawluL'* Each provincial couii; con¬ 
sisted of three judges, all covenanted servants, a registrar, with one or more 
assistants, also covenanted, and three assessors—cazi, a muftee, and a pundit 
The decision of the audder dewannee adawlnt was final in all causes under 
50,000 rupees, but in those exceeding this sum the Act 21 Geo. Ill c. 70 
gave an appeal to tlie king in council. 

The criminal courts were practically composed of the same judges as those 
of the civil courts. Thus, the zillah and city judges were appointed to act as 
magistrates within their respective jurisdictions. In like manner, the judges 
of the provincial courts wei'e to hold courts of circuits within their respective 
divisions, the senior judge going the circuit of one half of the stations, and the 
other two judges the circuit of the other half By this means there were two 
annual jail-deliveries in the country; by another arrangement, a jail-delivery 
every month was secured in towns. In the land settlement, the zemindars 
were taken bound to keep the peace, and made responsible for robberies and 
tliefts within their limits. This revival of ancient usage soon proved unavailing, 
and the police establishments of the zemindars were abolished, in order to 
make way for a system of police conducted under the direct authority of 
government. For this purpose, the zillah magistrates were instructed to divide 
their districts into police jurisdictions. Each of these, averaging about twenty 
miles s(j[uare, was committed to a darogah or native superintendent, with a 
suitable staff of officers under him. In cities, the extent of the jurisdiction and 
the number of officers was determined of course by the population. 

While establishing courts for the administration of justice. Lord Cornwallis 
did not overlook the law according to which it was to be administered, but regulations, 
though aware how much both the Hindoo and Mahometan codes stood in need 
of reform, he saw the necessity of touching them with a sparing hand. The 
utmost which he ventured to do, was to order the admission of evidence in 
certain cases where the religion of the witness was the only ground for rejecting 
it; to prevent the escape of a murderer, merely because the heirs of the mur¬ 
dered person chose rather to compound with the criminal than to prosecute 
him; and to abolish the barbarous punishment of mutilation. There is still, 
however, another branch of judicial reform, in respect of which the adminis* 
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A.D. ma. tration of Lord Cornwallis is entitled to spedal and honourable notice. We 
allude to the complete code of regulations, which not only explained every part 
Code of of judicial system introduced, but was made patent to all who were 

reguiattom. printed aud published both in the original English, 

and in translations for the use of the natives. The code so printed and pub¬ 
lished, was declared to be the standard by which the courts of judicature 
should be guided, and an important check was thus provided against arbitrary 
and irresponsible proceedings. The best proof of the intrinsic merit of the code 
is, that it was used almost without change by several subsequent adn^inistra- 
tions, but it cannot be out of place to give the testimony of so competent a 
Its merits witness as Sir William Jones. He was then a judge in the supreme court at 
aStedhy Calcutta, and Lord Cornwallis had sent the regulations to him with a letter, in 
which he said:—'*1 take the liberty of sending the fougedary propositions, 
according to your obliging permission, and earnestly request that you will use 
no ceremony with them, but scratch out and alter every part that you do not 
approve.” Sir William returned the papers with this answer; '‘The adjourn¬ 
ment of the court having given me a whole day of leisure, I have spent the 
morning in reading with great attention 5 ’'our lordship’s minute on the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice in the provinces, and in perusing the papers 
which accompany it. I read them all with my pen in my hand, intending to 
write without reserve all objections that might occur to me; but I found 
nothing to which I could object, and did not meet with a single paragraph to 
which, if I were a member of the council, I would not heartily express my 
assent.” After two short verbal criticisms, he adds: “These are trifling 
remarks, but I cannot start one serious objection, and think the whole minute 
unexceptionably just, wise, and benevolent.’' It is but fair to mention that, 
though Lord Cornwallis had the merit of adopting this minute, and probably 
also of suggesting much that it contains, it is understood to have been drawn 
up by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Barlow. 

Approaching As tho Company's charter was about to expire in 1794, Lord Cornwallis 

expiry of ». f x 

the Com. was consultcd by the ministry as to the future arrangements. Their original 
SJter. intention was, to make a complete separation between the commercial and the 
other departments, leaving the former entirely to the Company, and appro¬ 
priating the latter entirely to the government. His lordship was decidedly 
opposed to this plan, because he was “perfectly convinced, that if the fostering 
aid and protection, and what is fuU as important, the check and control of the 
governments abroad were withdrawn from the commercicd department, the 
Company would not long enjoy their new charter, but must very soon be 
reduced to a state of actual bankruptcy.” He was not surprised that “the 
vexatious and interested contradictions” experienced from the court of directors, 
had made ministers “desirous of taking as much of the business as possible out 
of their hands;” but still he thought it would be wiser “to tie their hands firom 
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doing material mischief, without meddling with their imperial dignity or their a.d. 
power of naming writers, and not to encounter the furious clamour that will be 
raised against annexing the patronage of India to the influence of the crown, 
except in cases of the most absolute necessity.” A court of directors "under schemopro* 

^ po9od by 

certain restrictions, and when better constituted, might,” he thought, "prove an goYemiuent 
useful check on the ambitious or corrupt designs of some future minister;” but 
in order to enable them "to do this negative good, or to prevent their doing 
much positive evil, they should have a circumscribed management of the whole, 

V and not a permission to ruin uncontrolled the commercial advantages which 
Britain should derive from her Asiatic territories” It might be said, "If the 
Company cannot carry on the trade, throw it open to all adventurers.’" " To 
that mode,"" says his lordship, "I should have still greater objections, as it 
would render it very difficult for goveniment to prevent this unfortunate 
country from being overrun by desperate speculators from all parts of the 
British dominions."^ Notwithstanding this bugbear which frightened most of 
the statesmen of his time, he saw no objection to the entire opening of the 
export trade from Britain to India. The directora, he thought, might be 
advantageously reduced to twelve or nine, and "if handsome salaries could be 
attached to those situations,” he "should be clear for adopting means for their 
being prohibited from having an interest directly or indirectly in contracts, or 
in any commercial transactions whatever, in which the Company may have the 
smallest concera’" His reason for making these suggestions is well expressed 
in the following passage:—"The present court of director is so numerous, and 
the responsibility for public conduct which falls to the shai’e of each individual 
is so small, that it can have no great weight with any of them, and the partici¬ 
pation in a profitable contract, or the means of serving friends or providing for 
relations, must always more than compensate to them for the loss that they may 
sustain by any fluctuation which may happen in the market price of the stock 
which constitutes their qualifications.’" In regard to the military arrangement, 
he was "clearly of opinion, that the European troops should all belong to the 
king, for experience has shown that the Company cannot keep up an efficient 
force in India; this,"" he adds, "is a fact so notorious, that no military man 
wlio has been in this country will venture to deny it, and I do not care how 
strongly I am quoted as an authority for it"" 

His lordship’s views on the whole subject are thus summed up: "As the new views of 
system will only take place when the rights of the present Company cease, warns, 
you cannot be charged with a violation of charters, and the attacks of the 
opposition in parliament will therefore be confined to an examination of its 
expediency and efficacy; I fancy I need hardly repefat to you that they would 
above all things avail themselves of any apparent attempt on your part to give 
an increase of patronage fb the crown, which could not be justified on the 
soundest constitutional principles, or on the ground of evident necessity, and 
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A.M7M . would make use of it to misrepresent your intentions and principles^ and to 
endeavour to inflame the minds of the nation against you. An addition of 
Vi«w«f patronage to the crown, to a certain degree, will however, in my Opinion, be 
wAiitoin not only a justifiable measure, but absolutely necessary for the future good 
wnewao^ government of this country. But, according to my judgment, a renewal of the 
pan^^ Company's charter for the management of the territorial revenues and the 
charter. commerce of India for a limited time (for instance, ten or fifteen years), and 
under such stipulations as it may be thought proper to annex as conditions, 
would be the wisest foundation for your plan, both for your own.||ike8 as 
ministers, and as being best calculated for securing the greatest possible advan¬ 
tages to Britain ffom her Indian possessions, and least likely to injure the 
essential principles of our constitution."' The above extracts are taken from a 
letter written to Mr. Dundas in 1790, and therefore it is right to mention 
that two years later, when offended at some obnoxious appointments and pro¬ 
ceedings, he wrote to him as follows;—“If the court of directors cannot be 
contix)lled, I retract my opinion in favour of their continuance after the expi¬ 
ration of the charter. But I must confess that I cannot lielp believing that 
those orders, so degrading to our government, and some of them so sligliting to 
myself, could not have found their way to India, if the Board of Control had 
not been too much occupied with other matters to have paid proper attention 
to fchem.’" 

The above opinions concerning the renewal of the Company’s charter are 
creditable to Lord Cornwallis as a statesman. In none of them was he behind, 
in some of them he was in advance of his age, and the length at which we have 
quoted them is justified by the fact, that they not only changed the views of 
ministers in regard to the mode of renewing the charter, but contained the 
germ of much future legislation. By an act passed 19th Jime, 1793, and now 
ranking as 33 Geo. III. c. 52, several previous statutes affecting the Company 
were consolidated, and the exclusive trade, as well as the management of the 
territorial revenues, was continued to them for twenty-four years, from the 1st 
of March, 1794, but “liable to be discontinued at or after the end of such period, 
upon three years’ notice previously given by parliament for that purpose.” 
Among the other new provisions, the most important were the power given to 
his majesty to pay the commissioners of the board such salaries as he should 
think fit, “provided always that the whole of the salaries to be paid to the mem¬ 
bers of the said board shall not exceed the sum of £5000 in one year, and the 
whole of the salaries, charges, and expenses of the said board, exclusive of the 
members of the said board, shall not exceed the sum of £11,000 in one year;” 
in otlier words, that the whole annual expense of the board should not exceed 
£16,000, payable by the Company—and the power given to the directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Control, “to suspend all, or any of the powers 
hereby ^ven to the governor-general of Fort William to act upon his own sole 
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authority, at and for such time or times as they may judge e:!cpedient or a.d. ms. 
necessary/' “For establishing a just principle of promotion " amo^g the cov- 
enanted civil servants, all of them under the rank of members of council were Leading int>. 
“to be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company at their 
respective stations, according to their seniority of appointment.” No office or 
offices yielding more than £500 per annum were to be conferred on any one 
who had not been “actually resident in India as a covenanted servant'' for 
three years at least in the whole antecedent to the vacancy; and none yielding 
more than £1500 till six years* similar residence, nor more than £3000 till 
nine, nor more than £4000 till twelve years* residence. The directors were not 
“to appoint or send out to India a greater number of persons in the capacity 
of cadets or writers, or in any other capacity, than will be necessary, in addition 
to those in India, to supply the proper complement of officei-s and servants,” 
contained in a list of those establishments wliich they were required to furnish; 
and on the declaration that ^'it is expedient that the said Company shall‘be 
put under reasonable limitations in respect to the granting of pensions, or 
increasing the salaries of their officers and servants, or creating new establish¬ 
ments,’* it was enacted, that “no grant or resolution of the said Company, or 
theii* court of directors, to be made after the paasing of this act, and during the 
continuance of their right in the said exclusive trnde, whereby the said funds 
may become chargeable with any new salary or increase of salary, or any new 
or additional establishment of officers or servants, or any new pension or 
increase of pension, to any one person, exceeding £200 per annum, shall be 
available in law, unless such grant or resolution shall be approved and con¬ 
firmed by the board of commissioners.” 

This act, containing no fewer than 163 sections, is stated by Mr. Dundas to war with 
have “received the sanction of the legislature with an unanimity almost unex- capture of 
ampled.” This statement was contained in a letter dated October 23d, 1793, but 
before it reached its destination Marquis Cornwallis (such was now his title) 
had sailed for England. On the 11th of June, intelligence arrived that the 
French war, wliich was destined to envelope all the states of Europe in its 
flames, had broken out. Orders were immediately issued to take possession of 
Chandemagore, and several factories in the presidency of Bengal. This was 
easily accomplished, but greater difficulty was anticipated in Madras, because 
it was understood that Pondicherry had again been put into a state of defence, 
and that an attempt would be made to strengthen its garrison. Marquis 
Comwallk determined immediately to repair to the scene of action, but before 
his arrival the work was already accomplished. Colonel Floj’-d arrived before 
Pondicherry on the 11th of July to blockade it on the land side, while Admiral 
Cornwallis, brother to the marquis, blockaded it^ by sea. The command of the 
land troops ultimately devolved on Colonel Braithwaite, who had only opened 
fire from the first batteries for a few hours when the licentiousness and insub- 
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ordination of the garrison foi’ced the governor to surrender. On finding that 
his presence Was no longer required, he deemed it unneces^ry to return to 
Bengal, where Mr, (now Sir John) Shore liad been installed as general, and 
sailed directly for England from Madras in the beginning of October, 1793. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tlic arrival of Marquis Cornwallis in England—^Impeachment and trial of Warren 


HasUnj^—Indian 


administration of Sir John Shore. 


ARQUIS CORNWALLIS arrived in England early in 1794. 
His administration, though not so peaceful as had been anti¬ 
cipated, liad been so successful as to unite in it.s favour the 
suffrages of all who did not think it necessary to make poli¬ 
tical capital out of his real or supposed deficiencies. As early 
as January, 1793, the court of proprietors unanimously resolved, that his statue 
should be placed in the court-room at the India House, in order “that liis gi’eat 
services might be ever had in remembrance and in June following, another 
unanimous resolution bestowed upon him an annuity of £5000, which was to 
commence from the date of his quitting India, and to be jmid to his heirs, execu¬ 
tors, administrators, or assigns for the term of twenty years. The honours and 
rewards conferred on Marquis Cornwallis present a striking contrast to the 
return which Mr. Hastings received for his services. On the 28th of June, 
1785, shortly after his return to England, he attended the court and received 
the formal thanks of the directoi-s, but eight days before Mr. Burke had risen 
in his place in parliament, and pledged himself “that if no other gentleman 
would undertake the business, he would at a future day make a motion 
respecting the conduct of a gentleman just returned from India,'" Mr. Burke, 
in making this announcement, is said to have allowed himself to be carried by 
his zeal farther than his party were inclined to follow liim. The administration 
of Mr. Hastings could scarcely be made a party question. Among both the 
great political parties he had many zealous supporters, and there was therefore 
a danger that the opposition in attacking him might not only sustain a defeat, 
but by alienating some of their most powerful friends permanently weaken 
their strength. Mr. Burke was perhaps superior to such considerations. He 
had persuaded himself that Mr. Hastings was a great criminal, and he felt 
bound to leave no means untried to bring him to justice. His friends, however, 
either because they did not share his convictions, or because they deemed it 
quixotic to act upon them when no party advantage was likely to be gained, 
would have been satisfied with allowing the censure of Mr. Hastings, which 
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stood upou the journals of the House of Commons, to remain unrescinded, or a.d. i786. 
with raising a discussion which might enable them to repeat the censure in 
some sterner form. It may have been owing to the comparative indifference 
of his party that Mr. Burke allowed the session to pass away without taking 
any steps to carry his announced intention into effect. 

The subject having thus apparently dropped, would not, it is thought, hav(^ 
been revived, had not Mr. Hastings and his friends made so sure of victory, 
that they determined to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp. To allow 
the censure to remain on the journals 
unrecalled seemed to them equivalent 
to a confession of guilt, whereas Mr. 

Hastings, so far from confessing guilt, 
was boldly claiming honours and re¬ 
wards. A peerage was talked of, 
and his agent Major Scott had, after 
several conferences with Mr. Pitt, car¬ 
ried away the impression that the 
peerage would be granted if the cen¬ 
sure were deleted. Entertaining this 
conviction, and having no doubt of 
the support of the ministry, which 
was at this time equivalent to the 
support of large majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament, it is easy to 
understand why Major Scott, at the very commencement of the new session in DiacuBsious 
January, 1786, called upon Mr. Burke to produce his charges, and fix the mentro- 
earliest possible day for the discussion of them. This challenge could not with 
decency be refused, ami Mr. Burke took his first step on the 18th of Februar^s 
by moving for cei'tain papers. He began his speech by asking that the 44th 
and 45th of a series of resolutions which Mr. Dundas had moved on 20th 
of May, 1782, should be read. These resolutions premising that it was con¬ 
trary to the wish, honour, and policy of this nation to jjursue schemes of 
conquest in India, and that parliament should give some mark of its displeasure 
against those who should appear to have wilfully adopted or countenanced 
such schemes, concluded with declaring that Warren Hastings, Esq., governor- 
general of Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq., president of tlie council of 
Bombay, had in several instances so acted, and that it was therefore the duty 
of the rlirectors to pursue all legal and effectual means for their removal. After 
remarking that the task he had undertaken would have been more appropriate 
in the hands of the mover of these resolutions,'Mr. Burke proceeded to explain 
the course which he wished to pursue. Three courses were open-^a prosecution 
VoT.. ir. no 
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A.D. 1786. by the attomey-geaeral, a bill of pains and penalties, and impeachment. He 
preferred the last. 

Ffnttitepaiu The debate which followed was remarkable only as indicating the feelings 
of the ministry. Mr. Dnndas, while avowing the sentiments which induced 
^ move the resolutions, and still disapproving of many things in the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, declared his inability to fasten any criminal intention 
upon him. Besides, Mr. Hastings, subsequently to the date ,of the resolutions, 
l)ad rendered important services and merited the vote of thanks which had been 
given him. Mr. Pitt took similar ground. It was absolutely necessary,” he 
iSaid, “ in point of justice and right, to examine the whole of the pubffc conduct 
of any servant of the people, to give him due credit for such parts as were 
meritorious, as well as to censure him for such as were culpable; and for his 
own part lie should not hesitate one moment to declare that, however censurable 
some parts of Mr. Hastings* conduct might be made to appear, he must, notwith¬ 
standing, consider such as were praiseworthy as entitled to the warmest appro¬ 
bation—nay, as a sufficient ground for reward and thanks, could they be proved 
to predominate over what was exceptionable.” All the papers moved for were 
granted. Another important debate took place on the 3d of April, when 
Mr. Burke moved that several persons who had been ordered to attend as 
witnesses should be called to the bar. There cannot be a doubt that such 
evidence, avowedly eoo parte, would have given the accuser an undue advantage. 
Not having brought forward his charges, he was merely endeavouring to fish 
out matter of accusation. This was unfair, and at variance with ordinary legal 
procedure, and therefore the house unquestionably did right in insisting, as a 
preliminary, that the charges should l>e put on record. It would seem that 
Mr. Burke had anticipated this decision; for he brought forward nine articles 
of charge the very next day, and twelve more in the course of a week; the last 
article was not brought forward till the 22(1 of May. 

Articles of The twenty-two aiticles of charge, drawn up more in the form of a pamphlet 
than an indictment, did not omit a single act of Mr. Hastings* administration 
in which any semblance of delinquency could be discovered, but it is unneces¬ 
sary to notice more than the 1st, 3d, 4th, 7th, and 8th—the 1st because it was 
rejected by the House of Commons, and the 3d, 4th, 7th, and 8th, because to 
them alone the trial was confined. The substance of the 1st charge was, tiiat 
Warren Hastings, in contradiction of the positive orders of the court of directors, 
furnished the Nabob of Oude, for a stipulated sum of money to be paid to the 
East India (Company, with a body of trcxips, for the declared purpose of 
thoroughly extirpating the nation of the Rohillas. There was good reason for 
placing this charge in the van. The facts on which it was founded could easily 
be proved, a complete justification of them seemed impossible, and Mr. Dundas 
had committed himself by moving a resolution in condemnation of the Roliilla 
war, and of the conduct of the president and select committee of Bengal in 
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regard to it. Taking these circumstances into consideration, it must have 
appeared, both to the assailants and to the supporters of Mr. Hastings, that 
this was the charge from which he had most to fear; and hence, when by the 
aid of Mr. Pitt, who was at full liberty to give any vote that policy or 
conscience dictated, and Mr. Dundas, who chose rather to be inconsistent than 
not to follow his leader, the charge was rejected by a majority of 119 to 67, it 
was considered by all parties that the question of impeachment was virtually 
decided, for how was it possible to doubt that all the other charges would be 
disposed of in a similar way? Hastings now saw his way clear to the peerage. 
He was to be Lord Daylesford, thus taking his title from the ancestral 
property by the purchase of which he had realized the aspiration of his boyhood, 
and to have a seat at the India board. 

So much were these arrangements 
believed to be settled, that the oppo¬ 
sition was only expected to make an 
almost hopeless trial of strength on 
one or two other charges, and then 
drop all further proceedings. 

The rejection of the Rohilla charge 
occurred on the 1st of June; on the 
13th, passing over the 2d charge, 
which related to the treatment of 
Shall Alum, Mr. Fox moved the 3d 
or Benares charge. It was in sub¬ 
stance as follows: That WaiTen Hast¬ 
ings, in violation of agreements, by 
which Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of 
Benares, was liable only in a fixed 
annual contribution, and on the p}ea of a French war, extorted from the rajah 
repeated additional contributions, and, on his refusal or inability to pay them, 
dispossessed him of his tenitories and drove him into exile. It was not to 
be expected that those who had failed to discover impeachable matter in the 
treatment of the Roliillas, would see anything to staitle them in the treat¬ 
ment of Cheyte Sing. Mr. Fox was followed by Mr. (now Sir) Philip Francis, 
who had obtained a seat in parliament, and was bent on using it as a means 
of gratifying his old enmities. When Mr. Pitt rose, Mr. Hastings^ friends were 
in high spirits. They knew that he held Francis in detestation, and were 
therefore rejoicing in the belief that his speech would not only vindicate 
Mr. Hastings, but inflict due punishment on his inveterate and vindictive 
antagonist Mr. Pitt, in the first part of his speech, confirmed their belief. 
He maintained that the government of India were entitled to call upon the 
zemindars of Benares for extraordinary contributions on public emergencies, 
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A.t), 1787 . and to ptinish the contumacious refusal of them. He lauded Mr, Hastings for 
the abiUty and presence of mind which he had displayed during the insurrection, 
and inveighed against Francis in the bitterest terms. The whole tendency of 
Mr. Pitt, his speech being thus to prove the innocence of Hastings, it only remained to 
hear him declare bis determination to vote an acquittal. How great was the 
surprise when he suddenly turned round and declared his determination to vote 
with Mr. Fox! Why? Because though a fine was exigible, the amount which 
Mr. Hastings exacted, or rather intimated his intention to exact, was oppressive 
and unjust. His reported language was as follows:—“Upon the whole, the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, in the transactions now before the house, had been so 
cruel, unjust, and oppressive, that it was impossible he, as a man of lionoiu* or 
honesty, or having any regard to faith or conscience, could any longer resist; 
and therefore he had fully satisfied his conscience, that Warren Hastings, in 
the case in question, had been guilty of such enormities and misdemeanours as 
constituted a crime sufficient to call upon the justice of the house to impeach him.” 
fiiaprohabio Ml*. Pitt pleaded conscience, but many did not hesitate to attribute his 
conduct to very unworthy motive,s. The fnends of Mr. Hastings openly 

accused him of treachery; other's spoke only of jealousy. Mr. Hastings had 
been received with great favour by the king, and what was justly deemed still 
more remarkable, Mrs. Hastings, the quondam Baroness Imhoff, had overcome 
the strict morals of Queen Charlotte, and been welcomed at St. Janies’,s. It 
was difficult to say to what all this favour might lead. Hastings made a peei*, 
seated at the India board, and leagued with his staunch friend Lord Thurlow, 
who had repeatedly set an example of ministerial insubordination, might yet 
prove a formidable rival in the cabinet. Such was the kind of surmises 
employed to accoimt for Mr. Pitt’s sudden convemon. There is not much 
plausibility in them. Pitt would have disdained to stoop to the shabbiness thus 
imputed to him, and was too conscious of his own powers to fear the rivalship 
of Mr. Hastings, who only a few weeks before, when permitted to defend 
himself at the bar of the House of Commons against the propo.sed impeach¬ 
ment, had shown how destitute he was of the talent most essential to a minis¬ 
terial leader, b}’' reading a pamphlet instead of delivering a vigorous and effective 
speech. The true account of the matter we believe to be, that Mr. Pitt was 
equally persuaded of the guilt of Mr. Hastings when he voted for him and when 
he voted against him. In both cases he acted merely as a politician, supporting 
the accused while he thought he was thereby strengthening his party, and aban¬ 
doning him when he feared that he might ruin it by forfeiting his populaiity. 
Mr. Dundas, who wheeled round with his leader, referred to the subject in his 
correspondence with Lord Cornwallis, and says, in a letter dated 21st March, 
1787:—“ Tlie session (of parliament) has proceeded with uninterrupted triumph. 
The only unpleasant circumstance is the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Pitt and I have got great credit from the undeviating fairness and candour 
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with which we have proceeded in it, but the proceeding is hot pleasant to a d. nsr. 
many of oui* friends, and of course, from that and many other circumstances, 
not pleasing to us; but the truth is, when we examined the various articles of Ai-ticiesof 
charges against him, with his defences, they were so strong, and the defences so againat Mr. 
perfectly unsupported, it was impossible not to concur; and some of the charges f^*^*’*’'* 
will unquestionably go to the House of Lords.*'* Instead of giving Mr. Dundas 
credit for '"the undeviating fairness and candour’* which he here claims for 
himself and Mr. Pitt, the unbiassed 
opinion of most persons now is, 
that his own subsequent impeach¬ 
ment was a just retribution for his 
shuffling and hypocritical conduct. 

Be this as it may, whether the 
motives of the leaders were pure 
or paltry, the followers did their 
bidding as before, and the motion 
of Mr. Fox was earned by a ma* 
jority of 119 to 79. As it was 
now certain that there would be 
an impeachment, the otlier articles 
of charge were carried without 
much opposition. 

The session of pm*liament 
closed amid the discussion of 
these charges, and the ensuing 
session of 1787 having resumed 
the discussion, continued occupied 
with it till late in April. On the 
2d of this month, when the articles 
of charge were brought up, it was resolved, on the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, to 
appoint a committee to draw up articles of impeachment, before proceeding to 
vote whether the impeachment ought to be proceeded with. On the proposed 
committee stood the name of Sir Pliilip Francis, who, instead of recoiling at the 
idea of such an appointment, wa^ quite prepared to gratify private malice, 
under the mask of performing a public duty. This was too much for the 
honourable feelings of the house, and he was ignominiously rejected, on the 
ground of private enmity to the accused, by a majority of ninety-six to forty- 
four. On this occasion, Mr. Dundas ventured to differ with Mr. Pitt, and 
give a new proof of his ‘‘undeviating fairness and candour’* by voting in the 
minority. On the 9th of May, the impeachment was voted. Mr. Burke 
carried the impeachment to- the House of Lord^, and Mr. Hastings having been 

^ Corretpondence of MarquU Comwalliet vol i. p. 281, 
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brought to its bar, in the custody of the sergeant-at^arms, was admitted to bail, 
and allowed till the second day of the ensuing session of parliament to prepare his 
defence. It is not unworthy of notice that in the same session of 1787, which 
impeached Mr. Hastings, Sir Gilbert Elliot announced his. intention to bring 
Sir Elijah Impey in tlie same way to justice. The charges, among which 
the trial of Nuncomar stood in the foreground, were not brought forward till 
the following session, but the house had no desire to burden itself with a second 
impeacliment, and Mr. Pitt throwing his shield over Sir Elijali allowed him to 
escape. After lie had been heard in his own defence, a motion for impeachment 
was negatived by seventy-three to fifty-five. ^ 

The trial commenced in Westminster Hall on the 13th day of February, 
1788, The interest which it had excited among all classes was intense, and 
India and its government, whiclr had hitherto been regarded as the most 
repulsive of all subjects, now fully engrossed the public mind. Much of the 
interest, doubtless, was factitious, lieing produced not so much by the importance 
of the questions at issue, as by the celebrity of the pleaders, the constitution 
of the court, and the dramatic effect of the scene about to be exhibited. The 
last has been repeatedly described, and still possesses sufficient historical import¬ 
ance to justify the following quotation from Lord Macaulay:— 

'‘There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than tliat 
which was then exhibited at Westminster; but perhaps there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the near 
and the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and 
in one hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are developed 
by liberty and civilization were now displayed, with every advantage that 
could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in the 
proceedings carried the mind backward, through many troubled centuries, to 
the days when the foundations of our constitution were laid; or far away over 
boundless seas and deserts to dusky nations living under stiunge stars, wor¬ 
shipping strange gods, and writing strange characters from right to left (?). 
The high court of parliament was to sit, according to forms handed down from 
the days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of tyranny over the lord 
of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

“The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of William 
Rufus—the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings; the hall wliich had witnessed tlie just sentence of Bacon, and the 
just absolution of Somers; the hall where the eloquence of StraiRMrd had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment; 
the hall where Charles had confronted the high court of justice with tlie placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither rivil nor militaay pomp 
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was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were a.d. hsb. 
kept clear by cavaliy. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled 
by the heralds under garter king-at-arms. The judges, in their vestments of loixi 
state, attended to give advice on points of law. Nearly 170 lords, three-fourths !wi[Sn 
of the upper house, as the upper house then was, walked in solemn order from HaathigB* 
their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. . . . The gray old walls were 
hung with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, 
grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
science and of every art.” 

That the interest taken in this celebrated trial was far more dramatic than 
real, became apparent in the course of the proceeding. At first the attendance 
was crowded, and many who could not claim seats by right were glad to 
purchase them at enonnous prices; but after Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan had 
displayed their matchless eloquence in the opening charges, the excitement 
rapidly diminished, and the tiial, ever and anon inteiTupted by dry and knotty trial, 
points of law, was left without much notice to drag out its Veary length. 

When it commenced, there was no event of importance to divide with it the 
public attention; but in the second year of its existence, the king’s illness, 
followed by the regency question and a probable change of ministry, were felt 
to be more engrossing topics, and before the questions which they raised were 
settled, the affaira of France had come to a crisis, and all Europe was in alarm. 

The trial, thus regarded as only a secondary object, made little progress. Even 
ill 1788, when it had all the interest of novelty, the lords devoted only thirty- 
five days to it, and in 1789 only seventeen days. In 1790 a dissolution of 
parliament took place, and it became a question whether the impeachment had 
not in consequence fallen, and whether, if it were to be persisted in, it would 
not be necessary to commence it anew. When it was at length decided that 
the impeachment was still in force, so much time had been wasted, it was 
found absolutely necessary to prosecute only those charges on which it seemed 
most probable that a conviction could be obtained. Mr. Burke had made a 
general opening on all the charges. Mr. Fox had opened the Benares charge, 
of which an abstract has already been given; and Mr. (afterwards Baron) Adam 
the Begum charge, which was in substance as follows: That Warren Hastings, 
contrary to justice, equity, and good faith, authorized the Nabob of Glide, over 
whom he had an absolute control, to seize upon the landed estates of his 
mother and grandmotlier, his kindred, and principal nobility,, as well iis the 
personal property of the two princesses, who, together with their dependants, 
were, during the enforcing of these measures, treated with atrocious indignity 
and barbarity. It was now resolved to curtail the proceedings by opening 
•only other two charges, the one relating to presents and the other to contracts. 
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-^.fter these were concluded, Mr. Hastings was still to be heard in reply on 
every separate charge, and to have an opportunity of rebutting the evidence of 
Aoqaitiftiof his accuscrs by counter-evidence. In this way seven years from the com- 

Mr.Hwtings. , . « 

mencetnent of the trial were spun out, and the cause was not ripe for decision 
till the spring of 1795. On the 23d of April in this year, the lords met for the 
last time in Westminster Hall. One hundred and seventy walked in procession 
.when the trial commenced; only twenty-nine now voted. On all the charges 
Mr. Hastings was pronounced not guilty by large majorities, never more than 
six, usually only three, and sometimes none at all voting him guilty^ 

This decision had been expected and wf\s generally approved. The mana¬ 
gers, particularly Mr. Burke, had stretched tlieir charges to the very utmost, 
and inserted in them many things whicli they were unable to substantiate. 
Thia result Every such failure was a victory to Mr. Hastings, because it not only proved 
approved, hls iiinocence of the particular charge, but attached a degree of doubt to all the 
others. The language of Mr. Burke was often intemperate, and not only 
recoiled upon himself and the cause he advocated, but turned the tide of 
sympathy, and produced a strong reaction in Mr. Hastings’ favour. There 
were other considerations which operated in the same way. The managers of 
the trial commanded the national purse, and might expend without limit, 
while not sustaining the loss of a single farthing; Mr. Hastings was inciUTing 
in necessary self-defence an expenditure, by which, even though innocent, he 
must inevitably be ruined. In some respects, too, the whole proceedings taken 
against him savoured of hypocrisy and injustice. What had become of the 
money which he was said to have extorted, and the territories which he was 
said to have usurped? Part of the money had passed into the British treasur}', 
as the share which the legislature had exacted of an imaginary sui*plus of Indian 
revenue, and the remainder appropriated by the Company had helped to eke 
out their dividends. The territories were in like manner retained, and so far 
from tliinking of restoring them, the Company and the government were 
quarrelling over them, the one claiming them as corporate, and the other as 
national property. They were thus at once hypocritically denouncing the 
ite accord- alleged spoliation, and pocketing the proceeds of it. Such was the hypocrisy, 
e<iuity. The injustice was, if possible, still more glaring. Mr. Hastings was a public 
servant, and as such, bound to act according to the best of his judgment for 
the benefit of his employers. Mere blunders might prove him incapable, but 
they did not make him corrupt, and therefore could not form the ground of a 
penal accusation, except in so far as they implied criminal intention. From 
such intention the directors, even when they disapproved of his measures, 
entirely exculpated him, and hence, after they were perfectly aware of the 
worst things that could be laid to his charge, they more than once renewed 
his tenure of office. It is evident, therefore, that before the Company gave him 
a vote of thanks for his services on Ids return to England, they were baiTed by 
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their previous approbation of his conduct from afterwards challenging it. It a.d. 1705 . 
may be said that the acts of the Company could not foreclose the legislature. 

As a general rule this is true, but in the present instance the legislature was as A^^ttai 
much foreclosed as the Company. In the Regulating Act, in which parliament nastiiigs. 
took upon itself the appointment of the Bengal council, Mr. Hastings was 
made the first governor-general. This ofiice he held for five years as the 
nominee and, by implication, with the approval of parliament, since the power 
of recall given by the act was not exercised. Nor was this all. When the 
five years of the Regulating Act expired, separate acts were passed, continuing 
him from year to year in his office. During this time all the measures charged 
as criminal in the impeachment were well known, and the fair conclusion 
therefore was, that the legislature did not condemn, or had condoned them. 

In either case, Mr. Hastings was entitled to a verdict of acquittal. From these 
and other considerations that might be urged, it is plain that the lords did 
right wlien they repelled all the charges, and found Mr. Hfustings not guilty. 

The moment the decision of the lords was ffiven, Mr. Hastings was entitled Reparation 

° ”... ™ade lum. 

to stand up and say he was an injured man. He had been mined in his 
fortunes by a false accusation. The reparation ought, according to the ordinary 
rule, to have been made by the party which inflicted the injury, and the House 
of Commons, had its dignity allowed it to confess a fault, would have 
done no more than equity required, by replacing every farthing which Mr. 
Hastings had been compelled to spend in his defence. As this, however, was 
scarcely to be expected, the court of proprietors very properly took the 
initiative, and passed two resolutions—^the one to indemnify him for the 
expenses incurred in his defence, and the other to gi’ant him and his represen¬ 
tatives, during the Company’s exclusive trade, an annuity of £5000 out of the 
territorial revenue, in consideration of his important services. These resolutions 
were unavailing without the consent of the Board of Control, and this there 
was some difficulty in obtaining. Mr, Dundas was at the head of it, and after 
the part which he had taken in the impeachment, was not generous enough to 
approve of a grant which virtually condemned it as unjust. After some hig¬ 
gling, it was arranged to grant Mr. Hastings an annuity of £4000 for twenty- 
eight years and a half, commencing from June 24th, 1785, and to relieve 
him from present embarrassments by a loan of £50,000, without interest, for 
eighteen years. 

Before parting finally with Mr. Hastings, it will not be out of place “here to 
refer very briefly to his subsequent life. Though he was now only in his hie life, 
sixty-third year, and possessed a constitution so vigorous that he reached his 
eighty-sixth year in the full possession of his faculties, his public career had 
already closed. In 1813, \irhen the renewal of the Company's charter was 
under discussion, he was one of the witnesses examined at the bar of the 
House of Commons. Twenty-seven years before he had stood at the same bar 
VoL. II. in 
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to defend himself against an accusation which charged him with heinous crimes. 
How different his position now! A chair was ordered to be set for him, and 
when he rose to retire, the whole house, with the exception of the one or two 
surviving managers of the impeachment, rose and uncovered. He was shortly 
after made a privy councillor. Something more substantial than honour still 
awaited him. In 1814 his annuity of £4000, and the period for which £50,000 
had been lent him without interest, expired. The annuity was continued for 
life, and the loan under deduction of £16,000, which had been paid back, was 
remitted. In 1820, about eighteen months after his death, the cjfprt of pro¬ 
prietors resolved to place his statue in the general court-room of the India 
House, and about the same time his statue was placed in Calcutta by the 
inhabitants. 

The resolution of the court of proprietors was thus expressed:—“That as the 
last testimony of approbation of the long, zealous, and successful services of the 
late Right Honourable Warren Hastings, in maintaining, without diminution, 
the British possessions in India against the combined efforts of European, Maho¬ 
metan, and Mahratta enemies, the statue of that distinguished servant of the East 
India Company be placed among the statesmen and heroes who have contributed 
in their several stations to the recovery, preservation, and security of the British 
power and authority in India.^' This resolution is a tolerably fair specimen of 
the kind of style in which it has become customary to bepraise the administra¬ 
tion of Mr, Hastings. The injustice to which he was subjected is doubtless a 
main cause of the encomiums which are now lavished upon him, and it may 
therefore seem ungracious to object to them as unmeaning and extravagant. 
Still, when a writer so well informed as Colonel Wilks talks of Mr. Hastings 
as the Saviour of India, and another writer tries to improve upon the idea, by 
speaking of him as having come “in the fulness of time,'’ one may be permitted 
to ask what the particular services are which fill them with such admiration 
that, in panting to give utterance to it, they are betrayed into profanity. 

Though the House of Lords did right in finding that the criminal intention 
necessary to infer guilt was not proved, and that therefore Mr. Hastings was 
not guilty, it ought to be remembered that the facts on which the impeachment 
proceeded were either proved, or not proved, merely because they were con¬ 
fessed. It is true, then, that Mr. Hastings hired out British troops to the 
Nabob of Oude, for the express purpose of extirpating the Rohillas, and thereby 
placed one of the noblest races of Hindoostan at the mercy of a cruel despot, 
merely because that despot had promised to pay him liberally for his inhu¬ 
manity and injustice. It is true that Mr. Hastings, when holding the provinces 
of Allahabad and Corah in trust, either for Shall Alum or the Company, sold 
them to the same despot for a large sum of money, and thus either cheated 
Shah Alum, or cheated the Company, by giving for money, provinces which, 
from their importance as a frontier, were to the Company above money's worth. 
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It is true that Mr. Hastings might by a word liave saved the life of Nuncomar, a.d. im. 
and that by refusing to speak that word he became virtually responsible for 
the judicial murder of a person who was giving evidence against him, and ^r. Hast- 
charging him with the grossest corruption. It is true that Mr. Hastings Mration 
goaded Cheyte Sing into rebellion by extortionate demands, and thereby, stf far 
from replenishing the Companj^'s treasury, as he had boasted he would do, 
burdened it with a new load of debt. Finally, it is true that Mr. Hastings, on 
shuffling pretexts, deprived the Begums of Oude of the protection which the 
Company were solemnly pledged to give them, and then employed the Nabob 
of Oude, the son of the one and grandson of the other, to confiscate their 
estates, and rob them of their personal property, subjecting them and the 
females of their household during the process to shameful indignities, and 
extorting money from two of their aged dependants by cruel imprisonment 
and, it is more than suspected, by actual torture. All these things are true, and 
the administration under which they were done ought to possess very extra¬ 
ordinary merits indeed to entitle it to any kind of eulogy. What, then, were 
these merits? The above resolution of the court of proprietors says, that they 
consisted in maintaining the British po.ssessions in India “without diminution.'' 

This is at best but negative praise. After a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure, he left matters no worse than he foimd them. But then, it is said, 
consider the formidable confederacy which he had to encounter. Time; but 
what led to that confederacy? Mainly, we believe, the tortuous, vacillating, 
and short-sighted policy of Mr. Hastings. The Mahrattas were at peace with 
the Company, and had done nothing to provoke hostilities, when tlie Bombay 
council, merely because they coveted one of their possessions, attempted to 
seize it. War immediately ensued. Mr. Hastings, then in a minority in his 
council, very pimperly agreed with the majority in condemning the war; but 
no sooner had he obtained the majority, than he turned round and gave it his 
direct and hearty sanction. His only plea in justification was the change of cir¬ 
cumstances. When he disapproved of the war, it threatened to be disastrous; 
it now promised to be successful, and therefore he approved of it. Thus, right 
and wrong had no weight in his political balance; nothing but success or the 
want of it was to be allowed to turn the beam. And what was the result? in Mr. 
First the disgraceful convention of Worgaum, next the humiliating treaty of 
Poonmdhur, and lastly the equally humiliating treaty of Salbye, by which the 
Bombay presidency was not only deprived of the only remnant of conquest 
which the treaty of Poorundhur had left, but stripped of almost all its older pos¬ 
sessions, and nearly confined within its original island. The resolution of the 
proprietors asserts that Mr. Hastings maintained the territories “without dimi¬ 
nution." Was there no diminution when Bombay was thus curtailed, and 
everything which it posse^d in Gujerat handed over, along with a large sum 
of money, as a kind of peace-ojfering to Scindia? 
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A,D. 1705, If the other principal events in the administration of Mr. Hastings were 
reviewed, the results would be found to be not one whit more satisfactory. 
Miiitaiy The resolution enumerates **European, Mahometan, and Mahratta enemies.’' 

adiniulstra* 

tiouofiir. How the Company fared in their war with the last has just been seen. If by 
Hwtings. Mahometan enemy Hyder is to be understood, the allusion is unhappy, 
since the war with him was only terminated by imploring the intervention of 
the Mahratfcas, to make him disgorge the territories which he had wrested 
from us, and which we had no hope of being able without this intervention to 
recover. It must be admitted that on this occasion, though there was no 
diminution of territory, it was only prevented by something like a stain on the 
national honour. By the European enemy must of course be meant 4dlie French. 
With them the early part of the struggle was chiefly naval, and so indecisive 
that neither of the combatants could boast much of their laurels. Latterly, 
when Sir Eyre Coote’s great military talents were lost to the Company by his 
sudden death, the Madras army had been sent to Cuddalore, to an expedition 
wliich was so ill managed, that it owed its escape from destruction not to any 
measure of Mr. Hastings, but to the opportune cessation of hostilities on the 
announcement of an European peace. 

appeam that all the warn of Mr. Hastings’ administration were either 
by what lie blunders or misfortunes, and that, therefore, much praise cannot be due to the 
what he energy which was exerted merely in endeavours to redeem them. Some of the 
wished to do. were, as lias been seen, committed by Mr. Hastings himself, and 

though it would be unfair to hold him responsible for the blunders of ()thei*s, 
it cannot be forgotten that the measures by which he sought to repair them 
were as often wrong as right. It is often said that Mr. Hastings, having been 
refused the powers which were necessary to enable him to act efliciently, and 
been long thwai’ted by adverse majorities both in liis own council and in the 
court of directors, is entitled to credit for the measures which he would have 
adopted, if he had been at liberty to follow his own judgment. Undoubtedly 
he is entitled both to the credit and to the discredit—credit where the measures 
would have been good, and discredit where they would have been pernicious. 
There are two sides to the account, and the only fair method of judging is to 
strike the balance. It is very doubtful if Mr. Hastings would gain by this 
process. Had he been left to take his own way, he would have involved the 
Company in a war with the Nizam, in order to conciliate the favour of the 
Mahratta Rajah of Bemr; at a later period he would have conciliated the 
favour of the Nizam, by making him a present in perpetuity of the whole 
Northern Circars, in return for a body of worthless cavalry; and the Dutch 
had inveigled him into a bargain, by which he would have accepted of a body 
of auxiliary troops, as an equivalent for ceding to them the whole province of 
Tinnevelly. Such are the mischiefs he would have done, and the enormous 
sacrifices he would have made,'had not others prevented him; and it may well be 
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made a question, whether his reputation has not gained more than it has suffered a.d. i7(>5. 
by the obstacles thrown in his way. If from his foreign we turn to his internal 
policy, he will be found entitled to more praise. Except in the case of the Review of 
Rohillas, when the want of money tempted him to commit a great iniquity, JJgV 
he showed an anxious desire to protect the natives from oppression, and in his 
financial arrangements never forgot the necessity of providing for the secunty 
and comforts of the ryots. He also brought the public offices for the first time 
into some kind of order, and in the face of much opposition, both from his 
colleagues and the court of directors, instituted a regular system of statistical 
inquiry, for the purpose of furnishing information without which several sub¬ 
sequent reforms could not have been attempted. His labours in this way are 
not, however, either so extensive or so valuable .os to deserve further notice. 

One of his best claims to the gratitude of posterity, is the encouragement he 
gave to the cultivation of oriental literature, by the patronage both of learned 
societies and individual authors. 

On the whole, though reprobating the harsh measure which was dealt out 
to Mr. Hastings by the impeachment, and admitting his claims in a few 
instances to the gratitude, and in many instances to the forbearance of his 
country, we are unable, in estimating his services, to concur in the high eulogy 
pronounced upon them, both by his admirers and by himself In his published 
work, entitled Memoirs relative to the State of India, he speaks of “the 
invariable success with which all the measures which were known to be of my 
own formation were attended;” of “the apparent magnitude and temerity 
attributed to some of those which proved most fortunate in their teimination 
of “the wonderful support and gradual elevation which my personal character 
had derived durmg a long and progressive series of contingencies,” and then 
says, that “these and some other circumstances had altogether contributed to 
excite a degree of superstitious belief in the minds of almost all men who were 
situated within the sphere of my authority or influence, that the same success 
would crown all my future endeavours.” Had these words, the language, 
obviously, of inordinate vanity and not of truth and soberness, fallen from Mr. 
Hastings when so far advanced in years that a second childhood might have 
been suspected, it would have been unfair to quote them; but as he tells us 
himself that he penned them on the homeward voyage to England, they furnish 
a genuine specimen of the self-conceit which is known to have been one of his 
greatest failings. In this respect, and in several others, he suffers by contrast 
with Marquis Cornwallis. This nobleman was modest, candid, and straight¬ 
forward; Mr. Hastings was vain, disingenuous, and equivocating. The one 
always meant what he said, and kept every promise he made; the other too 
often acted as if he had believed, like Talleyrand, that speech had been,, given to 
man to enable him to conceal his thoughts. Not only on ordinary occasions 
was he too much given to keep the promise to the ear and break it to the 
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A.D. irofi, Bense, but even in making solemn treaties with native powers, we find liim at 
one time instructing a resident to throw in a vctgue article, and at another, 
colleagues that he had purposely made a stipulation indefinite. In 
fatratioivof thus preferring the crooked to the straight path, he sometimes brought the 
i«g*oo«. Company into a position where they could not remain with safety, nor recede 
honour. Indeed, on comparing the two administrations, we have no 
hesitation in giving the preference to that of Marquis Cornwallis. His war, 
unlike the Mahratta war of Mr. Hastings, was engaged in, only because it 
could not be avoided, and, being just, terminated as it deserved, in curbing a 
faithless despot, and giving the Company, in addition to a large extent of 
territory, a much improved frontier. His reforms, though by no %ieans free 
from faults, wei‘e carried on, not by fits and starts, like those of Mr. Hastings, 
but on a regular and comprehensive plan, embracing almost every department 
of the public service. Last, and best of all, Mai'quis Cornwallis was both in 
theory and practice the declared enemy of all corruption, and never made an 
appointment without preferring the candidate whom he believed best qualified to 
perfonn the duties; whereas, under Mr. Hastings, and still more perhaps under 
his immediate successor, Sir John Macpherson, every kind of jobbery prevailed, 
and influential support from directors and proprietors was secured, first, by 
conferring profitable contracts on their relatives and friends, and then winking 
at the imperfect or fmudulent manner in which the stipulations contained in 
them were performed. The banishment of this shameless traflficking in bullock 
contracts, salt contracts, silk contmcts, and oj)ium contracts, introduced a new 
era in Indian administration, and made it tenfold purer than it had ever been 
before. Mr. Hastings, unfortunately, could not afford to bestow his patronage 
on the most deserving, because it was the great instrument on which he 
depended for confirming the wavering fidelity, and increasing, the number of 
his supporter’s; Sir John Macpherson, partly for the same reason, and partly 
also, it may be, because coiTuption was congenial to his nature and his liabits, 
seems to have dealt with his patronage as every trader does in the article in 
which he traffics, employing it wherever it promised to yield tlie quickest and 
best return; Marquis Cornwallis regarded it as a sacred trust, and when 
solicited, even by the heir-apparent to tlie British crown, returned the un- 
var 3 dng answer, that qualification was his only test, and that where it was 
wanting, it was impossible for him to make any appointment. All honour to 
him for his firmness, disinterestedness, and sterling honesty! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ftir John Shore governor* general—Death of Mahadajee Sdndia—War between the Kizam and the 
Mahrattas—Death of the Peiehwa—Disputed succeBsion in Oude—Death of Mahomed Ali —War 
with the Dutch. 



IFFICULTY was felt in appointing a successor to Marquis Corn- a.d. 1792 . 
wallia Air. Dundas, owing to this difficulty, had some thoughts 
of taking the office upon himself, and in a letter dated Sep- Mr. Dmuias 

° disposed to 

tember 17, 1792, refening to the appointment of a successor, become 

, , governor* 

wrote him as follows: “I can assure your lordship you have general, 
never imposed any task upon me that I have found more difficult to accomplish. 

The truth is, I had almost despaired of it, and it is not a month since I had 
determined to write to you, entreating you to remain a few months more, and 
promising tliat if we did not find a successor in the winter to our mind, I 
would come out to India myself, the moment the charter of the East India 
Company should be settled, sooner than which time it was impossible for me to 
leave this country.” When the office of Governor of India had thus gone a 
begging, the name of Mr. Shore was mentioned. To his appointment there was 
only one serious objection. The appointment of Alarquis Cornwallis was the first 
in which a previous connection with the Company had not been deemed 
necessary, and the success of his administration had gone far to confirm the 
opinion that all future appointments should be made on the same principle. 

Indeed, Alarquis Cornwallis, when not aware that there was any intention of 
appointing Air. Shore, had written to Mr. Dundas, that he hoped never again 
to see the supreme government in the hands of a Company's servant, and 
inclosed in confirmation of this opinion, a letter, in which tlie writer, declared 
to be “one of the most able and honourable men in Bengal,’'had thus expressed 
himself: “The Company's servants are certainly the most fit pemons for members 
of council, but from what I have seen since his lordship’s departure (for the 
war against Tippoo), I am convinced that it could never answer to appoint any 
of them to the government. Such is the present temper of the British part of 
the community in India, that it appears to me that nobody but a person who 
has never been in the service, and who is entirely unconnected with the 
individuals who compose it, who is of a rank far surpassing his associates in 
the government, and has the full support of the ministry at home, can be com¬ 
petent to govern our possessions with that energy and vigour which is essential 
to our political safety and internal prosperity." The king himself appears to 
have been of the same opinion, for in a holograph letter to Mr. Dundas, dated 
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*'Weymoutli, September 5, 1792, 4 P.M.,” he says, Unless a very proper man 
of distinction could have been (found) to be governor-general at Bengal, no one 
could have been so properly thought of as Mr. Shore, who will more certainly 
follow the civil plan Lord Cornwallis has laid down than any other person.'" 

As the ‘‘very proper man of distinction” desired by his majesty was not 
forthcoming, Mr. Shore obtained the appointment, and along with it a 
baroiietage. According to Mr. Dundas' account, he had not only the recom¬ 
mendation mentioned by the king of 
being certain to follow the civil plan 
of Lord Cornwallis, of which he was 
in fact the author, though he would 
have preferred a decennial to a per¬ 
petual settlement, but had moreover 
expressed his readiness to place him¬ 
self entirely at the disposiil of the 
ministry, being ‘"wiUing either to re¬ 
main for a few years at the head of 
the government, or to become second 
in the council, if we think it right, 
upon further inquiry, to send out any 
other person from this country, or to 
come home again, if that suits our 
arrangements best." In other words, 
Mr. Dundas intimates that Sir John 
Shore was merely to keep the vacancy supplied till the king's “very proper 
man of distinction" could be found. In the above holograph letter, liLs majesty 
had added, after the passage already quoted, “ I trust at the same time, a seat 
at the supreme council will be conferred on Major-general Abercrombie, and 
the commission of a commander-in-chief of the forces in the East Indies; and 
a fit person intrusted with the command of the forces in the Carnatic.” In 
accordance with these wishes, which of course were received by Mr. Dundas as 
commands. Major-general Abercrombie obtained his appointments. About 
tlie same time, Lord Hobart was appointed to succeed Sir Charles Oakley as 
governor of Madras, and in the event of the death, resignation, or departure of 
Sir John Shore, was to become governor-general 

Sir John Shore arrived in Calcutta some time before Marquis Cornwallis 
finally left it, but he did not enter formally on the duties of government till 
the 28th of October, 1793. An European war, sprung out of the French revolu¬ 
tion, was then raging. As yet, however, its effects were little felt in the East, 
and the peace of India remained undisturbed. Tippoo, having performed his 
obligations under the treaty, claimed the restoration of his sons. Some objec¬ 
tions by the Nizam, on the ground that Tippoo was making claims upon him 
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inconsistent with the treaty, in respect to the district of Kumool, were over- a.d. 1794. 
ruled, and the two princes, sent off from Madras under the charge of Captain 
Doveton, were formally restored to their father at Deonliully, on the 28th of Tipixw# 

two sons 

March, 1794. Before their arrival, Tippoo had submitted to his counsellors in restowd to 
writing the important question, whether or not he should admit the English- 
man to his presenca Their answer was, that as the refusal to receive him 
might excite suspicion, “he might be amused with professions of friendship, 
while whatever is in the heart may nevertheless remain there." Tippoo 
resolved to act on this advice, and left his capital for Deonhully. His tent was 
pitched on a plain in its vicinity. The two boys, on entering it with Captain 
Doveton, approached as if completely overawed, and when close to the musiiud, 
placed their heads on their father's feet; he, apparently unmoved, and without 
saying a word, touched their necks with his hands; on this they arose, and he 
pointed to their seats.* Captain Doveton, on making his obeisance, was pointed 
in like manner to a seat near theirs, and an animated conversation ensued, 

Tippoo talking with great ease and fluency on the wondei*s of the French 
revolution in making head against all Europe, on Lord Macartney's embassy to 
China, and various other leading topics of the day. During subsequent inter¬ 
views, he declared to Captain Doveton that he deemed Lord Cornwallis his 
best friend, that he would be governed by his advice to forget the past, and 
would in future cultivate the friendship of the English nation as the primary 
object of his policy. The future showed that while he thus spoke, he was 
acting literally on the advice of his counsellors, expressing friendship, and at 
the same time concealing what was in the heart. 

The first subject of importance which engaged the attention of the new noiations 

^ ^ ^ >wrtweentlio 

governor-general was the state of the relations between the Mahrattas and the Maiitatuw 
Nizam. The mutual guarantee proposed by Marquis Cornwallis had, as we xLam. 
have seen, been rejected, simply because it would have bound the Mahrattas 
to a course of policy which they were determined not to follow. Fear of 
I'ippoo, or a desire to share in the partition of his territories, had induced them 
to become parties to the confederacy against him, but this object accomplished, 
they were no longer willing to be the ally, because they were determined to 
be the absolute masters of the Nizam. Aware of this determination, the Nizam 
used every endeavour to obtain the guarantee, and was willing for that purpose 
to have made such concessions as would almost have brought him into a state 
of vassalage under the Company. Marquis Cornwallis, however, stretching the 
system of neutrality beyond its fair limits, refused to give more than a vague 
assurance that the British government would faithfully fulfil all its obligations 
under existing treatiea Sir John Shore, when applied to, nearly repeated the 
same answer, and left the Nizam no alternative but to seek security from some 
other quarter. Accordingly, he employed a , Frenchman of the name of 
Raymond, who possessed good military talents, and had for some time been in 
VoL. II. 172 
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A D. im. his service, not only to organize native troops, but to form battalions of his 
own countrymen. 

Unfriendly While the Nizam was endeavouring to enter into closer alliance with the 
Bntish, tlie Mahrattas were pursuing an opposite course. In particular, 
Mahadajee Scindia, who was deeply offended because the extravagant terms 
on which he had at one time offered to furnish a contingent to the war against 
Tippoo were not accepted, had used all his influence to prevent the conclusion 
of any treaty of guarantee. The English, he said, were ah'eody too powerful, 

and instead of taking any step which 
would tend to increase their influence, a 
much wiser policy would be to employ 
Tippoo as a counterpoise to it. In 
accordance with these views, the Mah¬ 
rattas actually entered into an alliance 
with Tippoo, the object of which was 
understood to be the destruction of the 
Nizam, and thereafter a combined effort 
against the Company. These measures 
were only in contemplation when Maha¬ 
dajee Scindia was suddenly cut off by 
fever at Wunowlee, in the vicinity of 
Poonah, on the 12th of Februar}^ 1794. 
Though nominally the subject of the 
peishwa, he was evidently aspiring to be 
his master, and had risen to a degree 
of power which would doubtless have 
enabled liim, if he had lived, to accom¬ 
plish the object of his ambition. Some shoii account of him will therefore not 
be out of place. 

Origin .lud The family of Scindia are Sudras. Kauojee Scindia, the first of its members 
dia’B family, who acquircd much distinction, had become by hereditary right the potail or 
headman of a village, when he was taken into the service of the peishwa, 
Balajee Row. His nominal office was to caiTy the peishwa’s slippers. Though 
humble, it was deemed, like all court offices, honourable, and, what was of more 
consecpience, gave Ranojee an opportunity of acquiring influence with Lis 
master. After the death of Balajee Row, his son Bajee Row continued him in 
Ids office, and treated him with still more favour. He had one day, on coming 
out from a long audience, found Ranojee asleep on his back, with tlie slippers 
clasped in his hands on Ids breast, and was so pleased with this simple proof of 
fidelity, that he immediately gave him a place in the pagah, or body-guard. It 
is said that Ranojee ever after “carried with him, carefully packed in a box, 
a pair of the peishwa s old slippers, which he never ceased to regard with almost 
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religious veneration as the source of his rise.**' In his new station he dis- a.d. utw). 
tinguished himself as an active enterprising soldier, and at his death, though 
largely in debt to Mulhar Row Holkar, with whom he had formed an intimate uist(.r> ..f 

o V ' SciiMlia’a 

connection, was in possession of a valuable jaghire. He left four sons, three tumiy. 
legitimate, by Meenah Baee, a native of the Deccan, and one illegitimate, by 
a Rajpoot woman, a native of Malwah. The illegitimate son was Mahadajee 
8cindia. After his brothers as well as a nephew who had held the jaghire 
were dead, he succeeded in supplanting another nephew, and being put in pos¬ 
session of the jaghire, became the recognized head of tlie family. He was 
present at the fatal battle of Paniput, and during the flight was closely pursued 
by an Afghan. He rode a fine Deccany mare, which soon carried him far 
ixhead, but whenever he halted a moment for rest, he saw the Afghan, who 
rode a strong ambling steed, following close upon his track. Ultimately, the 
mare completely exhausted fell into a ditch, and Mahadajee was taken. His 
enemy, after wounding him with a battle-axe, which deprived him for life of 
the use of his right leg, stripped him of some ornaments and left him to his fate. 

He wjus found by one of the fugitives, Rana Khan, a water-carrier, who placed 
liim on his bullock, and took him towards the Deccan. Mahadajee Scindia told 
General Palmer, the resident at his court, that for a long time he never slept 
without seeing the Afghan and his clumsy charger pacing after him and his 
swift Deccany mare. Rana Khan was liberally rewarded for his humanity. 

He ever after went by the name of the Bhaee, or brother of Mahadajee, rose to 
high commands, and was loaded with favoinu 

The return of Ahmed Shah Abdalee and his Afghans to Cabool enabled the nextoroiw 

^ , l)olicy of 

Mahrattas to repair the disasters of Paniput, and regain their possessions in scimiiji. 
Malwah and Hindoostan, Mahadajee Sciudia, when Visajee Kislien as coui- 
maiMier-in-chief crossed the Nerhudda in 1769, accompanied him at the head 
of 1.5,000 horse, and became the chief director of his councils; and it was chiefly 
at his instigation tliat the Mahrattas, in concert with Shah Alum’s general, 
inade the incursion into tlie territories of the Rohilla chief, Zabita Khan, 
thereby forcing the Rohillas into that treaty wdth the Nabob of Oude, tl)e 
alleged violation of which was afterwards made a pretext for attem})ting to 
extirpate them. The Mahrattas during this campaign gained almost entire 
}>osses8ion of the Doab, and established such a complete ascendency at Delhi, 
that Shah Alum was truly their prisoner, and attempted in vain to throw otf 
their yoke. In all these transactions Mahadajee took the lead, and extending 
his territories in every direction, made rapid strides towards independence. 

When Ragobah engaged in the struggle which ultimately involved- the Com¬ 
pany in the first Mahratta war, Mahadajee Scindia, as well as Tookajee Holkai*, 
who usually followed in Scindia’s wake, appear to have promised him their 
support. On this account, these two chiefs were believed not to be indis- 

' Sit Jolin Malcolm’s CentrcU India, vol. i. p. 117. 
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A.D. im. posed to a separate alliance with the Company. An attempt was accordingly 
made with that view, but it &iled; and Mahadajee Scindia, having made common 
Proceedings cause with Nana Furnavese, took an active pai*t in the hostilities which led to 
the miserable convention of Wurgaom. With him specially was this conven¬ 
tion concluded, and as the terms, though most humiliating, were not so rigorous 
as might have been exacted, his.leniency was afterwards gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged and even liberally rewarded. His course had been dictated by sound 
policy. He was now the avowed rival without being the open enemy of Nana, 
and had secured the favour of the British, which might yet stand him in good 
stead. It was probably for this reason that at a later period, when he had 
obtained the custody of Ragobah s person, he allowed him to ^ape in the 
manner which has been related. 

His motives After these apparent approaches to friendship with the Company, another 
peace. tum of politics induccd Mahadajee Scindia actually to take the field against 
General Goddard in Gujerat. Still, even at this time he professed the greatest 
friendship for the English, and, as a pledge of it, restored the two English 
gentlemen who had been left with him as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
Wurgaom convention. These professions of friendship, though they led to 
negotiation, ended in nothing, and hostilities having been renewed, Scindia sus¬ 
tained a defeat not so disastrous as disgraceful, because he had allowed himself 
to be surprised in his camp. Not long aftemards, the capture of Gwalior by 
Captain Popham and the invasion of Malwah by Colonel Camac, drove him 
northwards to defend his own territories. When thus forced to carry on the 
war at liis own expense, he soon tired of it, and, contrary to expectation, entered 
into the negotiation which, as we have seen, teiminated in a general Mahratta 
peace. 

By the above treaty of Salbye, Mahadajee Scindia, besides many ^ther 
of Sftibyo. advantages, was left at full liberty to follow bis own ambitious schemes. He 
wrested Gwalior from the hands of the Rana of Gohud, whom the British had 
left at his mercy, reduced several Rajpoot chiefs, who, after becoming Mahratta 
tributaries, had thrown off their allegiance, and sent a body of troops to attemj)t 
the conquest of Bundelcund. Still higher prospects opened before him when the 
two leading Mogul factions applied for his interference. At the head of the one 
was Mahomed Beg, of the other, Afrasiab Khan. As the invitation from the 
latter was ostensibly from the emperor, Mahadajee Scindia preferred it, and set 
out for Agra, towards which the imperial court was advancing. Immediately 
after a meeting had been held, Afrasiab Khan was assassinated. Scindia, from 
the advantage which he derived from the event, and the asylum he gave to tlie 
assassin, did not escape the suspicion of having been privy to the murder. Be 
this as it may, the result was to vest him with complete authority at Delhi. 
The office of ameer-ul-omrahy or vizier, was offered to him, but declined; in its 
stead he obtained for the peishwa the office of vaked-i-mootluc, or supreme 
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deputy, and for himself, that of substitute to the peishwa in tliis new c«apacity. 
In this way he was really vested with the whole imperial authority, put in 
command of the army, and intrusted with tlie management of the provinces of 
Delhi and Agra. The position to which he had now attained is thus summed 
up by Sir John Malcolm:—“He was the nominal slave, but the rigid master 
of the unfortunate Shah Alum, Emperor of Delhi; the pretended friend, but 
the designing rival of the house of Holkar; the professed inferior in all matters 
of form, but the real superior and oppressor of the Rajpoot princes of Central 
India; and the proclaimed soldier, but the actual plunderer of the family of the 
peishwa." 

At this time, when Mahadajee Scindia was actual sovereign of Hindoostan 
from the Sutlej to Agra, possessed two- 
thirds of Mai wall and some of the finest 
provinces of the Deccan, and had an 
army composed of sixteen battalions 
of regular infantry, disciplined by a 
Frenchman of the name of De Boigne, 

100,000 horse, and 500 piect^s of can¬ 
non, a curious scene of mock humility 
took place at Poonah. Having arrived 
here to pay his respects to Madhoo Row 
the peishwa, Mahadajee Scindia, too 
modest to enter the city in any kind 
of state, dismounted from his elephant 
at the gates, and took his place in the 
hall of audience below all the here- 
ditiiry nobles. Wlien the peishwa, on 
entering, requested them to take their 
.seats, Scindia remained standing. For 
him to sit would be too much honour. 

Producing from a bundle which he 
carried under his arm a pair of slippers, he i)laced tliem before the peishwa. 
“ This," he said, “is my occupation: it was my father’s before me." Tliere was 
policy in this grimace. The affected pride of his humble origin made him 
popular, and it became a common saying, “ Mahadajee Scindia made himself a 
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sovereign by calling himself a potail” 

The new honours and conquests of Scindia greatly increased his expenditure, 
and he had soon to contend with the greatest of all dangers to an Indian 
potentate—an empty treasury. In his eagerness to replenish it, he did not 
employ the most judicious means. Under various pretexts, he confiscated the 
jagliires of many of the Mahometan chiefs, and thus not only provoked their 
enmity, but spread disaffection among all the others, who were afraid, not 
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without cause, of similar treatment Another step he took brought matters to 
a crisis. Using the name of the emperor, he claimed tribute from the Rajpoot 
chiefs, and by appearing with an army before the gates of Jeypoor, fiightened 
the rajah into payment of a first instalment. More was promised, and had ho 
appeared again with his army, more would have been paid. Instead of this, 
lie sent an agent, and only received a contemptuous refusal. The Rajpoot 
chiefs had leagued with the disaffected Mahometan nobles and were ripe for 
revolt. Scindia was taken at a disadvantage. His funds were exhausted, his 
troops were in arrears, and when about to encounter a formidable insurrection 
-at home, he was obliged to detach a considerable force to repel an incursion of 
the Sikhs. To complete his difficulties, Ismael Beg, one of las leading 
Mahometan chiefs, deserted him, on the eve of a great battle with the 
Rajpoots, and was shortly after followed by the whole of the emperor’s regular 
infantry, with eighty pieces of cannon. Had the Rajpoots pressed their 
advantage, they might have freed Hiiidoostan from Maliratta domination, but, 
satisfied with driving the invader from their own territories, they left Ismael 
Beg to contend single-handed for the liberation of those belonging to the 
emperor. Even then, Scindia was encompassed with difficulties. Ismael Beg, 
joined by Gholam Kawdir, the son of Zabita Khan, defeated him in a pitched 
battle. Afterwards, when the tide of fortune had turned against them, they 
managed to obtain possession of Delhi, in June, 1788. Shah Alum, in 
endeavouring to maintain the citadel against them, became their ])risoner, and 
was dejjrived of eyesight by the hands of the merciless Gholam Kawdir. Tliis 
atrcjcity did not long remain unpunished. The peq>etrator, after being driven 
from Delhi, was captured, and subjected to a drejidful mutilation which he did 
not survive, and the unhappy Shah Alum, now a blind old man, and once more 
in the hands of Scindia, was re-seated on his throne. 

At the time when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty of alliance witli the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, Scindia offered to become a party to it, and march 
against Tippoo, provided the British would furnish him with two battalions 
similar to tJ}ose granted to Nizam Ali, and engage moreover to protect his 
[)OSsessions in Hindoostan during liis absence The rejection of these proposals 
gave him deep offence, and he henceforward showed himself decidedly hostile 
to British interests. It was partly with the view of being able to damage 
them more effectually, tlmt in 1702 he quitted Hindoostan to pay a visit 
to Pooiiali, but his ostensible object was different. Shah Alum liad been made 
to grant new patents, not only conlinning the offices of vakeel-i-mootluc to the 
peishwa, and of deputy to Scindia, but declaring both offices hereditary and 
perpetual, and Scindia, in setting out for Poonah, gave out that he was 
])roceeding thither by the emperor s orders, with the sunnuds and insignia, for 
the purpose of seeing the peishwa regularly installed. Nana Fumavese made 
many objections to the proposed ceremony, and endeavoured to convince the 
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peishwa that he could not accept of the titles and insignia without violating the a . d . mt. 
Mahratta constitution. His arguments were unavailing, and a day was fixed 
for the formal investiture. The following description of it is given by Duff: *— 

Seindia spared no pains to make it as imposing as possible. A grand ( nriouaceie- 
suite of tents was pitched at a distance from his own camp. They proceeded p3ah. 
towards them with the most pompous form. At the further end of these 
splendid apartments, a throne, meant to represent that of the Moguls, was 
erected, on which was displayed the imperial firman, the khillut or di*esses of 
investiture, and all the principal insignia. The peishwa on approaching the 
throne made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 gold mohurs upon it, as a nuzur 
or offering, and took liis seat on its left. Seindia s Persian secretary then read 
the imperial firmans, and amongst others the edict 
which prevented the slaughter of bullocks and 
cows. The peishwa then received the khillut, con¬ 
sisting of nine articles of dress, five superb orna¬ 
ments of jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a 
pencase, a seal and inkstand, and two royal rnor- 
chuls or fans of peacocks’ tails, accompanied by a 
nalkee (a sort of sedan-chair without a top), a 
palkee (a sort of short bedstead), a liorse, and an 
elephant; besides six elephants bearing the imperial 
standard, two crescents, two stai's, and the ordei’s 
of the Fish and the Sun. The peishwa retired to 
an adjoining tent and returned clothed in the im- 

MuncHULS, Emblems of SovexoigJity.* 

perial khillut, when he resumed his seat: and >, yrum ». from 

Seindia, followed by Nana Furnavese and such 

of the ])eishwa’s officers as were present, offered nuziirs of congratulation. When 
the peishwa arose to return to his palace, he was followed by Seindia and Hurry 
Punt, carrying tlie morchnls and fanning him. He entered Poonah seated on 
the nalkee; the concourse of people assembled to witness tlie procession was 
exceedingly great; the pomp and grandeur displayed was beyond anything that 
the inhabitants of Poonah had ever seen, whilst the clang of thousands of musi¬ 
cal instruments, the shout of the populace, volleys of musketry, and salvos of 
cannon, seemed to give all the effect that the projector of this state ceremony 
could possibly desire.” 

The investiture of Seindia as hereditary deputy took place on the arrival 
at the peishwa’s palace. It was a very tame affair, both because his affected 
modesty would not allow it to be pompous, and because intimations were not 
wanting to sliow how much his ultimate designs were suspected and disrelished. 

> DtifiTa HUtory of the Mdhrattoiy vol 78-80. them is euriche(.l with gold and green foil, disposed 

^ The morchuls whence our illustration is copied in a very pretty pattern; whilst that from Madras is 
are very beautiful examples. That, from Moorshed- ornamedted with gold and red foil, the feathers in 
abad has peacocks’ feathers, and the tube holding which are, however, not from the peacock* 
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A.oa7di He saw the necessity of acting with the utmost caution, and made it his first 
business to establish himself in the young peisljwa's good graces He had 
scindi«*« brought as presents to him many of the rare productions and curiosities of 

with the Hindoostan, and he soon rendered himself so agreeable to him by his frank 
v^waat unreserved manners, that he became bis constant companion. He talked to 
Poonah. hunting and hawking, carried him out on frequent excursions to these 

sports, and made parties of pleasure for his amusement. Madhoo Bow was 
delighted with a behaviour so different from the grave decorum habitual to the 
Nana, and began gradually to give part of his confidence to Scindia. Business 
thus occasionally became the subject of conversation, and plans o^olicy were 
unfolded. If Holkar and any other Mahratta chiefs who interfered with his 
management were withdrawn, he would make all Hindoostan a secure posses¬ 
sion to the peishwa. The English were the only enemies to be feared, and the 
accession of strength which they had gained in the late war by the aid of the 
Mahrattas was much to be lamented. The weakening of Tippoo was a political 
blunder, and it would therefore be advisable in future to form a closer connec¬ 
tion with hiuL Such was the kind of policy which Scindia was understood to 
be inculcating, when all his schemes were suddenly cut sliort by a sudden death. 
Scindia dies, Both from the suddenness of the event, and the state of parties at the time, 

and Is sue- ^ ^ 

ccedodby it might liave been expected that great changes would follow. Mahadajee 
Row soin- Scindia left no male issue. He had a full brother, Tookajee Scindia, who fell at 
Paniput, and left three sons. The eldest of them had no sons; the other two 
had, and Scindia, without paying any regard to the legal order of succession, had 
repeatedly declared his intention to adopt Dowlut Row, the son of his youngest 
nephew. Though the adoption had not actually taken place, effect was given 
to the intention, Dowlut Row, then only a youth of fifteen years of age, was 
accordingly, after some slight opposition on the part of Mahadajee's widow, 
recognized as his heir, and entered into peaceable possession of his immense 
territories. The policy which he began to pursue was exactly that which liis 
grand-imcle had advocated, and thus the question of interference on behalf of 
the Nizam, which Marquis Cornwallis had left open. Sir John Shore was 
compelled to answer. The case contemplated by the treaty between the 
confederates, but left for future arrangement, was about to be realized. Tippoo 
was believed to have collected an army for the express purpose of attacking the 
Nizam. Had this been all, there could not have been any room for discussion, 
as assistance could not have been refused without a violation both of the letter 
and the spirit of the treaty; hut the peculiaidty of the case was, that in the 
contemplated aggression, Tippoo could scarcely be considered as a principal. 
He was to be the auxiliary of another party, and that party was one of the 
confederates. Under these circumstances. Sir John Shore decided that no 
obligation would lie upon the British to interfere. In a long and able minute 
in support of tliis decision, he maintains, “ That as the union of the three allies 
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was the basis of the treaty, the continuance of that union or friendship is a . d . 17^9, 
essential to the perfoimance of the obligations imposed by it, and a war 
between two of the parties totally changes the relative situation of all/’ As a 
necessary conclusion from these premises, he held that the British were under no nsgoveruor- 
obligation to interfere in any of the three following cases:—a war between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas alone ; a war between the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
assisted by Tippoo; and an unprovoked attack by Tippoo on the Nizam, while 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas were at war. The .last of these three cases is 
the most ticklish of all, and it is very questionable whether Sir John Shore, in 
attempting to justify his decision respecting it, has not evaded a real obligation, 
by having recourse to a species of Jesuitical casuistry. He argues thus:—To 
support the Nizam against Tippoo, if he should seize the opportunity of actual 
hostility between his highness and the Mahrattas, to attack the territories 
of the former without provocation, must necessarily involve us in a war with 
the Mahrattas, a predicament which the obligations of the treaty never supposed. 

T state this tis a necessary consequence, for the operations of the field would 
lead to it: even though the invasion were not originally concerted or intended 
l)etween Tippoo and the peishwa, we cannot conceive it possible for us to fight 
against Tippoo alone, in defence of the Nizam, arid with the co-operation of his aWe. 
forces, whilst lie is engaged with the IVIahrattas; and to prosecute the war 
with effect against Tippoo, we must commence hostilities at the same time 
with the Mahrattas. But if a contrary supposition v ere admissible, the whole 
Imrdeii of repelling and punishing tlie aggression of Tippoo would exclusively 
fall upon us, contrary to the spirit, meaning, and terms of the triple alliance.” 

'fhe argument is in substance simply this;—Both the British and the Malirattas 
are bound to punish Tippoo should be attack or molest the Nizam; but should 
the Mahrattas choose to violate this obligation, the British will hold themselves 
entitled to violate it also, because to do otherwise would be very inconvenient, 
inasmuch as it might lead to a now Mahratta war, and even if it did not, would 
throw upon the British the whole, instead of only a share, of the burden of 
punishing Tippoo. 

Having, very sophistically, we think, disencumbered himself of the obliga- its inexpo 
tion of giving assistance, Sir John Shore need scarcely have taken the trouble 
to discuss the expediency. If there was no obligation, then, however gi'eat the 
expediency might be, he wjis not at liberty to act upon it, since the legislature 
had tied up his hands, and made it illegal for him to enter ink), what would 
have been to all intents in the case supposed, a new treaty With the view 
to the future, however, the question of expediency wa»s retilly important, and 
he therefore proceeds seriously to weigh the probable consequences of ne¬ 
glecting the Nizam, or of supporting him against the joint invasion of the 
Mahrattas and Tippoo Sultan.’' He sets qut with admitting that ‘‘the 
destruction of the Nizam s power, and the aggrandisement of that of his 
VoL. TI. 
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enemies, must be the consequence of leaving him without support, and Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas will, of course, become proportionately dangerous.” He also 
admits, that '‘our political consequence might lose something of its importance 
in the estimate of the native powers, by leaving the Nizam tb his fate/’ and 
that the very opposite “conduct of the Britisli government in resenting the 
attack upon their ally the Rajah of Tiuvancore, during the war, and in the 
negotiations for the termination of it, not only gained us the confidence of our 
allies, but established the British reputation throughout India for good faith, 
lirinness, and moderation.” These, then, are the weights which the governor- 
general, after setting up his political balance, throws into the on^scale. Into 
the otlier scale, he throws “the vices and imbecility of the Nizam’s adminis¬ 
tration—the impossibility of directing his politics without usurping his govern¬ 
ment—and the dangers of jierpetual war, the consequence of such inteiference— 
the ditliculty of making any effectual impression in the Mahratta state by our 
forces—the comparative facility with which they might injure us—the magnitude 
of the resources and exertions, as well as the number of troops, both native and 
Eiiro]>ean, which would be required to oppose tlie united efforts of the 
Mahrattas and Tippoo—and the inevitable ruin of a long-protracted war; ” 
together with “the situation of the affairs in Europe, which precludes the 
expectation of receiving any considerable reinforcement of troops during the 
continuance of the war, and impreases the necessity of preserving, by every 
efibrt, pefice with all the powers in India.” The scales thus standing—the one 
containing only prospective evils which might not be realized, and the loss of 
a reputation accpiired by “good faith, firmness, and moderation,” and the other 
containing the real danger of a long-protracted wm*, with a very doubtful issue— 
Sir John Shore held that the latter scale preponderated. This pusillanimous 
decision, as if it had not been more than enough even once to announce, he 
reiterates in various forms. “The inducement t<i suppoit the Nizam, at the 
hazard of such impending conse(|uences, ought to be much strcmgei* than the 
appreliension of future evils from the subversion of his power.” Again, after 
admitting that onr conduct in the war with Tippoo had “not only gained us 
the confidence of onr allies, but established the British reputation throughout 
India for faith, firmness, and iriodeiation,” he Jidds, “but in weighing 

these motives, we must attend to self-preservation, including the permanency 
of the British possessions in India.” In a previous part of the minute he had 
said, “Although I am fully sensible of the value of opinion in this country, it 
cannot be placed in competition with the greater evils attending a war witli 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas.” 

When Sir John Shore arrived at this pitmble conclusion, and told tlie Mah¬ 
rattas and Tippoo how very much he was afraid of them, and that they need be 
under no apprehension from him in working their will upon the Nizam, who 
was certainly as much our ally as the Rajah of Travancore was when his 
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lines were forced, he entertained the hope that he had merely been con- a.d. 1702. 
sidering a question which he would ‘‘not be compelled to decide.” , The 
dissensions between the Mahrattas might yet, he thought, be terminated by Puauiauiiw. 
negotiation, though he could not help seeing, that in whatever way tenninated, chamctev 
whether by negotiation or by war, ‘‘there is too much reason to fear that the strVin 
Nizam will fall under the subjection of the Mahrattas, and on this event his 
power, under their control and direction, will become an accumulation of their 
strength, already exorbitant.” A confederacy between Tippoo and the Mah¬ 
rattas, he says, “I deem improbable, unless the latter should.be forced into it 
by our avowed support of the Nizam against them," and then adds significantly, 

“they are, I presume, satisfied on this head.” But even should such a con¬ 
federacy take place, and the power of the Nizam be in consequence annihilated, 
there was still this very encouraging consideration—“the probability is as 
great that they would attack each other as that they would unite to invade 
the territories of the Company.” On the whole, then, his advice to the 
Company was to provide for their safety by taking part with the strongest. 

“The consolidation of our alliance with the latter is an object of the first 
importance to us.” No doubt “the nature of the Mahratta government is well 
known to be avaricious, grasping, and ambitious—it never neglects any oppor¬ 
tunity of extending its power or aggrandizing its wealth, with little solicitude 
as to the rectitude of the means employed in obtaining these objects.” What 
then? It is the strongest; and therefore consolidate your alliance with it. 

Should any one object that this unprincipled, “ avaricious, grasping, and am¬ 
bitious ” Mahratta government might perhaps take a liking to the territories 
of its humble, cowering, crouching British ally, Sir John Shore has this answer: 

“With respect to all the powers in India, our actual security is our strength; 
but with regard to the Mahrattas, the alarm of danger is lessened by a con¬ 
sideration that a wider and safer career is open to their ambition, in the absolute 
subjection of numerous petty states in Hindoostan, some of which are indepen¬ 
dent while others are partially under their control, than by attacking oui* 
possessions or those of om allies.” Still, even at the very worst, existence, even 
by sufferance, was something; for “we are never to forget that a dominion 
exercised by foreigners must ever be viewed in a hostile light—that an union 
merely political is always precarious—and that if the whole power of the 
Mahratta state were directed against us, we should find ourselves very vulner¬ 
able in many parts, and in some, perhaps, at present unsuspected.” 

This celebrated minute has been dwelt on, because it unfolds the coui*se of Pemicions 
policy which the new governor-general had resolved to adopt, and into which 
he may have been betrayed by his wish “to adhere as literally as possible to 
the strictest possible interpretation of the restrictive clause in the act of parlia¬ 
ment against entering into hostilitiea” Peace, at any price was iis characteiistic 
feature, and it was to be procured simply by practising “ ignoble ease,” and 
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clinging to the strongest side merely because it was the strongest. In aU parts 
of the world, but nowhere so much as in India, is timidity provocative of 
aggression; and Sir* John Shore could not have taken a more effectual method 
of stimulating the Mahrattas, alone or in concert with Tippoo, to attack the 
Nizam, than by proclaiming that the British government had determined, from 
rio higher motive than fear, to stand aloof, and see an ally annihilated without 
venturing to assist him. Tippoo’s reappearance was as yet premature. Indeed, 
the Mahrattas, now assured that the British would not interfere, had no occasion 
for him, and knew their business too well to offer him a share of the spoils 
which they were able to appropriate without division. In les%tthan three 
weeks from the date of the governor-general's minute, the Mahrattas were 
within the Nizam's territories. M. Raymond, ever since the policy of the 
British was suspected, had been diligently employed, in obedience to Nizam 
All s orders, in organizing corps of infantry, and been so successful that he did 
not hesitate to encounter the celebrated brigades of Scindia, trained by De 
Boigne. On the lltli of March, 1795, an action was fought near the frontier, 
and had every appearance of terminating to the Nizam’s advantage, when 
Raymond was stunned by an order from him to retreat Conformably to his 
usual practice, he was accompanied to the field by his harem. The favourite 



of the day took fright, and threatened to disgrace him by exposing herself to 
public view, if he did not instantly retire to the small fort of Kurdla. He 
complied, and was in consequence cooped up with his army, and reduced to 
such straits, that it onl}' remained for the Mahrattas to dictate terms. Many 
of them were secret; those made public were, the cession of a territory yielding 
tliirty-five lacs, and including Dowlatabad, the key of the Deccan, and the 
delivery of Azeem-ul-Omrah (Meer Allum) as an hostage. This unenviable 
distinction he owed not more to his talents, tlian to the constancy with which 
he had clung to a British alliance till all hope of it was extinguished. 
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Nizam Ali was now at the mercy of the Mahrattas, and the annihilation of 
his power, which Sir John Shore had contemplated with so much complacency, 
seemed inevitable. Two events saved him—^the one, tlie rebellion of his son, 
Ali Jah, in June, the other, the death of the peishwa, in October, 1795. Pre¬ 
vious to the treaty of Kurdla, Raymond's corps mustered twenty-three strong 
battalions. In the battle their value was fully tested, and it was therefore 
wisely resolved to increase and improve them. With this view the territorial 
revenues of the district of Kurpa or Cuddapah were assigned to him for the 
maintenance of his troops. Tliis district, from its vicinity to the sea-coast, 
furnished him with facilities for recruiting his officers, and of uniting with an 
European corps which revolutionary France was understood to be preparing, 
with the view of regaining some of its former conquests. Sir John Shore, who 
had forced the Nizam to form French connections, by leaving him at the mercy 
of the Mahrattas, now complained, somewhat unreasonably, of the necessary 
result of his own policy, and threatened to send a body of troops in the direc¬ 
tion of Kurpa if Raymond was not withdrawn from it. The discussions 
respecting Raymond were terminated by the rebellion and flight of Ali Jah. 
That officer was immediately despatched against him, and had just made him a 
prisoner when a British detachment, despatched for the same purpose at the 
Nizam’s earnest request, arrived, The ready compliance with this request made 
the relations between the Nizam and the British more friendly. 

The dissensions at Poonah, originating in the choice of a new peishwa, 
produced still more important results. The legitimate heir, Bajee Row, son of 
the late Ragobah, was supported by Dowlut Row Scindia, while Nana Furnavese 
desired to give the office to a younger brother, Chimnajee, whom he expected 
to use as a pageant. The other Mahratta chiefs took different sides, and a 
period of distraction ensued Nana endeavoured to strengthen his party by 
courting the Nizam, and with that view released Meer Allum. This officer, 
while detained as a hostage, managed to form a strong party among the 
Mahratta chiefs, and thus assist his old master. So much was the Nana 
pressed by his opponents that, in liis anxiety to strengthen himself, he re¬ 
signed all the cessions which had been wrested from the Nizam by the treaty 
of Kurdla. Meer Allum, in return for this obligation, procured the secret 
assembling of a large body of troops, which was intended to be placed at the 
Nana's disposal; but Scindia, penetrating this design, rendered it abortive, and 
Bajee Row was regularly installed as peishwa. On this event a new negotia¬ 
tion became necessary, and Meer Allum, who had still been detained at Poonah, 
was not allowed to quit it till an arrangement was made, by which the Nizam 
became bound to pay one-fourth of the amount stipulated at Kurdla. The 
influence of Meer Allum, when again in office at Hyderabad, was employed in 
strengthening the British connectiou , 

The attention of the governor-general had about this time been called to the 
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north-west Fyzoola Khan, the celebrated Rohilla chief, who held the jaghire 
of Rampoorah, under the Nabob of Oude, in virtue of an agreement which the 
Company had guaranteed, died in 1794. Mahomed Ali Khan, his eldest son, 
was of course entitled to the succession; but he had scarcely entered into the 
possession of it when his brother, Gholam Mahomed Khan, basely murdered 
him, and usurped his rights. The murderer immediately applied to the Nabob 
of Oude, and, by means of a large bribe, would probably have succeeded in 
obtaining his sanction to the usurpation, had not the British interfered. Sir 
Robert Abercromby, the commander-in-chief, marched against the usurper, and 
completely defeated him in a battle in which the RohiUas fought^so well that 
they made a partial impression on the British line. Immediately after the 
victory. Sir Robert, on his own responsibility, obtained the consent of the 
vizier to the restoration of the jaghire to Ahmed Ali Khan, the infant son of 
the murdered Mahomed. It was fortunate that he had taken this step, as 
shortly afterwards instructions arrived from the governor-general and council 
suggesting, contrary to all equity, that the rights of the infant heir should be 
set aside, and that the jaghire should be resumed by the nabob. In conse¬ 
quence of the arrangement previously made, these instructions could not be 
carried into effect, and government was saved from committing great injustice. 

The proposal of the governor-general and council to confiscate Fyzoola 
Khan's jaghire is the more extraordinary from the fact that, at the very time 
when they would have placed it at the disposal of the nabob, they were loudly 
complaining that, ever since the death of Hyder Beg Khan, his administration 
had gone to wreck, and the whole power of the state had passed into the hands 
of a few favourites, who were of the most abandoned character, and known to 
be generally hostile to British interesta Sir John Shore, in particular, had 
given it as his decided opinion, that whilst the nabob’s administration remained 
on its present footing, the British should derive no eftective assistance from his 
troops, and must rather expect to find enemies than friends in his dominions. 
So much was he satisfied of the accuracy of this opinion, and alive to the evils 
which such a state of matters might engender, that, in March, 1797, he paid a 
visit to Lucknow, and, in addition to some other improvements, succeeded in 
obtaining the ofiice of minister for Tuffuzel Hussein Khan, who was believed 
to be a man of talent and probity. Only a few months after this visit, the 
nabob, AzoflT-u-Dowlah, died. Vizier Ali, whom he had acknowledged as his 
son, and who was in consequence recognized as his presumptive heir, was 
immediately placed on the musnud, with the concurrence of the British goveni- 
ment. His right, however, was disputed by Sadat Ali, the late nabob s brother, 
who oflfered to prove that Vizier Ali was spurious, and produced so strong 
evidence of the fact that the governor-general, while he refused to displace Vizier 
Ali, found it impossible to divest himself of the belief of his spuriousnesa This 
decision was neither just nor politic. The new nabob, though only seventeen 
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years of age, was already familiar with every species of profligacy, and in the 
hands of favourites as wortliless as himself. Sir John Shore had never been 
satisfied with the decision he had given in his favour, and therefore during a 
second journey which he made to Lucknow, on seeing how miserably the 
government was conducted, was persuaded, though not without reluctance, again 
to open up the question. The conclusion at which he now arrived was—“ 1st, 
ITiat Vizier Ali is undoubtedly the son of a furmmh (the Persian name for a 
household menial servant), has no title to the musnud, and, from las cliaracter, 
is unworthy of it. This decision is supported by evidence as to his real birtli, 
by the sanction of public opinion, by facts, and information. 2d, That to 
support him on the musnud would not only be an indelible disgrace to the 
reputation of tlie Company, but in all probability would prove tlie ruin of the 
country and the destruction of the British interests in Oude. 3d, That the 
justice and reputation of the Company, as well as their political interests, retjuire 
the establishment of the rightful successor. 4th, That, tis all the reputed sons 
of Azoff-u-Dowlah are undoubtedly spurious, the line of succession should be 
transferred to that of 8ujah-u-Dowlah. 5th, That Vizier Ali ought to be 
deposed, and Saflat Ali be placed on the musnud.’' The above conclusions were 
immediately acted upon, and Vizier Ali was deposed. 

Sadat Ali, when the resolution in his favour was taken, was residing at 
Benares, and received the first notification of his intended elevation in the form 
of a regular treaty of twenty-three articles, in which he was required iinme- 
diat€»ly to declare his accpiiescence, without (qualification or reserve. He was 
not in a condition to object to any terms that might be dictated, and therefore 
readily expresse<l his determination to fulfil all the stiq)ulations in the mo.st 
faithful manner. On this he proceeded without delay to C-awnpore, where a 
large bcxly of European troops waited his arrival. With tlierri as his escort, 
he continued his journey to Lucknow, and was there without opposition pro¬ 
claimed nabob vizier, on the 21st of January, 17113. The treaty ultimately 
concluded with him after his elevation to the musnud was, with a few modifi¬ 
cations, the same as that to which he had assented at Benares. It vested the 
Comq)any with the entire defence of Oude, and increased the annual subsidy 
payable by the nabob to seventy-six lac». The number of Company’s troops 
was rated at 10,000 men; but, in the event of their exceeding 13,000 or falling 
below 8000, the amount of the subsidy was to be j)roportionally increased or 
diminished. The native force maintained in Oude for internal p(dice was not 
to exceed 35,000 men, and the nabob was not to hold communication with any 
foreign state, nor admit any Europeans to serve in his army or settle in his 
country without the Company’s consent. Tlie other payments stipulated in 
addition to the subsidy were, a sum of twelve lacs, payable to the Company as 
the expense <,)f the nabob’s elevation, a j)eiision, of a lac and a half to Vizier Ali, 
who was to be removed to Benares, and suitable provisions for the other 
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A.D.1793. reputed childreu of .Azoff-U'Dowlalji. The only cession made to the Company 
was the important fortress of AUaliabad, which, after the nabob liad parted with 
Now treaty it for evcr, was to be put in a state of repair at his expense. In order to meet 
All. the increased subsidy, and the other permanent charges on the revenue, all 
unnecessary expenditure was to cease, and a system of economy and reduction 
was to be can-ied out in concert with the Company. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that by the above treaty, imposed, not 
in consequence of military successes, but merely by talting advantage of a 
succession, Oude was deprived of its independence, and reduced to all 
independ- intents to a state of vassalage. One main cause of the rigorous <Jpmands made 
by the govemor-genei^ on this occasion is stated to have been the apprehension 
of an invasion of Hindoastan from Cabool by Zemaun Shah, the grandson of 
the celebrated Ahmed Shah Abdallee. In 1796, he had actually advanced, with 
little opposition, to Lahore, and seemed about to advance on Delhi, when the 
rebellion of one of his brothers com|)elled him to return with all haste to his 
own dominions. His approach excited great hopes among the Mahometans of 
a restoration of the house of Timour, and equally great consternation among 
the Mahrattas, who, toni by their own intestine feuds, were totally unprepared 
for waa', and solicited an alliance with the Britisli against Zemaun Shah as a 
common enemy. The governor general Jiaving been obliged, while the alarm 
prevailed, to take some precautions, had obtained fresh proof “of the imbecility 
of the viziers government, and the insufficiency of bis militaiy establishment,’' 
the troops of which “would mther have proved an encumbrance than an 
tissistance to the British forces.'* As a repetition of Zemaun Shah’s invasion 
was expected, Sir John Shore had probably deemed it necessary to bring Oude 
into a state which would make its resources more fully and inoi*e readily 
^ available. 

Sir John 

Shore, now Sir John Shore, whose services bad been rewai-ded with an Irish peerage, 
moat™*’* under the title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned the government, and sailed for 
England in the beginning of March, 1798. The most important events of his 
administration have already been detailed, but some changes which took p\ace 
at Madras still require a short notice. On the 13th of October, 1795, Mahomed 
Ali, Nabob of Arcot, ended a long and inglorious career. Contrary to bis wish, 
which was to give the nabobship to liis second son, he was succeeded by the 
eldest, Omdut“Ul-Omrab. In 1792, Lord Cornwallis had attempted in vain to 
induce the late nabob to give up the management of his revenues in peace as 
well as in war, and, because unwilling to u.se compulsion, bad concluded an 
agreement which, while diminishing some of Uie evils pi-eviously existing, left 
the root of them untouched. Mahomed Ali, though understood to he in the 
possession of considerable treaaui’es, hod early become the prey of usurei-s and 
shaipers. As the payments to the Company fell due, instead of emptying his 
own coffers, be met them by raising usurious loans, chiefly from the European 
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residentd, on the security of Uie territorial revenues. In these loans the lenders a.i>. im, 
usually stipulated for the appointment of their own managers, and thus the 
unhappy lyots were handed over to the tender mercies of men whose only 
iutemt in the soil was to wring from it the largest sum of money in the a.i. 
shortest possible time. The effects were, most grievous oppression of the people, 
general impoverishment, and consequent decay of revenue. A new succession 
seemed to Lord Hobart, the governor, to offer a fair opportunity of insisting on 
the change wliich ha<l long been felt to 
be most desiiuble, and he pi*oposed th<i 
entire cession to the Company of all 
the teiritories winch were pledged in 
security of the kistfi, or regular pecuniary 
instalments. The new nabob refused to 
comply. The real cause of his refusal is 
thu.s describe*! by Lord Hobart:—“The 
great liouses of business, who. are the 
principal money-lenders at the durbar, 
borrow from in<livi<luals who, tliough not 
absolutely engaged in tlie loan itself, are 
partakere of the .sj>eoulation in a remote 
degree, and feel with no le.ss sensibility 
than their primdpals the approach of 
danger. Similarity of interest makes a 
common cause; and the great body of interest whicli is comleiised upon this 
})rinciple is unifoiiuly exerti^l to support his liigljiiess in an inflexible resist¬ 
ance against a melioration of sysbun.” Thus tutored, the nabob declared his 
determination to adhere to the treaty with Lord (yovnwallis, alleging as his 
reason ‘the dying injinujtions of hi.s father,” though he afterwards candidly 
confe.s.sed the real i*ea.son to he tliat “his native ministers ami European 
mlvisers .so pisplexcd, plague«l, aii<i intimi<lated him that iie could not venture^ 
on this measnrt^ (tlie ])r()])Osed change), notwithstanding his conviction that he 
ought to do so.” The nahol) was successful in his resistance, and the Madras 
presidenc}^ thougli backed by the sujirenie council, were obliged to leave 
mattei’N on their old footing. 

During this abortive negotiation with the nabob, Lord Hobart was engaged 
in transactions of a different nature. .The successes of tlie French in the 
revolutionary (iontest had been .so gro^it as to compel the Dutch to take part 
with them against Great Britain. Tlie Dutch settlements in Ceylon, Malacca, capture of 
Banda, ami Amboyna were consequently attacked and reduced by armaments •ettiementa. 
fitted from Madras. Another armament, intended for the reduction of Manilla, 
had sailed under the command of the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, when tlie extraordinary victories of the French in Italy 
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A.D.171W. induced Lord Hobart to countermand it, under the bdief that all the troops 
which could possibly be spared would be required to aid in defensive measures 

*rh« vyAtem hoUie. 
ofiieatFAiity. 

Lord Teignmouth’s administration may be considered as having tested the 
system of neutrality laid down by the legislature, and proved it to be, at least 
in the sense in which it was then generally understood, to be wanting. In its 
laudable desire to prevent wars of conquest, the legislature had laid down 
restrictions whicli, literally interpreted by the Indian government, precluded it 
from taking measures of prevention against dangers which it saw in progress, 
and thus deprived it of one of the most effectual means of maintaining general 
peace. This display of moderation being ascribed by the native powers to 
weakness or selfish policy, only shook the confidence of our allies and increased 
the presumption of hostile states. The consequence was, that at the end of six 
years' peace, while the British power remained nearly stationary, its enemies * 
were increasing in strength and preparing for a struggle which it was foreseen 
itsresuitB. could iiot be distant. The lesson taught by the neutral system, as Lord 
Teignmouth had exemplified it, is well stated by Sir John Malcolm.* ‘‘It was 
proved from the events of this administration, that no ground of political 
advantage could be abandoned without being instantly occupied by an enemy; 
and that to resign influence was not merely to resign power, but to allow that 
power to pass into hands hostile to the British government. The consequence 
of political inaction was equally obvious. No one measure of impoi-tance was 
taken, except the elevation of Sadat Ali to the musnud of Oude, which, the 
governor-general states in express terms was forced upon his adoption. But 
this inactive system of policy, so far from attaining its object, which was to 
preserve affairs upon the footing on which it had found them, had only tlie 
effect of making the British government stationary wliile.all around it advanced, 
and of exposing it to dangers arising from the revolutions of its neighbours, 
while it was even denied the power of adapting its policy to the cliange of 
circumstances. ” 

* Political of India, vol. i. p. 19?. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Earl of Momington, afterwardi* Marquig Wellesley, appointed governor-general- State of In<lia on hia 
arrival—^Treaty with the Nizam-^Disbandment of the French corps—War with Tipiioo—Siege and 
capture of Seringapatam—Settlement of Mysore. 

HEN Lord Hobart was appointed to tho government of a j>. iroe 
Madras, he was also nominated provisional successor to Sir 
John Shore. Some time, however, before tlie resignation of Pi-oro«»i re 
the latter, a new aiTangeroent was contemplated. The new nient of 
appointment occasioned some surprise; Marquis Cornwallis 
was to resume his office of ffovernor-general. The main reason for this was tho 

® o general. 

state of the Company’s European army. A series of new regulations had been 
proposed, and received with so much dissatisfaction that a general mutiny of the 
officers was threatened. In conseciuence of their hostility to the plan of amal¬ 
gamating all the European troops in India, they had appointed delegates and 
framed resolutions, which they urged with great intemperance. The delegates 
formed into an executive board, who were to treat with the govemment. They 
were bound to secrecy, and were 'guaranteed, in the name of the whole army, 
both from penal consequences and pecuniary loss. One of their determinations 
was, that if the new regulations expected from Europe did not speedily arrive, 
they would judge for themselves, and enforce their decision at any hazard. 

When the regulations did arrive they gave little satisfaction, and seem to have 
been as unpalatable to govemment as to the officers, since the governor-general 
(Sir John Shore), in a minute dated December 1, 1796, considered them not 
“founded on solid principles, or fiumed with any knowledge of the country.’' 

While matters were in this threatening position a brevet arrived from England. 

It would have promoted several king's officera over officers of the Company of 
longer standing, and as this was a grievance to which the executive board had 
declared their determination no longer to submit, the Bengal govemment, ah-aid 
of the consequences, protested against the issue of the brevet, and induced Sir 
Robert Abercromby to suppress it. In a letter subsequently written to the • 
secret committee of directors, the governor-general intimated that he would 
be obliged, partially at least, to give way. The authorities at home, alarmed at 
the violence of the officers and the apparent want of firmness in the Indian 
government, immediately urged the re-appointment of Marquis Cornwallis. 

In the correspondence on this subject, Mr. Dundas in opening it addressed 
the marquis as follows:—“Allow me to say to,your lordship, that if you could 
bring yourself to for^o the comforts of home for one year more of your life, 
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A.i>.n 9 ;. and to spend thi*ee months at Bengal^ and as much at Madras, you would do 
the -greatest service to your country that ever any man had it in his power to 

Jit. DanOas do.*^ In coDclusion he says, “ Take out your successors with you, teach them 

foftu^ce the road they should pursue, and having done that duty and settled all India 
presence and authority, you may return after six months in the same 
ship of war that would carry you out. And you will have the satisfaction of 
reflecting (and of transmitting the sentiment to your posterity) that you have- 
twice been the instrument, in the hands of Providence, to save to the British 
empire in India that stake, in which no rational man can doubt that its per> 
manent prosperity and stability do above all others truly rest."' ,^r. Dundas 
had again proposed to go himself, and hence Marquis Cornwallis answered— 
“ I think on every account that you would succeed better than myself, especially 
ns great pains have been taken from the moment of my leaving Indidv to 
impress on the minds of the Bengal officers that my sentiments were not favour¬ 
able towards them, and that I was partial to the king s troops. If, however, 
you cannot go yourself, which I shall think very unfortunate for our Indian 
possessions, and if you and Mr. Pitt should be of opinion that, by once moi’e 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, I can render essential service to my country, 

I shall not depart from the line of conduct which I have invanably pursued 
through life, of sacrificing all private considerations of comfort and happiness to 
the service of the public.'* 

Karl Mom- After giving this consent, Marquis ComVallis began to make his prepara- 
tions, but on learning that the mutiny of the seniors at Portsmouth had broken 
out a second time, and that the landing of a French army in Ireland was every 
day expected, he felt that tliis was not “a time to be occupied about speculative 
arrangements of the Indian army,” and told Mr. Dundas, who was about to 
bring a bill into parliament for the purpose of giving legislative authority to 
the proposed regulations, that ‘'there could be no hurry about the bill, as it 
was impossible that, under the present calamitous circumstances of this country, 
he could embark for India " He had already been sworn into office as gover¬ 
nor-general, and believed that these events had only postponed his departure. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Control and the court of directors were discussing the 
regulations with a committee of Bengal officers sitting in London. This pro¬ 
ceeding, which, but for the critical state of the times, could scarcely have been 
• resorted to, appears to have been regarded by Marquis Cornwallis as unbecom¬ 
ing, and accordingly, when he found that concessions were made contrary to his 
opinion, he considered it unnecessary to proceed on the voyage, and rerigned his 
appointment ofi the 2d of August, 1797, Ultimately, at the earnest request of 
Mr. Pitt, he accepted the united offices of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland and com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The office of govem^-general was conferred in October, 
1797t on the Earl of Momington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley. His appoint¬ 
ment may have been originally aii^esied by his intimacy with the &mily of 
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Ha^uis Cornwallis, whose uncle, afterwards Archbishop Cornwallis, had been 
his tutor at Eton, and by liis possession of the qualification to which, as we 
have seen, his majesty attached great importance—that of being very proper 
man of distinction.” He had at the same time personal claims of a high order. 
His appearances in the House of Lords had given evidence of distinguished 
talents, and his office as a lord of the treasury had given him an opportunity 
of proving his aptitude for busin6.ss. With this office, which he had held fiom 
17H6, was united in 1795 that of an unpaid commissioner of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and thus during the two years 
preceding bis appointment as gover¬ 
nor-general his attention must have 
been specially directed to Indian sub¬ 
jects. 

The Earl of Morningtou sailed 
fnjm England on the 9th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1797, and arrived at Madras in 
April, 1798. Here his administration 
may be said to liave commenced in 
the settlement of a disputed succes¬ 
sion in Tanjore, but as the final deci¬ 
sion was not at this time announced, 
nor the arrangements consequent upon 
ifc, the details must in the meantime 
be deferred. On the I8bh of May tlie 
governor-general arrived at Calcutta, 
and lost no time in entciing upon his 
duties. In order to understand their 
nature, and form a judgment on the 
manner in which he discharged them, it will be necessary to tfike a brief 
survey of the state of affairs, both within the British territories and the prin¬ 
cipal adjoining states. The nominal limits of the Bengal presidency did not 
differ much from what they were after the grant of the dewannee obtained by 
Clive. The only extension of any consequence was in the north-west, where 
the zemindary of Benares, including also that of Ghazipoor, was acquired 
during the administration of Mr. Hastings, and the fortress of Allahabad 
during that of Lord Teignmouth. These acquisitions had previously be¬ 
longed to Oude, which was now so entirely dependent on the British govern¬ 
ment, that the presidency might now be held virtually to include it within its 
limits. In the Bombay presidency, where Mr. Duncan had for some time been 
governor, the boundaries had fluctuated greatly within a recent period. It 
promised at one time to extend far to the nort^^, and had appropriated a consi¬ 
derable 1a?aci of territory, or at least a laige amount of territorial revenue in 
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A,D.i7d8. Gujerat, but the unfortunate Mahratta war bad stripped it of all its conquests, 
and driven it back nearly to its ancient limits, leaving it little more than thq 
two islands of Bombay and Salsette. The last war with Tippoo had, however, 

>^^E^.more than compensated it for all its losses, by obtaining for it a lajge territory 
stretching southward along the Malabar coast, and eastward to the tabledand 
of Mysore. The presidency of Madras, now governed by Lord Clive, obtained a 
large accession of territory when bis lordship's father, tlie true founder of our 
Indian empire, induced the Mogul to make a full cession to the Company of 
the Northern Circars. About the same time a considerable tract of territory 
had been procured from tlie Nabob of Ai^cot under the name ^pf a jaghire. 
Neither the Circars nor the jaghire could be said to be held in absolute property, 
since, by a humiliating arrangement, tribute was paid for the one to the Nizam, 
and the very name of the other implied that it had been accepted as a grant 
from a superior. The case was different with the two important tracts of 
territory which had been added to the presidency by the curtailment of Mysore, 
and which had the double advantage of belonging to the Company absolutely 
and adding to the security of the Carnatic frontier. In addition to these terri- 
tones the whole nabobship of Arcot and rajahship of Tanjore might be consi¬ 
dered as included within the presidency, since, in time of war, the wdiole of 
their revenues were managed by the Company, and nothing remained in order 
to make their possession complete, but a similar power of management in time 
of peace. 

Relations to The leading powers with which the Company were in immediate contact, 

powers. without having established any decided ascendency over them, were Tippoo, tlie 
Mahrattas, and the Nizam. It soon appeared that Marquis Cornwallis was too 
sanguine when he expressed the belief that, by depriving Tippoo of half his 
territories, and exacting a large sum as the expenses of the war, he had so 
effectually crippled his resources as to render him incapable of again disturbing 
the peace of India. Nothing but the anxious desire of recovering his sons, who 
were detained as hostages, had induced him to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty, and he had repeatedly shown, even while fulfilling them, how determined 
he was again to measure swords with the British, and at once repair the loss 
and wipe off the disgiace which he had sustained at their hands. During 
the negotiations which preceded the treaty, he had tried to shake the fidelity 
of the two native confederates, and the moment it was concluded he 
endeavoured to conclude arrangements with the Mahrattas, with the view, first 
of de 8 tr 03 dng the Nizam, and then making a combined attack on the British 
settlements. So eagerly was he watching his opportunity, that in 1797, when 
Ali Jah, the Nizam's son, rebelled, he immediately assembled an army on the 
frontier for the purpose of assisting in the rebellion, and was only deterred 
when he learned that a British force was marching to counteract his designs. 
It afterwards, appeared that on this occasion he had actually stipulated with 
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Ali Jah for the cession of all the Nizam's dominions south of the Toombudra and a.d. ivps. 
Kistna. His schemes for the expulsion of the British from India took a still 
more visible shape in 1796, when, after con*esponding with the ministers of Tippw> 
Zemaun Shah, through his agents at Delhi, he sent a secret embassy to him at desigiw. 
Cabool, with a plan which he had sketched out for expelling all infidels and 
re-establishing Mahometan ascendency in India. But the most decided 
evidence of TippoO's determination to renew hostilities was furnished by his 
intercourse with the French. 

Tippoo had heal'd of the successes of the French in the revolutionary war, Hisintrignea 
and by direct communication with the Isle of France, had been assured of direct 
assistance in any struggle into which he might enter with the British. While 
elated by these pi'omises, he learned that a French piivateer which had arrived 
at Mangalore, apparently in a disabled state, as if to obtain repaim, was 
commanded by a person of the name of Ripaud, who, in conversation with 
Gliolaum Ali, the meer-e-^em, or lord of admiralty, represented that he was 
high in ofiice in the Mauritius, and had by special instruction touched at 
Mangalore, for the purpose of ascertaining Tippoos wishes regarding the 
co-operation of a force which was ready to sail and unite with him for the 
expulsion of the common enemy. Rijiaud was accordingly sent forward to 
Seringapatam and admitted to several interviews. Tippoo appears to have 
suspected that the pretended envoy was an impostor, but thought it possible, 
notwithstanding, to turn his services to account, and therefore proposed, while 
retaining him in his iissumed characteiH but ostensibly as a servant, to 
purchase his ship, lade it with merchandise for the Isle of France, and sen<l 
confidential agents for the purpose of making arrangements respecting the 
desired armament. After fonning this resolution, Tippoo as usual consulted his 
principal counsellors, who strongly endeavoured to dissuade him from it, “ From 
first to last,” they say, “ the language c)f this man has been that of self-interest 
and falsehood; nothing has resulted from this business, and nothing can.” They 
afterwards add, “ The object of this state will bft better effected than by relying 
on the agency of this compound of air and water.” The advice was good, but 
Tippoo contenting himself with his usual remark, * Whatever is the will of God, 
that will be accomplished,” took his own way. The vessel was purchased for 
17,000 rupees, which were handed over to a Frenchman, called by the natives 
Peniore (apparently a cori*uptiou of Pernaud), who was to pay the amount at 
the Mauritius, agreeably to Ripaud s instructions. Ripaud himself was to Miaucmto 
remain at Tippoo’s court as French amimssador. The other officers of the ship 
were to navigate her, and to be accompanied by four envoys in the assumed 
character of merchants. One of these was to return with the fleet and army 
expected; the other three, after seeing the conclusion of the negotiations at the 
Mauritius, were to proceed as ambassadors to tbe executive directoiy at Paris, 

The four envoys, and Pemore in possession of the money, set out in April, 1797, 
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A. a 1798. from Seringapatam, to embark for Mangalore, llie night after they reached it 
" Peornore and three others absconded in a boat with the 17,000 rupees and were 
Miwipa never more heard of. The expedient now fallen upon was to restore the vessel 
to Ripaud, after making him give bond for the price which had been paid for 
Mauntiiw. aloDg with the envoys, who were reduced to two. The vessel, 

which, owing to the delay caused by these new an*angements, did not sail till 
October, liad scai’cely got to sea, when Ripaud, collecting his European part of 
the crew, came up to the envoys and insisted on seeing the letters addressed to 
the authorities at the Mauritius On being refused, he took them by force. 
Their contents probably satisfied him that he had nothing tofe fear, as he 
continued the voyage and arrived at Port Louis on the 19th of January, 1798. 
propoHeii Tliougli tlie mission was intended to be secret^ and in a great measure 
i»eorett»-eaty. secrecy for its success, Geneitil Malartic, tlie govemor of the 

Mauritius, immediately resolved to give the envoys a public reception. Accom¬ 
panied by the admiral and all the constituted authorities, he received them 
under the customaiy salutes, and conducted them between a double line of 
troops to the government house. Here they formally delivered their despatches 
and then proceeded to the mansion appointed for their lesidence. The 
despatclies contained the project of a treaty with the Mauritius government. 
Assuming that a large army, consisting of 5000 to 10,000 European French 
and 20,000 to 30,000 Africans, was actually prepared, they proposed that at a 
rendezvous to be fixed, it should be joined by 60,000 Mysoreans. Goa was first 
to be wrested from the Portuguese, and Bombay ft om the British, and given 
over to the French. From the west, the united armies weie to be traiispoited 
to tlie Coromandel coast, to raze Madras. This accomplished, they were to 
subdue the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and conclude with the conquest of Bengal, 
The day after tlieir arrival, tlie envoys had the moi tiiication to learn tliat all 
Ripaud’s re])resentations were false, that no aimainent fur Indian service had 
iirriveci, or was expected. Tlie only thing the governor proposed was, to 
despatch two frigates with Tip|K)os letter in duplicate for the directory, 
requesting the desireil succour, and in the meanwdiile raise a corjis of volunteers 
ill the Mauritius and Bourbon. The envoys remonstrated against this last 
projKisal, declaring that they could not return with a small force, as they had 
only Ixicn deputed to bring a large one. Disregarding the remonstianct^s of the 
anujgtii. injunctions to secrecy, Malartic ordered an advertisement to be 

published, and on the 30th of January, 1798, issued a formal proclamation to 
tlie eftect that Tippoo Sultan had sent ambassadors to his government and the 
directory, with proposals to form an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
French, and only waited the arrival of French troofis to declare war against 
the English. The envoys, alter resisting this publicity, acquiesced in it, and 
not only allowed the published advertisement, which called upon the citizens 
to range under the banners of Tippoo, to be publicly distributed at their 
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residence, but encouraged volunteers to accompany tiiem, under tlie promise 
that their pay would be regulated by the Sultan himself. 

It is difHcult to account for the absurd part which Governor Malax*tic played 
throughout these proceedings. Though aware that the mission from Tippoo 
had proceeded on false infoimation, and that for this reason secrecy, even if it 
had not been enjoined him, was absolutely necessar}'', he took the measures 
above detailed to render secrecy impossible, and then, as if he had suppo»sed 
that tlie British government could still be kept in ignorance, he informs Tippoo, 
in a letter, that he had laid an embargo on all the vessels in Port Louis until 
the departure of the ambassadors and recruits, “ lest the English, our common 
enemy, should be apprised of the part which you seem determined to adopt 
with regard to them, and of the supply of men I have sent you ” This supply 
of men, of which tlie British were to be kept in ignorance, amounted to exactly 
ninety-nine, civil and military officers included. They were embarked with 
the envoys in a French frigate, and landed at Mangalore on the 26th of April, 
1798, about the very same time when Lord Mornington landed at Madras. 

It was in Tippoo's power to have disavowed the proceedings of Malartic 
and the envoys, and thus furnished himself with plausible gi'ound for 
postponing an open rupture with the British, at least till he was better prepared 
for it. So far from tliis, lie only luistened to commit himself more deejdy. The 
moment he heard of the aiTival of the vessel, he was all impatience till his 
motley group of recruits reached Seringapatam. One of their first employments 
was to organize a Jacobin club- under the sanction of Gitlzen Tippoo; the tree 
of liberty was planted; and at a grand ceremony, in whicli Citizen Tippoo 
performed the principal part, tlie national colours of the sister republic were 
consecrated under a salute from all the guns of the fort. “ Of any compre¬ 
hension of the purport or tendency of all these proceedings,” says Colonel Wilks, 
“ the Sultan was so entirely innocent that he fancied himself to be consolidating 
one of those associatioiLS devoted to his own aggrandisement, by which his 
imagination had lately been captivated in the history of the Arabian Wahabees.’' 
He understood better what he was doing when, a few week.s afterwards, he 
associated a Fi’ench sea captain of the name of Dubuc, claiming to have come as 
commander of the naval forces, with two of his own envoys, and sent them on 
a joint embassy to the executive directory. 

Such being the i*elation in which Tippoo stood to the British government, 
it is obvious that when Lord Mornington entered on office war was already 
declared. It was so understood by his lordship, who accordingly held 
that an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the 
execution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects of ambition and revenge, 
was demanded by the soundest maxims of justice and policy. In a 
lodged on the 12th of August, 1798, within three months from tM^^^S&mende- 
mejit of his administration, after giving a full detail of all the above proceedings, 
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A.D, he aarived at the following conclusion:—Having thus entered into offensive 
and defensive engagements with the enemy—having proceeded to collect, in 
Timgovor- coujunction with the enemy, a force openly destined to act against the possessions 
m6lv6A On of the Company—having avowed through his public ambassadors, that he has 
wIthTMnwo preparations of war for the express purpose of attempting the 

entire subversion of the British empii*e in India—and having declared that he 
only waits to prosecute offensive operations, Tippoo Sultan has violated the 
treaties of peace and friendship subsisting between him and the Company, and 
has committed an act of direct hostility against tlie British government in 
India/’ In this conclusion he had been to some extent anticip^d by the 
authorities at home, who, in a letter written in June, 1798*, had thus acquainted 
him with their views:—“ Our empire in the East has ever been an object of 
jealousy to the French; we have no doubt that the present government of 
France would even adopt measures of a most enterprising and uncommon nature 
for the chance of reducing the British power and consequence in India. We 
recommend energy, promptness, and decision. Do not wait for actual hostilities 
on the part of Tippoo, should he have entered into a league with the Frencli.” 
He would not have waited for tins sanction to the commencetneiit of hostilities, 
but there were circumstances which obliged him most reluctantly to postpone 
them till the ensuing season. 

Hinpiaiw Lord Morriingfcori’s determination was “to attack Tippoo with every degree 
paratiMw, of practicable despatch,” and the objects at which he projK)sed to aim are thus 
enumerated by himself in the above minute:—‘ 1. To seize tlie whole maritime 
territory remaining in his posseasion below tJie Oliauts, on the coast of Malabar, 
in or<ler to preclude him from all future communications by sea with his French 
allies. 2. By marching the army from the coast directly upon his capital, to 
compel him to purchase peace by a formal cession of the territory seized on the 
coast of Malabar. 3. To comi>el him to defray our whole expense in the war, 
and thus to secure the double advantage of indemnifying us for tlie expense 
occasioned by his aggression, and of reducing his resources with a view to our 
. future security. 4. To compel him to admit permanent residents at his court 
from us and from our allies: a measure which would enable us at all times to 
clieek his operations and his treachery. 5. That the expulsion of all the 
natives of France now in his service, and the perpetual exclusion of all 
Frenchmen, both from his army and dominions, should be made conditions of 
ahy treaty of peace with him.” In order to carry these views into effect, he 
directed that the army upon tlie coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, and at 
Bombay, should be immediately assembled, expecting that a single campaign 
would bring the war to a successful teminatiom On inquiry, however, the 
military authorities gave their decided opinion that though the ultimate success 
of the plan proposed could scarcely be doubted, it could not be effected, in all 
probability, without a tedious, expensive, and protracted war. Badical defects 
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existed in the military establishments on the coast of Coromandel. In the a.v im. 
opinion of Colonel Close, the adjutant general, the Madras ai-my was not capable 
of defending the Coq|ipany's territories, much less of carrying on offensive tot 
operations in a country like Mysore; even for the purpose of defence it could war with 
not move before the spring of 1799. This opinion was concurred in by General 
Harris, the commander-in-chief. The 
Madras council gave a still more un¬ 
favourable opinion, and even deprecated 
the ordinary precautions of defence 
“lest they should draw down the re¬ 
sentment of the Sulfcan upon our un¬ 
protected possessions.” 

In consequence of tliese opinions, 

“ the question,’" says Lord Mornington 
in the minute already quoted, “was 
now entirely changed; the plan which I 
originally had in contemplation was 
nothing more than a military expedition 
of short duration, of no heavy expense, 
and of certain success; with the addi¬ 
tional advantage that success would 

. ^ (Jenkrai. Iahu) llARRin. -From a iwrtmit by l>«viij. 

certainly exonerate our nuances, and 

throw the whole expense of the undertaking upon the enemy who had pi-ovoked 
it. But it now appeared that I could not hope to effect any of iny j)roposed conutoroii. 
objects without encountering the expense and ii^gonveniencc of a long war."’ A 
short military expedition might have l»een undertaken by the British troops 
single-handed, but a long war could not be contemplated without securing the 
aid'of the leading native states, whose troops, if not available as regulai's, might 
greatly assist in facilitating supplies of provision. The first step therefore 
which now seemed necessary, was to attempt to revise the old, or to form a 
new alliance with the Nizarn and the Mahrattas. To this important task the 
governor-general forthwith devoted all his energies. As a preliminary measure, 
which promised to facilitate the negotiations on which he was about to enter, 
he instructed the Madras council to provide a force of 4000 men, with the view 
of offering them as a subsidy to the Nizam. The fears of the council were 
again aroused, and instead of at once obeying the instructions thus given, they 
proceeded to argue against them, and even to obstruct the execution of them. 

In a letter, dated 10th July, 1798, they returned to their old allegation, that 
Tippoo"s “ resources are more prompt than our own, and that a great part of his 
army is supposed to’ have long been in a state of field equipment.” On this 
ground they counselled “ignoble ease,"" becaiuse, as they argued, Tippoo, the 
moment he saw signs of preparations, would aiiticipate them and overrun the 
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A.D ms. Carnatic. In other words, because Tippoo possessed, the ready means of 
attack, the British must not even venture to resort to means of defence. The 
ovjectionBof disposal of their fate was in his hands, and they must contented to exist by 
his sufferance. The pusillanimous spirit thus displayed, filled the governor- 
Wd Moru* general with indignation, and when it manifested itself, in the shape of direct 
ingtou. opposition to his instructions, he had no toleration for it. “ This opposition,” 
lie says, “ I am resolved to crush; I have sufficient powers to do so, and I will 
exert those powers to the extreme point of their extent, rather than suffer the 
smallest particle of my plans for the pjiblic service to be frustrated by such 
unworthy means.” These words occur in a letter to General H^ris, compli¬ 
menting him on his honourable firmness” in refusing to yield to this oppo¬ 
sition. In a public letter to the Madras council, the supreme government, 
adverting to the same subject, wrote as follows:—“ If we thought proper to enter 
with you into any discussion of the policy of our late orders, we miglit refer you 
to the records of your own government, which furnish more than one example of 
the fatal consequences of neglecting to keep pace with the forwardness of the 
enemy's equipments, and of resting the defence of the Caniatic, in such a crisis 
as the present, upon any other secuiity than a state of early and active prepa¬ 
ration for war.” This firmness at once suppressed all idea of resistance, and the 
orders of the governor-general, understood to be fieremptory, were henceforth 
implicitly obeyed. 

The position of the Nizam about this period has been already adverted to. 
Ni*ain. 3y the refusal to give him the guarantee to which he considered himself entitled 
under the treaty of 1790, and leaving him to his fate when about to be over¬ 
whelmed by the Mahrattas, his relations with the British became so unfriendly 
that he requested the withdrawal of the detachment with which they had 
furnished him, and endeavoured to provide for his security by organizing a 
large body of infantry, under the command of M. Raymond and other French 
officers. The Bengal government, when too late, began to see the result of 
the pusillanimous policy which they had pursued, and endeavoured to retrace 
their steps by hastening to send back the detachment when earnestly requested 
by the Nizam, in consequence of the rebellion of his son, Ali Jab. The relations 
between the two coui-ts thus began once more to wear a friendly aspect, but 
the Nizam, who had already been brought to the brink of destruction by the 
Mahrattas, and compelled to submit to the humiliating treaty of Kurdla, 
naturally clung to the force which he had found most available in his time of 
need, and continued to strengthen himself by additional levies of French troops. 
There had thus giown up in the very heart of the Nizam's dominions a new 
power, known to be decidedly hostile to British interests, and prepared to 
assist in any enterprise by which revolutionary France might secure a footing 
in India. It was hence obvious that no dependence qould be placed on any 
alliance with the Nizam until his French connections were dissolved. Consider- 
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ihg this, therefore, as an essential preliminary, Lord Momington proposed to 
increase the British subsidy to such an amount as would enable the Nizam 
entirely to dispense with Raymond's corps. Fortunately there were several 
circumstances which secured for this proposal a more favourable reception than 
could otherwise have been anticipated. Raymond had recently died, and been 
succeeded in his command by one Perron, who very imperfectly supplied liis 
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place. Some of his proceedings had given umbrage to the Nizam, and made 
him apprehensive that, instead of coidinuing to be bis servants, they were 
aspiring to be his nuisters. These feelings in the Nizam were kept alive by 
bis minister, Azeem-ubOmrab, who, on his release by the Mahrattas, to whom 
he had been delivered as an hostage, bad regained all his former influence, and 
was employing it in favour of a British alliance which he had always zealously, 
advocated. 

Availing himself of these favourable circumstances, Lord Momington 
succeeded, after some demur on the part of the Nizam, in obtaining his consent 
to a negotiation for the dismissal of the French corps, and an increase of the 
British subsidiary force, together with a guarantee against any future aggression 
on the part of the Mahrattas. A regular treaty to this effect was accordingly 
concluded on the 1st of September, 1708, increasing the British subsidiary force 
to six battalions, to be paid for at the rate of 201,425 rupees per month, or 
£241,710 per annum, pledging the Nizam to the disbanding of the French 
corps, and guaranteeing him against any unjust or unreasonable demands of 
the Mahrattas. As soon as this treaty was signed, no time was lost in acting 
upon it. Four British battalions which had been assembled on the Nizam's 
frontier immediately marched to Hyderabad, and uniting with the two battalions 
already there, completed the stipulated number. The disbanding of the French 
coips was immediately demanded by Major Kirkpatrick, tlie resident. The 
Nizam, and even Azeem-ul-Omrah, demurred and begged delay. Their only 
motive was fear. The French were 14,000 strong, and the issue of a contest 
with them, should they offer resistance, might be doubtful. The resident, acting 
under the peremptory orders of the govemor-general, declared that at that 

* These flags are of the olass represented in the The coloura of the flags are shown in the engraving 
engraving of the Nizam’s Camp on page 668. They by tint I^nes, as adopted in heraldic illnstratione-* 
were placed in front of the tents, their staves being horizontal lines indicating a Uvz colour, and perpen- 
driven into the ground and kept in position by cords, dkular lines a red. 
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advanced stage of matters he had no alternative but to inedst on the complete 
execution of the stipulations of the treaty. The interests of the British govern- 
ment» he said, might be seriously compromised by any delay, however short, 
after the resolution to disband bad been announced, and therefore, should the 
Nizam continue wavering, he would himself authorize an attack on the French 
comp, and hold him responsible for the consequences. Captain (aftewards Sir) 
John Malcolm, then assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, had an important 
share in the management of this business, in which firmness and tact were 
equally required, and gave proof of the ability which ultimately made him so 
distinguished an ornament of the Indian service. 

On the 9th of October, 1798, the detachment of four battalions, under 
Colonel Koberts, arrived in the vicinity of Hyderabad, and on the same day the 
French corps joined their cantonments. Both forces were on the right bank of 
the Moosy, and Azeem-ul-Omrah, afraid of a collision, begged Colonel Roberts 
to cross over to the left bank, where the two battalions were already stationed. 
He refused, and the Nizam, listening only to his fears, liastened off to his fortress 



of Golconda. Meanwhile the French put on a bold front, and the pagah, or 
household horse, whose commander was in their interest, was ordered to the capital. 
On the 19th, the resident having learned, at an interview with the minister, that 
the disinclination to disband the French corps was stronger than ever, made 
instant arrangements for the attack. Colonel Hyndman, in command of the two 
battalions on the left bank, was moved to a position from which he could open 
a destructive fire on their rear, and set fire with hot shot to their storehouses 
and magazines, and Colonel Roberts was about to occupy some heights, favour¬ 
ably situated for attacking tlieir centre. The Nizam had now no alternative 
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but to fulfil the treaty, or make common cause with the French. The fonner a.d. jw8 . 
was preferred, not so much from good faith as because it was seen to be the 
safer coimje. Orders were given to dismiss the French officers, and deliver them The NizBrn u 
up to the British government os pri8onei*s of war, and the troops under them «. 

were informed that if they ventured to support them, they would be considered **“*‘^®'** 
and punislied as traitors. Perron, as soon as he received the order for dismissal, 
intimated to the resident that he and his officers were desirous to throw .them¬ 
selves on his protection, and begged that an officer might be sent to the French 
lines to take charge of articles of puldic and private propeiiy. Captain Malcolm, 
who proceeded on this errand, made a narrow escape. Before he arrived, a 
mutiny had broken out, and he fell into the hands of the mutineers. Fortu¬ 
nately, some men, who, four years before, l)ad belonged to his company in the 
29th battalion of native infantry, but bad since joined the French corps, 
which was composed in a gi'eat measure of deserters, inteifered in his behalf, 
and, as he believed, saved his life “ by their active and spirited exertions.’' 

Dunng the whole of the 21st, the French lines were a scene of disorder and 
tumult. The officers made their escape by night, and at daylight of the 22d 
the men of their corps were siiiTOiinded. Before evening the whole were 
disarmed, without the loss of a single life. 

Negotiations with the Mahrattas w'ere earned on at the same time as with N«jrotiatioii« 
the Nizam. This formed, indeed, an essential part of Lord Mornington’s plan, MahruttHR. 
which was to revive the tripartite treaty of 1790, accompanying it with’such 
provisions and guarantees as its previous jm-mature dissolution had shown to be 
necessary. Owing to the distracted state of Maharashtra, the negotiation 
did not succeed. A number of chiefs, nominally vsubject to the peishwa, but 
really independent, or aspiring to independence, could not be brought to 
act with any degree of unity, and the proposal of a treaty, which would liave 
authorized British interference in any disputes arising between tbe Mab- 
rattas and the Nizam, was distinctly declined. It was well known that the 
peishwa himself, who was subjected to a species of thraldom from which he 
was anxious to be emancipated, would have given a different decision, but the 
influence of Dowlut Row Scindia, who, following out the latest policy of his 
immediate predecessor, w^as inimical to British interests, had prevailed. It was 
not likely, however, that when so many jarring interests weie to be reconciled, 
tbe Mabratta chiefs would unite in support of Tippoo, and it was therefore 
determined vigorously to prosecute the war against him. 

While engaged in these negotiations, the governor-general had never inter¬ 
mitted his military operations. He was, however, by no means averse to an 
amicable arrangement, and could he have obtained such concessions as would 
disengage Tippoo from his French connections, and guarantee the abandonment 
of all his aggressive schemes, he woffid very,gladly have dispensed with the 
necessity of war. In accordance with this feeling, when Tippoo wrote 
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A.D. J 798 . complaining of an infringement of his rights by the occupation of some villages 
by the Rajah of Coorg, his lordship immediately ordered those to which Tippoo’s 
Attempt to right seemed established to be restored. At a later period he informed him of 
the great naval victory gained by Lord Nelson, off the coast of Egypt; and in 
withTippoo. ^ letter from Tippoo, who thought tlie time for professing friendship 

was not yet past, he answered him in a similar spirit, telling him of the 
sincere satisfaction he felt on learning that Tippoo had appointed two persons 
of honour to confer with the deputies appointed by his orders to investigate 
the question concerning some disputed talooks, and assuring him that possession 
of them will not be withholden from him for an instant, ^f the justice 
of his claim should be established. This letter was written on the 8th of 
November, 1798, and shows that, even at this period, though he held that 
Tippoo had taken steps equivalent to a declaration of war, Ije was still 
desirous that peace should be maintained. Accordingly, in the same letter, 
Tiiegovcr- he tlius addrcsses him;—“It is imposvsible that you should suppose me ignorant 
ral't) lettei* of the intercourse, which subsists between you and the French, whom you 
tf> him. to inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now engaged 

in an unjust war with the British nation. You cannot imagine me to 
be indifferent to the transactions which have passed between you and the 
enemies of my country; nor does it appear proper or necessary that I should 
any longer conceal from you the surprise and concern with which 1 have perceived 
you disposed to involve yourself in all the ruinous consequences of a connec¬ 
tion which threatens not only to subveri the foundations of friendship between 
you and the Company, but to introduce into the heart of your kingdom the 
principles of anarchy and confusion, to shake your own authority, to weaken 
the obedience of your subjects, and to destroy the religion which j^ou revere.” In 
this letter, after stating, perhaps from a desire to make it more impressive, but 
certainly not with strict accuracy, that the peishwa and the Nizam concurred 
in the observations contained in it. Lord Mornington professed to communicate 
“ on behalf of the Company and their allies, a plan calculated to promote the 
mutual security and welfare of all parties,'* and to depute to him for thi.s 
purpose Major Doveton, the officer, it will be remembered, from whose bands 
Tippoo received his sons who had been detained as hostages. The letter 
concluded thus:—“ You will, I doubt not, let me know at what time and place 
it will be convenient for you to receive Major Doveton, and as soon as your 
friendly letter shall reach me, I will direct him to proceed to your presence. I 
shall expect your answer to this letter, with an earnest hope that it may 
correspond with the pacific views and wishes of the allies, and that you may be 
convinced that you cannot, in any manner, better consult your true interests 
than by meeting with cordiality the present friendly and moderate advance 
to a satisfactory and amicable settlement of all points on which any doubts 
or anxiety may have arisen in the minds either of yourself or of the allies.” 
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No anstifrer having been received from Tippoo, Lord Momington wrote him, A.n.nos. 

referring to his letter of the 8th November, as containing a variety of important . 

points to which his highness would no doubt perceive the propriety and neces- Tippooi* 
sity of giving his earliest and most seriou^^consideration, and informing him w^mw- 
that he was on^the point of setting out from Calcutta for Madras, where he * 
hoped to arrive about the same time that this letter reached him. His lordship 
concluded thus:—“Should any circumstances hitlierto have prevented your 
answering my last letter of the 8th November, I assure myself that you 
will, immediately on receipt of this, despatch a satisfactory reply to it, 
addressed to me at Madras.’* On the 15th 'December, a letter dated 20th No¬ 
vember was received from Tippoo. Being apparently written before Lord 
Momington 8 letter of the 8th November bad readied him, it commenced 
abruptly, thus;—“ It has lately come to my ears from report, that in conseiiuence 
of the talk of interested persons, military preparations are on foot. Report is 
equally subject to the likelihood of being true or false. 1 have the fullest confid¬ 
ence that the present is without foundation.” After more to the same purpose, 
he concludes with declaring that his “friendly heart is to the last degree bent 
on endeavours to confirm and strengthen the foundations of harmony and 
union.’* This brief letter was followed by a very long one, which was received 
only ten days later, and not only referred to Lord Momington s letter of the 
8th November, but made large quotations from it, and discussed some of the 
])oints which it raised. His explanation of the expedition to Mauritius is a good 
specimen of the enormous lying to which he had recourse whenever a purpose 
was to be served by it. “In this sircar (the gift of God) there is a mercantile 
tribe who employ themselves in trfuling by sea and land; their agents pur¬ 
chased a two-masted vessel, and having loaded her with rice, departed with a 
view to traffic. It happened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence forty 
persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten or twelve were artificers, 
and the rest servants, paying the hire of the ship, came here in search of 
employment; such as chose to take service were entertained, and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this sircar (the gift of God), and the Freiicli, 
who are full of vice and deceit, have perliaps taken advantage of the departure 
of the ship to put about reports, with a view to ruffle the minds of both 
sircars.” In another part of the letter, he says that as he is “I'esidentat home, 
at times taking the air, and at others amusing myself with hunting, at a spot 
which is used as a pleasure-ground,” his lordship's allusion to “w^ar,” and his 
declaration that “prudence required that both the Company and their allies 
should adopt certain measures of precaution and self-defence,” had given him 
the greatest surprise. Since “it has been understood, by the blessing of the 
Almighty, at the conclasion of the peace, the treaties and engagements entered 
into among the four sircars were so firmly established and confirmed as ever 
to remain fixed and durable, and be an example to the rulers of the ’age,” he 
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A D 17 ^, cannot even imagine how there can be any occasion to send Major Dovetoii to 
him. He concludes thus:—“I have the strongest hope that the minds of the 
wise and intelligent, but particularly of the four states, will not be sullied by 
doubts and jealousies, but will consider me from my heart desiious of harmony 
and friendship.’" • 

XMn\ Mor- The abovc letter from Tippoo was answered by Lord Mornington on the 9th 
wjoSivto of January, 1790. It was dated from MadrovS, where his lordship had arrived 
Tjppoo. 31st of December, and entered into a full detail of all the proceedings by 

which the Company and their allies wei‘e alarmed and aggi’ieved. From the 
hicts detailed, seven distinct conclusions were drawn, of wl»iclx»«>the two last 
were as follows:—“7. That your highness was prepared to make an unpro¬ 
voked attack upon the Company’s possessions, if you had obtained from the 
French the effectual succour which you had solicited through your ambassadors. 
8. Tliat your highness, by these several acts, has violated the treaties of peace 
and friendship subsisting between your highness and the allies.’" Still, notwith¬ 
standing all these provocations, the Company and their allies were “ready to 
renew and confirm the bonds of amity, on such conditions as shall preclude the 
continuance of those jealousies which must subsist, so long as a final and satis¬ 
factory adjustment of all causes of suspicion sljall be delayed."’ The letter con¬ 
cluded thus:—“Had your highness received Major Doveton, that gentleman 
would have explained to your highness bow this advantageous arrangement is 
to be obtained. I’he allies being always anxious to enter into this friendly 
explanation with your highneas, I once more call upon your highness, in the 
most serious and solemn maimer, to assent to the admission of Major r(oveton, 
as a measure which I am confident would be productive of the most lasting 
advantages to all paHies. I trust that your highness will favour me with a 
friendly letter in reply to this; and I most earnestly recpiest that your reply 
may not be deferred for moie than one day after this letter. Dangerous con¬ 
sequences result from the delay of arduous affairs.’" To this letter, Lord 
Mornington appended a Persian translation of the manifesto iasued by the 
Ottoman Poi’te against the Frencli for tlieir invasion of Egypt. 

On the 10til of January, Lord Mornington again wrote Tippoo, and trans¬ 
mitted a letter addressed to him by tlie Turkish sultan, for the purpose of 
dissuading him from his French connections. His answer to the governor- 
general was as follows:—“ J have been much gratified by the receipt of your 
lordship's two friendly letters, the fii*st brought by a camel-man, and the latter 
by hircaiTahs, and understood their contents. Tlie letter of the prince in station 
like Jumshied with angels as bis guards, with troops numerous as the stars, 
the sun illuminating the world, the heaven of empire and dominion, the 
luminary giving splendour to the universe, the firmament of glory and power; 
the sultan of the sea and the land, the King of Bourn, (be his empire and his 
power perpetual!) addressed to me which reached you througlii the British envoy, 
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and which you transmitied, has arrived Being frequently disposed to make a.d. itw. 
excursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding on a hunting excursion. You 
will be pleased to despatch Major Doveton (about whose coming your friendly TermiitAtiou 
pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended.” This letter, received on the 13tli 
of February, closed the correspon* 
dence on Tippoo's part, and was 
briefly answered on the 22d, the 
governor-general simply intimating 
regret that his friendly warnings 
had not been attended to. The 
season for action had now arrived, 
the army had been ordered to ad¬ 
vance, and Major Doveton s mission 
would now be useless; but General 
Harris, the commander of the Bri¬ 
tish troops, had been authorized to 
receive any embassy that might be 
sent to him, and to form a new 
treaty of friendship ‘‘founded on 
such conditions as appear to the 
allies to be indispensably neces¬ 
sary to the establishment of a 
secure and permanent peace” On 
the same day when this letter was written, a manifesto was issued, entitled, Thogover- 
“ Declaration of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in council for mr«inani 
all the Forces and Affairs of the British nation in India, on behalf of the 
Honourable the East India Company, and the Allies of the said Company, 
tlie Nizam and the Peishwa,” Composed in the grandiloquent style to 
wliich the governor-general was rather too much addicted, it enumerated all 
Tippoo’s delinquencies and evasions, boasted that “the providence of God and 
the victorious arms of the British nation fiustrated his vain hopes, and 
checked the presumptuous career of the French in Egypt, at the moment when 
he anxiously expected their arrival on the coast of Malabar,'’ spoke of “the 
happy intelligence of the glorious success of the British fleet at the mouth of 
the Nile," and declared that the allies, while “equally prepared to repel his 
violence and counteract his artifices and delays,” still retained “an anxious 
desire to effect an adjustment with Tipp^ Sultan.” 

It is not out of place to mention that Tippoo, though he failed to obtain 
direct assistance from the French, was not forgotten by them, and that at the 
very time when he was corresponding with the governor-general, the following 
singular letter was addressed to him:— , 

* ffircarra, or hircarrah—9> guide, a spy, a meseenger. 


with TlnKKi. 



1, CA.MRT. ITlIlCARRAK. 2, FOOT HmCARRAH.* 

If'i'om vrigiiisl (Intwliig, Kut Indiit Houas; aD<i t^tvyiia, Lea Uindouf. 
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* “French Republic. 

'‘Liberty. Equality, 

Letter to “Bonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General'in-cbief, to the most 
magnificent Saltan, our greatest Friend, Tippoo Sahib. 

l>arte. 

Head quarters at Cairo, ^th Pluvoise, 7th year of the Republic, One and Indivisible. 

“You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the Red 
Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of delivering 
you from the iron yoke of England. I eagerly embrace this opportunity of 
testifying to you the desire I have of being informed by you, by the way of 
Muscat and Mocha, as to your political situation. I would even wish you could 
send me some intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, jK)ssessing your confidence, 
with whom I may confer. May tlie Almighty increase your power, and destroy 
your enemies. (Signed) Bonaparte.*’ 

The above letter having been intercepted did not reach its destination, but 
other letters written in a similar spirit were undoubtedly received, and fur¬ 
nish the most plausible explanation of the comparative indifference which 
Tippoo continued to manifest to all the warnings which were given him by 
TippooB the governor-general He seems to have expected that powerful foreign arma- 
cotim menis were about to arrive, which would so completely overmatch liis enemies as 
to leave him little more to do than to look on and witness their destruction. Very 
possibly, too, he was misled by the very style which the governor-general 
adopted in all his letters. He spoke of himself and his allies as if they were all 
acting in concert, and he had agreed not to take a single step without their 
concurrence. Were this the case, Tippoo might well calculate that a long 
period must elapse before he was actually- attacked, because he was at this very 
time in close communication with the Mahrattas, and knew that so far from joining 
the governor-general, they were more likely to take the field against him. The 
only other hypothesis which might be adopted to explain Tippoo’s apparent 
indifference, would be to assume that he was unconscious of having given any 
just cause of offence, and therefore could not believe that he was in any 
immediate danger. This hypothesis however, though it has found supporters, is 
totally at variance with fact. Tippoo knew well how deeply he had offended, 
but as he had offended as deeply on other occasions without being called to 
account, he perhaps inferred that he would again escape with impunity. He 
did not know, or at least did not at^h sufficient importance to the fact, that 
British India was no longer administered by a governor-general who endea¬ 
voured to avert danger by winking at it, but by one who disdained this 
timid policy, and ever followed the wiser course of anticipating danger, instead 
of allowing it to overtake him.' 

All hopes of an amicable settlement being now extinguished, the campaign 
immediately commenced. The main army under General Harris had assembled 
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in January, 1799, at Vellore, and made its first march towards Mysore, on the a.d.i 790 . 
11th of February. It consisted in all of 36,979 men. Of these 20,802 formed 
the Madras army, in which the cavalry amounted to 2635, and the infantry to commence* 
15,076; the remainder were artillerymen and pioneers. Of the cavalry 884, of ciS^pTign 
the infantry 4381, and of the artillerymen 608 were Europeans. The Nizam’s 
aitny, nominally commanded by Meer Alum, but really by the Honourable 
Colonel Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), who had joined it with his own regi¬ 
ment, consisted of the subsidiary detachment of 6536 men under Colonel Dal- 
rymple, 3621 infantry, formerly French, under Captain Malcolm, and about 



Sepots op the Madras Army. — From Gold's Oiiental Di-awiugs. 

1. >, S,OfBcer* and private, Oun liaaoar Corpe; 4, 6 , 0 . Subahdor, Rreuadier, recruit. 


6000 regular and irregular horse. The united army proceeded south-west to 
Carimungulum, which was reached on the 28th. About the same time, the amy. 
Bombay army of 6420 men, which had assembled under the command of General 
Stuart, began to ascend the Western Ghauts. On the 25th of February it 
reached the head of the Poodicherrum Pass, and on the 2d of March took post 
at Sedaseer, only forty-five miles west of Seringapatam. The main army proceed¬ 
ing up the pass of Palicode, arrived on the 4th of March at Ryacottah on 
Tippoo's frontier, and crossing it without opposition, encamped on the 9th at 
Kelamungulum, about eighty miles east of his capital. In addition to the main 
and the Bombay armies, two adequate detachments were stationed for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting and forwarding supplies; the one in the district of Coimbatoor, 
under Colonel Brown, and the other in Baramahal, under Colonel Read. A 
British sc^uadron under Admiral Ramier scoured the western coast, for the pur¬ 
pose of intercepting any armament that might have been fitted out by tlie 
French. 

As the nearest route to Seringapatam jed through a pass which had not 
been examined,. General Harris proceeded northwards past Anicul. Parties of 
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A.D.1700. the enemy s horse weie now seen in all directions, burning the forage and 
destroying the villages. On the 14th, the main army encamped at the village of 
vwenion Cullagcrapettah, about ten miles south, and within sight of Bangalore. It was 
expected that, before this time, Tippoo would have appeared in force, and 
opposed farther progress. He was elsewhei*e employed. On the 6th of March, 
when only the right brigade of the Bombay army, composed of three native 
battalions under Colonel Montresor, had reached Sedaseer, the remainder being 
stationed in two divisions in the rear, at the distances of eight and twelve miles, 
Tippoo, having crossed into the territories of the Rajah of Coorg, suddenly made 
his appearance, in the hope of surprising tlie brigade, and destroying it by over¬ 
whelming numbers. He very nearly succeeded. Penetrating with secrecy and 
expedition through the jungles, he commenced an attack on front and rear 
almost at the same instant. The brigade was in fact completely surrounded, 
and was only saved by its own distinguished gallantry in maintaining the 
unequal struggle until it could be reinforced. Ultimately Tippoo was driven 
off, with an estimated loss of 1500 men, while that of the British amounted 
only to twenty-nine killed, ninety-eight wounded, and sixteen missing. The 
disgrace must have been felt by him still more severely than the loss, for 
11,800 of his best troops had been repulsed by little more than 2000. Two 
native accounts of this battle are extant, the one by the celebrated Rajali of 
Coorg, the other by Tippoo himsjelf. They are both sufficiently characteristic, 
Two native thougli, HS might he expected, they differ widely. The rajah, writing to the 
governor-general, says, “A severe action then ensued, in which I was present. 
To describe the battle which General Stuart fought with these two regiments 
of Europeans, the discipline, valour, strength, and magnanimity of the troops, 
the courageous attack upon the army of Tippoo surpasses all example in this 
world. In our Shasters and Paranas, the battles fought by Allered and 
Mabarat have been much celebrated, but they are unequal to this battle. It 
exceeds my ability to describe this action at length to your lordship. In this 
manner Tippoo’s army was beaten. Tlie action with the two regiments lasted 
about three hours and a half. A sirdar of high rank with Tippoo, the Benky 
Nabob, fell in this actipn; the first and second bukshees of a body of 6000 
men, being wounded with musket-balls, were taken prisoners; I have also 
heard that five or six officers of rank with the enemy have fallen; many of the 
enemy were slain, and many wounded; the remainder having thrown away 
their muskets and swords, and their turbans, and thinking it sufficient to save 
their lives, fled in the greatest confusion. Tippoo, having collected the remains 
of his troops, returned to Periapatam.” Tippoo's account, contained in a mem- 
omndum in his own bandwriting, is as follows:—“On Wednesday, the 30th, or 
last day of the month Razy, of the Shadeb, 1226 from the birth of Mahomed, 
corresponding with the 29th of Ramzan (when the moon is not visible), the 
victorious army having left their baggage at Periapatam, and formed them- 
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selves into three divisions or detachments, entered the woods of Coorg by three a.d. irw. 
different roads, where the army of the Christians had taken post, and 
jidvancing, gave battle, lighting with firelocks and spears, and the whole army 
of the infidels was routed, some of the Christians taking to flight In that 
battle, Mahomed Reza and Mahomed Meeran devoted themselves, and drank 
the cup of martyrdom; Mirzali Bakir Bukshy, and Mahomed Ichangeer, Biik- 
sliee Asiff of Cucherry, became martyrs; and Moazim Khan Bukshy was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Christians, and Golam Mohee-u-deen 
devoted himself a martyr.’* 

Tippoo, quitting Periapatam, arrived at Seringapatarn on the 14th of March, 



SERiWurATAM, fi'om the East.—From <’olelmioke's Twelve Views in Mysore, ISO;’. 


and immediately moved to encounter General Harris, who, continuing 
advance, encamped on the 2Gth, five miles east of Malavilly, and not more than battle and 
thiity miles east of tlie capiUl. The spies repoii;ed that Tippoo laid announced **‘*‘”' 
his intention to attack the English “so soon as they ventui*ed out of the 
jungles.” This information seemed to be correct, for liis advanced parties, 
among which wore some elephants, appeat'ed on a distant ridge, and fourteen or 
fifteen guns were distinctly seen in motion. On the 27th five regiments of 
cavahy, forming the advance under General Floyd, on approaching within a 
mile of the village of Malavilly, discovered a numerous body of the enemy’s 
i‘avalry on the right flank, and their infiintry on the heights beyond. It was 
evidently Tippoo’s army, but as it kept at too great a distance to be brought to 
action, General Harris ordered the (|uartermaster-general to mark out a new 
encampment. Tliis was scarcely finished when twelve or fourteen guns opened 
from the enemy’s line, at the distance of alH)ut 2000 yards. This cannonade 
was answered by such of the field-pieces as could be brought up, and the action 
soon bemiie general along the whole front. The enemy displayed much cour- 
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age. After several repulses, a column of about 2000 men mov^ forward in 
excellent order towards his majesty's 33cL The regiment reserving its fire, 
received that of the enemy at the distance of sixty yards, and then advancing 
threw the column into disorder. At this, General Floyd with his cavalry 
charged and completed the rout with great slaughter. The whole of the British 
line now moved forward and drove the enemy*s first line back upon his second, 
but his movements were too rapid to give any hope of overtaking him, and the 
pursuit was abandoned. The enemy's loss amounted to 1000 killed and 
wounded; ours was trifling. 

The British army on the 28th moved south-west towards )®osilay, where 
there is an easy ford over the Cauvery. This route not having been suspected 
by the enemy had not been devastated, and hence all the villages and even open 
fields furnished large supplies of forage. Sosilay, in particular, where the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbouring villages had taken refuge, was found to contain large 
quantities of grain and twelve to fifteen thousand head of cattle, besides a great 
number of sheep and goats. The right wing of the army, the cavalry, and 
Colonel Wellesley's division still remained encamped on the north bank, but 
the rest of the aimy crossed at Sosilay into a country which had all its 
stores untouched, as Tippoo had reserved them for the consumption of his own 
army. This able movement had other advantages. It facilitated tlie junction 
with the Bombay ai*my, and rendered nugatory all the intermediate defensive 
operations which the enemy had employed, under the impression that the attack 
would be made, as in 1792, from the north side of the river. On the 30th, the 
portion of the army which had remained on the north side also crossed, and the 
march westward was continued without further interruption. At length, on 
the 5th of April, the army took up its ground opposite the west face of the fort 
of Seringapatam, at the distance of about two miles. The position was admir¬ 
ably chosen. The right was on a high commanding ground, sloping gradually 
toward the Cauvery; the left resting on this river was doubly secured by it, 
and by an aqueduct fifteen yards wide and six feet deep, which, fed by a dam 
built across the river near Caniambaddy, at once served as a strong entrench¬ 
ment, and furnished an unfailing supply of the-finest water. In the reaf were 
several deep ravines impmcticable for the enemy's cavalry; in front a chain of 
advanced posts on high ground afforded equal security. 

Tippoo, when he ^w all his preparatory measures foiled by the advance of 
the besieging army along the south bank, is said to have sunk into absolute 
despondency. Calling together the whole of his principal officers he exclaimed, 
^‘We have arrived at our last stage; what is your determination?" They 
answered: “To die along with yoa" After a gloomy consultation, it was 
resolved, in the belief that General Hanis would cross into the island by the 
southern fords, to cross at the ford of Arikera, take up a strong position in the 
line of his presumed route, and give battle with no alternative but death or 
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victory. The necessary movements were accordingly made, and Tippoo was 

{X>sted with his whole army at Chendgal waiting the decisive moment for. 

action, when to bis surprise and mortification the British array, instead of devi¬ 
ating to the right to reach the fords, made a turn to the left in order to avoid 
tUe intermediate low grounds, and so passed on at the distance of three miles, 
while he was unable to take any steps to prevent them. 

The aoueduct already mentioned, after winding in front of the left of the British 

^ befin-o 

British camp, continues an easterly direction till within a mile of the tort, seringii 
and then bends round to the south towards a woody eminence, called the 



Sultan Pettah Tope. Behind the aqueduct on the town side was a lofty bank, 
and in front were several ruined villages and rocky eminences, affording cover 
to the enemy’s infantry and rocket-men, so near the camp that many of the 
rockets fell among the tents, and occasioned some apprehension for the safety 
of the park of artillery stores. It was therefore resolved to attack these posts 
after sunset on the 5th of April. The troops appointed for this purpose were 
the king’s 12th regiment and two sepoy battalions under Colonel Shaw, and 
another division consisting of the king’s 33d and the 2d Bengal regiment under 
Colonel Wellesley. The former division was to attack the forts at the aque¬ 
duct; the latter to make a diversion by scouring the Sultan Pettah Tope. 
Colonel Shaw partially succeeded, but Colonel Wellesley failed. Next day, 
however, the attack was renewed with success, and a connected line of strong 
posts was in consequence established, extending for nearly two miles from the 
village of Sultan Pettah to the river. 
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This success appears to have produced a considierable impressiou on Tippoo, 
and indiiced him for the first time to open a communication with General 
Harris, who on the 9th of April received from him the following letter:—“Tlie 
governor-general Lord Momington Behauder sent me a letter, copy of which 
is inclosed; you will understand it. I have adhered firmly to treaties; what, 
then, is the meaning of the advance of the English armies and the occurrence 
of hostilities? Inform me. What need I say more?’' The general’s answer 
was equally laconic:—"Your letter, inclosing copies of the govemorgeneral’s 
letter has been received. For the advance of the English and allied armies, 
and for tlie occurrence of hostilities, I refer you to the several J[cttei*s of the 
governor-general, which are sufficiently explanatory on the subject What need. 
I say more?” 

On the 6th of April, General Floyd had set out for Periapatam with four 
regiments of cavalry and the greater part of the left wing of the anny, for the 
purpose of strengthening General Stuart and enabling him to advance. The 
whole of the Mysorean cavalry and a large body of infantry commanded by 

Kummer-u deen followed close on General 
Floyd s track, determined if possible to frus¬ 
trate his intention. They continued accord¬ 
ingly to hover around him, both before the 
junction and after it, but no opportunity 
was given them of making the least impres¬ 
sion, and on the 14th of April, both General 
Floyd and General Stuart arrived with their 
united forces in the camp before Seringapa- 
tam. On the following day General Stuart 
ciussed to the north bank of the river, and 
took up a position so as to enfilade the face 
of the fort intended for attack, and the ex¬ 
terior trenches or field works by which the 
enemy endeavoured to impede tiie progress 
of the siege. 

the alternative of two plans of attack had been submitted by the chief 
engineer. The one was to assault at the south-west, and the other at the north¬ 
west angle. In the one case it would be made from the west, and in the other 
from the north bank of the river. Tlie former was the direction in which it was 
anticipated by Tippoo, and he had accordingly employed many thousand work¬ 
men in making a new entrenchment on the west bank, and in opening new 
embrasures on various parts of the south face of the fort. He was again wrong 

* The dress consisted ol pnrple woollen stuff, with sandal slippers; black leather cross-belt; and a mns- 
white diamonds on it; this was called the tigtr-Jacket, kei ol Frewdi mannfaetiu^ having a leather covering 
The accessories comprised a tnrban of red mnslin, to protect the cock from damp. Gold’s Orientai 
and cumberband of same material round the waist; thawings 
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in his calculation, for the north-west angle had been adopted in preference, and a.d. irw. 
he became himself convinced of it when he saw that the position taken by 
General Stuart, instead of being merely a feint as he at fii-st supposed, was 
intended for permanent occupation. Opposite to this angle the bed of the river patam. 



Bekik(sapatam, South Works, during the Siege, 17fi9.--From theM'Kenzie Drawings, East India House. 


was a bare rock, and the water so shallow as to offer no obstacle to the passage 
of troops. After the siege had regularly commenced, a very unexpected dis¬ 
covery was made. It had been understood that the grain in store would suffice 
for thirty days, but on measuiing the bags of rice it was ascertained that there 
was not more than eighteen days* consumption for the fighting men of the 
army. “ The cause of this alarming and unexpected deficiency,** says Colonel 
Beatsoii, “has not been satisfactorily explained, but such was the actual pres- 
sure of our situation at the moment we were about to commence the siege.*** accountable 
“Happily,*’ he continues, “from this alarm the commancler-in-chief was soon of supplied, 
afterwards efi*ectually relieved, by a tender for the public service of twelve 
hundred bullock loads of rice. This supply, and some other private stock in 
camp, being secured and added to the public department, made the total quan¬ 
tity sufficient for the subsistence of the fighting men until the 20th of May; 
long before which time the convoy from the Baramahal was expected to arrive, 
and the siege of Seringapatam to be brought to a final issue.** One would like 
to know by whom the above tender was made, and from what quarter the 
load of the twelve hundred bullocks was obtained. It looks as if it had found 
its way from the public stores, and returned to them by being purchased a 
second time. Colonel Beatson gives no further information on the subject, and 
Colonel Wilks disposes of it by saying, that “after a lapse of eighteen years 
this transaction still continues to be an unfit subject for historical disquisition.** 

The siege continuing to make steady progress, Tippoo became more and 
more convinced of his inability to make a successful defence, and resolved onoe 

‘ Colon«l Beatsott’a View of (he Of^n and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultan, p. lOO, 
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A.D. im. more to try the effect of negotiation. Accordingly, on the 20th of April he 
sent the following undated letter to General Harris. the letter of Lord 
Tippooatiii Mornington it is written, that the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and 
iMigotiftte. that therefore you, having been empowe'red for the purpose, will appoint such 
persons as you judge proper for conducting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are,the well-wisher of both sircars. In this matter 
what is your pleasure? Inform me, that a conference may take place.” Gene¬ 
ral Harris returned an answer, inclosing the draft of a prelimiuaiy treaty, and 
stating that if its demands were not acquiesced in within twenty-four hours 
,after receiving them, the allies reserved to themselves ‘'the rig^jof extending 
tlies'e demands for security, even to the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, 
till a definitive treaty can be anwiged, and its stipulations earned into effect. 
The leading demands were, that Tippoo should cede one-half of his dominions 
to the allies, from the countries adjacent to their respective boundaries and 
agreeable to their selection, pay two crores of rupees (two millions sterling), 
and deliver four of his sons, and four of his principal officers as hostag(^s. 
Tippoo raved at what he called the arrogance and tyranny of the demands, and 
disdained to return any reply. It was better, he said, to die like a soldier than 
to live a miserable dependant on the infidels in the list of their pensioned 
j ajahs and nabobs. 

progrew of Qn the 22d, a vigorous and well-conducted soi tie from the garrison, against 

tho oiogo. 

all the outposts and advanced works of the besiegers on the northern bank, 
was repulsed, .after several hours hard fighting, with a loss of about 700 men; 
on the 23d, the enlarged batteries of both norihern and southern attacks 
silenced every gun opposed to them, and had so perfect an enfilade as to make 
the defence of the curtains all but impossible; and on the 2()th and 27th, the 
enemy were dislodged from their last exterioi* entrenchment, distant only 380 
yards from the fort, and consequently defended by its whole fire, as well as by 
exterior. musketry and rockets. Tippoo, after this additional humbling, was 
able to, pocket his disdain, and make a last attempt at negotiation. On the 
28th he wrote as follows:—“I have the pleasure of your friendly letter, and 
understand its contents. The points in question are weighty, and without tlie 
intervention of ambassadors cannot be brought to a conclusion. I am therefore 
about to send two gentlemen to you, and have no doubt but a conference will 
take place. They will personally explain themselves to you.” General Hanis 
immediately replied, that he had made his demands in conformity to instruc¬ 
tions from the governor-general, and could not without violating tliese instruc¬ 
tions* receive any ambassadors. As the tei*ms had not been accepted the allies 
would be justified in making them more'rigorous, but his acceptance would 
still be received, if given and properly authenticated before three o^clock p.m. 
of the following day. 

Before this attempt at renewed negotiation, llppoo had recourse to every 
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means which fear had suggested as likely to avert the impending fate. His a.p. itw. 
attendance at the mosque was more frequent, and his devotions more earnest. 

He even entreated a fervent o/nn&n- to his prayers from his attendants, and Tiiitwa'n 
biibed the priests, not only of his own feitli, but of Hindooism, which he had so reconne to 
cruelly persecuted, to intercede for his deliverance. The aid of astrology also 
was called in, and the professed adepts of every sect were consulted in regard 
to planetary influence, and unfavourable omens. Even with these, though their 
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trade was chicanery, the time for delusion seemed to be jiast, and they spoke 
only of approaching calamities. After their woret predictions were confinned 
by the refusal of General Hariis to receive his ambassadors, TipjWs rage 
subsided into a kind of stupor, and he could not be aroused to make exertions 
by which the evil day, if it could not be averted, might at least have been post¬ 
poned. When the works of the besiegers clearly indicated that the salient 
angle at the north-west corner of the fort was tlie point where the breach for 
assault would be made, be declined, when urged by the most judicious of his 
officers, to cut off the whole angle by means of a retrenchment of easy execu¬ 
tion. In pei*soiial inspection, now more than ever necessary, he became remiss, 
and chose rather not to see the extent of his danger than to contend against it. 

The besiegers, who had concealed the ti-ue point of their attack till the latest 
moment possible, began on the 2d of May to make a breach of about sixty ^r i^yui 
3 ’'ards, immediately to the south of the bastion in the noi*th-west angle. On the 
following day the breach was reported practicable, and the assault was fixed for 
the 4th. Before daybreak, 4376 men took their appointed stations in the 
trench under General (afteiwards Sir David) Baird, who was to have the honour 
of leading them. He had volunteered for ihis service, and had earned a kind 
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of right to be selected for it, by an imprisonment of nearly four years within 
this very fort, as one of the captives taken when Colonel Baillie's detachment was 
destroyed. The troops for the assault were arranged in two columns, the one 

imder Colonel Sherbrooke and the 
other under Colonel Dunlop; and 
the plan was, that after issuing to¬ 
gether from the trenches, they were, 
on surmounting the breach, to sepa¬ 
rate, wheeling respectively to the 
right and left, and pi^ceed along the 
rampait, so as to be able, after carry¬ 
ing such works as might be expe¬ 
dient, to meet on its eastern face. 
The only object of placing the men 
so early in the trenches was to elij^e 
observation, for it had been deter¬ 
mined not to assault till one o clock, 
at which hour the garrison, taking 
their usual refreshment and repose, 
would be most off their guard. A 
powerful reserve was likewise sta¬ 
tioned under the command of Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley, in order to suppoi-t the assault. 

At half-past one, the moment fixed for the assault, General Baird, who had 
shortly before sent roui\d an intimation to the troops to be ready at an instant’s 
warning, stepped out of the trench, and drawing his sword, called aloud, 
“ Come, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy the name 
of British soldiers.” In an instant both columns rushed from the trenches, 
entered the bed of the river under cover of the batteries, and hastened toward 
the breach. In six minutes the forlorn hope, closely followed by the rest of 
the troops, had gained its summit and displayed the British colours; in a few 
minutes more the breach was crowded with men. As soon as a sufficient 
number were collected on the mmpart, they wheeled off right and left, according 
to the original instructions. The assault operated upon the garrison like a 
suqmse. So little was it expected that Tippoo, after replying, in answer to some 
warnings given him, that an assault by day was very improbable, was seated 
at his mid-day repast, when intelligence of its'having actually commenced, first 
reached him. After a very feeble resistance, they abandoned their strongest 
positions, and thought only of saving themselves by flight. Not a few in their 
terror threw themselves from the rampart, and were dashed to pi^es on the 
rocky bed of the river. The right column, which, from the number of formid¬ 
able works known to lie across its path, had anticipated a desperate struggle, 
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in less than an hour had cleared their way along the rampart to the place a.d. im. 
of rendezvous on the eastern face of the foi*t. The left column made slower 
progresa The north-west bastion was soon gained, but all along the north capture of 
rampart, the enemy—^headed it is said by Tippoo in person, and posted behind 
traverses, which they occupied in succession—kept up a fire which killed or 
disabled most of the leading officers of the assailants, and repeatedly brought 
their front to a stand. Being reinforced by fresh troops, some of which cleared 
the traverses by opening a flanking firfe upon them, they pushed on towards 
the north-east angle. Here the enemy, perceiving the approach of the right 
column, were thrown into the utmost confusion, and perished by thousands, 
either by the sword or in vain endeavours to escape. 

As soon as the whole rampart was occupied, and the firing from it had surreiuier of 
ceased, General Baird deputed Major Allan to proceed with a flag of truce to * 
the palace, and offer protection to Tippoo Sultan and all its inmates on 
condition of immediate surrender, at the same time threatening instant assault 
and death to every man within it in the event of further resistance. Major 
Allan having gained admission to the palace, was, after some delay, received 
by two of Tippoo’s younger sons, who solemnly declared that their father was 
not within. General Baird, on receiving this information, was not disposed to 
credit it, and in the hopes of inducing them to tell where he was, threatened to 
search the inmost recesses of the palace. Meanwhile the princes were brought 
away under the strongest assurances of protection, and sent off to the camp to 
the commander-ill-chief. General Baird, after placing a sufficient guard round 
the zenana to prevent Tippoo’s escape, proceeded to make 
search for him in the other parts of the palace. The killedar 
in command, on being severely threatened, informed him 
that Tippoo had been wounded during the assault, and was 
lying in a gateway on the north face of the fort. He offered 
to point out the very spot. The information proved correct. 

Tippoo was indeed lying there, not merely wounded, but 
dead. His horse, which had been shot, and his palanquin, 
were first discovered. The gateway exhibited a horrid 
spectacle. Numbers had perished there from being trodden 
down or suffocated, and their dead bodies lay heaped in mass 
over each other. As the darkness had come on, it was 
necessary to examine them bjr torch-light. A personal atten¬ 
dant of the palanquin, who had escaped suffocation by 
creeping under it, on being informed of the object of the 
search, pointed out the body of his master. On being brought out, it was 
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immediately recognized by the kiUedor and several others, and conveyed in a 
palanquin to the palace, where the identification was completed by the unani¬ 
mous testimony of the domestics. The body showed several wounds, but the 
one wliich must have almost instantaneously proved fatal, was a musket-shot 
the ball of which had entered a little above the right ear, and lodged in the left 
cheek, near the mouth. It was said to have been given by a soldier whom he 
had endeavoured to cut down when seeking to deprive him of his richly orna- 
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niented sword-belt Tippoo s second son, who commanded the southern face, 
escaped duiing the assault, but surrendered on the following morning, and was 
.sent back to the palace along with liis two younger brothers. His conduct on 
viewing liis father’s corpse presented a striking contrast to theirs; he looked 
on with brutal apathy, wliile they gave affecting utterance to their grief. In 
the evening, the remains of Tippoo Sultan were deposited with those of Iris 
father in the superb mausoleum of the Lall Baug, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the island. The funeral was as splendid as Mahometan rites and 
European military honours could make it, and took place amid peals of thunder. 
The district is notorious for storms, but one so terrific as that which broke over 
the island at this time has seldom been witnessed. 

It is impossible to feel any sympathy with Tippoo, or regret for the dynasty 
which closed with him. His father, who founded it, was possessed of natural 
talents of the highest order, but his successful career was less attributable to 
them than to perfidy, rapine, and bloodshed. Owing to the want of education, 

embroidered, and lined with yellow eilk wronght with cione dome enrmounted with a golden oresoent. The' 
silver. The nasal to protect the face is most beauti- walls are of white ohunam, in imitation of stone; the 
fully inlaid with gold. upper part richly and laboriously wrought with a 

* A superb and magnificent mausoleum was built kind of fiUagree work; and the whole encompassed 
by Tippoo. " It is erected on a square base, elevated by a verandah or colonnade, the pillars of which are 
from the ground by a stone terrace, with ascents of of a composition resembling Uie finest black marble.’* 
mmierons Sights of steps; and is covered by a eapa- —Gold's Oriental Drawings, 
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his faculties had never been improved nor his manners refined, and he remained a.o. i 709 . 
to the end of his life a clever but heartless bar¬ 
barian. Tippoo, less talented than his father, sur¬ 
passed him only in his vices, and was even noto¬ 
rious for some with which his father cannot be 
charged. To a cruel and vindictive temper he 
added a fierce and relentless bigotry, which was 
repeatedly displayed in the devastation of whole 
provinces and the extermination of their inhabitants 
merely because they resented his forcible conversions. 

In the eyes of Europeans the deepest stain on his 
rnemoiy is the inhuman treatment of his prisoners, 
the hoirid dungeons in which he confined them, the 
heavy chains with which he loaded them, and the 
lingering or excruciating deaths by which he cut 
them off when he felt them to be cumbersome, or 
feared tlie revelations which they might make after 
he had been compelled to set them free. 
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Ill this horrid butchery he had been Barbarous 
engaged only a short time before of Tiiaoo. 
his capital was stormed, and the 
knowledge of the fact when first 
made known to the British sol¬ 
diers had so exasperated them 
that they were with difficulty 
restrained from taking a fearful 
vengeance on all the members of 
his family and the inmates of his 
palace. This vengeance, which 
would only have punished one 
crime by committing another of 
equal atrocity, was happily pre¬ 
vented, but there is something 
like retributive justice in the 
fact that the assault which cost 
Tippoo his life and extinguished 
his dynasty, was headed by one 
who had experienced the horrors 
of a Seringapatam dungeon. 

In the assault above 8000 of 
the enemy’s troops were killed. ofSering-A- 
The whole number engaged in the defence was 21,839, but of these above 8000 

' This beautiful specimen of oriental jewellery was the ornament at the apex of the canopy to Tippoo’a 
VoL. II. 178 
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A.D. 17W. were in the entrenchments on the island, and consequently little more than 13,000 
within the fort. It thus appears that nearly two-thirds of the actual defenders 
the'^^tnie fallen. The whole loss of the British force, during the siege and the 

of Seringa, assault, including exactly a whole month, from April 4th to May 4th, was only 
1164. Of these 825 were European and 639 native troops. In tlie fort were 
found 373 guns, 60 mortars, and 11 howitzers, all of brass, and 466 guns and 
12 mortars of iron, in all 929 pieces of ordnance, of which 287 were mounted 
on the fortifications, 424,000 round shot, 520,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and 
99,000 muskets and carabines. The buildings of the fort included eleven 
large powder magazines, seventy-two expense magazines, eleve%armouries for 
making and finishing small arms, two foundries for cannon, three buildings 
with machines for boring guns and muskets, four large arsenals, seventeen other 
storehouses containing accoutremenis, swords, and other articles, and many 
granaries abundantly stored with provisions of ever}^ kind. The whole value 
in treasure and jewels amounted to £1,143,216. These details, copied from 
Colonel Beatson’s work, give a better idea of the vast resources of the Mysore 
capital than could be obtained from any general description. General Baird 
resigned the charge of Seringapatam, on the morning after its capture, to 
Colonel wei Colonel Wclleslcy, who was immediately after appointed permanent comman- 

lesley com* 

niandaut, daut. It is uunecessary to say that no officer l^etter qualified for the post could 
have been selected, but it may be suspected, without any great breach of 
charity, that when the appointment was made, his great merits did not weigh 
so much as his relationship to the governor-general General Baird had cer¬ 
tainly a prior claim, and was aggrieved when another was allowed to reap the 
fruits of a capture which had been effected under his immediate leadership. 
It has been maintained, however, that he did not desire, or at least professed 
not to desire, the appointment. On this fact, which has given rise to some 
discussion, the propriety or impropriety of Colonel Wellesley's appointment 
hinges. Once installed, the good effects of his management were soon apparent. 
By a vigorous exertion of authority, the disorder almost inevitable after a storm 
was speedily suppressed; the inhabitants, who had sought refuge in the neigh¬ 
bouring fields and villages, were induced by the restoration of confidence to 


golden throne. The neck of the peacock ia of emeralde, 
and the body of diamonds with three bands of rabies. 
The beak ia a large emerald tipped wiilt gold, and pen¬ 
dant from it are a rnby and two pearls; an emerald 
and pearl are the cresting to the head. The tail and 
wings are composed of rows of rabies, diamonds, and 
emeralds, and peudantfrom theformeraresmall pearls. 

^ The tiger was the emblem of Tippoo’s empire; 
and a golden tiger's head was the footstool to the 
splendid throne of which the jewelled peacock was 
the crowning prnament. The head, though very con¬ 
ventional in treatment, is strikingly oriental in char¬ 
acter, but the legs and paws are modelled with great 
freedom. The eyes are of crystal, and the canine teeth 
are also of crystal; the markings on the head are in 


burnished gold. Tlie standards, grouped at the side 
of the tiger head, are of purple silk, having a central 
sun, coonsting of alternate stripes of green and gold 
in a circle, surrounded by gold rays and stripes, kno wn 
as **tig€Br stripes,” of green bordered with gold at the 
corners. The standard in the centre is of green, with 
embroidery and fringe of gold. The spear-heads to 
all the flags are of gold, set with emeralds, diamonds, 
and rabies. The relics of Tippoo Saltan represented 
on pages 703 and 705, were taken at the capture of 
Seringapatam by Lord Harris, and with some other 
relics of the Mysore chief, are now preserved in the 
armoury, in the north corridor, Windsor Castle. 
They are engraved from sketches taken by permis¬ 
sion of Her Migesty, 
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I'eturn, the bazaars were well supplied, and business ere long began to flow in a.d. itw. 
its usual channels. Only three days after the capture, the main street of 
Seringapatam, says Beatson, exhibited the appearance of a fair, rather than that 
of a town just taken by assault. 

After the fall of the capital, the submission of the whole country was easily 

* V mijwion of 

effected. On the 14th of May, Futteh Hyder, Kummer-u-Deen, and Purneah, Mysore, 
who had previously intimated their readiness to suiTender, waited on General 
Harris, and were received by him witli all the honours due to their rank. The 
whole army being under their command immediately followed their example, 
and peace and order were re*established in every part of Mysore. The conquest 
having been achieved, the first business of importance was to settle its future 
government on principles of equity and sound policy. To this task the gover¬ 
nor-general immediately addressed himself. With the concurrence of Nizam Ali, 
who had left the an'angements entirely to the governor-general, General Harris, 

Colonel Wellesley, his brother the Hon. Henry Wellesley (afterwards Lord 
Cowley), Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, and Colonel Barry Close, were appointed by tlie 
governor-general '^commissioners for the affairs of Mysore,” with full powers, as 
the commission bears, '‘to negotiate and conclude, in my name, all such 
treaties, and to make and issue all such teinporaiy and provisional regulations 
for the ordering and management of the civil and military government, and of 
the revenues of the said territories, as may be necessary for the immediate 
administration and settlement thereof” Captain Malcolm and Captain Monro 
were appointed secretaries to the commission, and the commissioners, before comnaBsion- 

* * ’ . . erg ap- 

proceeding to act, were to take an oath, binding them “ not to disclose any of pointed, 
the orders or instructions” transmitted to them by the governor-general, nor to 
" accept, directly or indirectly,” any sum of money or other valuable thing, " by 
way of gift, present, or otherwise.^' The commissioners, “immediately on 
entering on their duties,’' were “ to issue a proclamation notifying the restoration 
of tranquillity, and promising to all tlie inliabitants of the territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, security of person and of private property, encouraging them 
to resume their ordinary occupations under the protection of the allies,” and 
containing “the strictest injunctions, under the most severe penalties to all 
persons within the said territories, to abstain from acts of violence, outrage, 
and plunder.” In the secret instructions accompanying the commission, the 
governor-general announced an intention to restore “ the representa tive of the 
ancient family of the Rajahs of Mysore, accompanied by a partition of temtory 
between the allies, in which the interests of the Mahrattas should be conciliated,” 
and desired the necessary measures for the removal of Tippoo's family to Vellore, 
which was to be their future residence. “ The details,” it is said, “ of this painful 
but indispensable measure cannot be intrusted to any person more likely to 
combine every office of humanity with the prudential precautions required by the 
occasion, than Colonel Wellesley; and I therefore commit to his discretion, 
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A.p. im, activity, and humanity, the whole armngement*' After the arrival of the 
family at Vellore, no “ reasonable expensewas to be spared ** to render their 
habitation suitable to their former rank and expectations,'* and “a liberal 
pecuniary allowance" was to be given, not exceeding at the utmost, in the 
aggregate, four lacs of pagodas (£160,000) a year. 

AUeged The 7th instruction is in the following terms;—*'1 have learned, with the 

the zenana utmost degree of surprise and concern, that the zenana in the palace of the 

fortreaaure. Searched for treasure some time after the capture of the place: I 

could have wished, for the honour of the British name, that the apartments of 
the women had not been disturbed. In the heat and confusioiiof an assault 
such excesvses are frequently unavoidable; but I shall for ever lament that this 
scene should have been acted long after the contest had subsided, and when the 
whole place had submitted to the superiority of our victoidous arms. If any 
pei*sonal ornaments, or other articles of value, were taken from the women in 
that unfortunate moment, I trust that the commander-in-chief will make it his 
business to vindicate the humanity of the British character, by using the most 
zealous exertions to obtain a full restitution of the j)roperty in question." The 
outrage so justly censured had been committed, though the circumstances were 
not so bad as the governor-general imagined. In an answer written immediately 
after the receipt of the instruction, the commissioners say—“We feel great 
satisfaction in being able to assure your lordship that before the zenana was 
searched for treasure separate apartments were prepared for the ladies, and no 
precaution omitted to secure them from the possibility of being exposed to any 
inconvenience. No treasure was found in the zenana, nor was any article 
whatever conveyed from thence." 

The psirti. The abovo instructions w’^ere immediatel}^ followed by the transmission of 
the draft of a treaty, usually called the “Partition Treaty of Mysore," and 
entitled, “Treaty for strengthening tlie alliance and friendship subsisting 
between the English East India Company Behauder, his highness the Nabob 
Nizam ud Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and the Peishw’a Row Pundit Purdhan 
Behauder, and for effecting a settlement of the dominions of the late Tippoo 
Sultan." This treaty, to which the Company and the Nizam were the only 
parties, was concluded on the 22d of June, 1799, tlje Mysore commissioners 
acting as representatives of the governor-general, and Meer Allum as repre¬ 
sentative of the Nizam. It consisted of ten articles, and proceeds on the 
preamble that a war, rendered necessaiy by the unprovoked hostility of Tippoo, 
and his attempt “to evade the just demands of satisfaction and security,” 
having terminated in “the reduction of the capital of Mysore, the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan, the utter extinction of his power, and the unconditional submission 
of his people," and the allies having “resolved to use the power which it hath 
pleased Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purpose of obtaining 
reasonable compensation for the expenses of the war, and of establishing perma- 
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nent security and genuine tranquillity for themselves and their subjects, as well a.i). 1799. 
as for all the powers contiguous to their respective dominions/' had concluded 
a treaty '‘according to the under-mentioned articles, which, by the blessing of 
God, shall be binding on the heim and successors of the contracting parties, as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure/' 

The 1st article specified the teiritories which were to be ceded to the Com- Territorial 

caasioiia to 

pany, and the 2d article those which were to be ceded to the Nizam. The thaCom- 
estimated annual revenue of each, as fixed by the valuation adopted in the 
treaty of 1792, amounted to 537,170 canteria pagodas, equivalent, at the rate 
of three rupees to a pagoda, to £161,151. In addition to this common aggre¬ 
gate, the Company received to the value of £72,000 as the provision the}'' 
undertook to pay for the families of Hyder and Tippoo; and the Nizam, in like 
manner, £21,000 for the pemonal jaghire granted within liis share to Kummer- 
u-Deen, who was to fix his future residence at Gurramconda. The Company's 
districts comprehended on the west tlie whole of Canara, extending along the 
coast from the vicinity of Goa southward to Cannanore, where it joined their 
territory of Malabar, and on the south-west, south, and east, the district of 
Wynaad, forming a southern continuation of the Rajah of Coorg’s territory, 
nearly the whole of the Mysore tenitory south of tlie 12th degi'ee of latitude, 
and two considerable tracts on the east, " together with the heads of all the 
passes leading fi’om the territory of the late Tippoo Sultan to any part of the 
possessions of the English East India Company Behauder, of its allies or tribu¬ 
taries situated below the Ghauts on either coast, and all forts situated near to 
and commanding the said passes." The effect of these annexations was to give 
the Company continuous possession from sea to sea across the southern part of 
the peninsula, and comj)letely to inclose the table-land of Mysore on all sides 
except the north. The Nizam’s share lay on the north-east, and included the 
districts of Gooty, Gurrumconda, and part of the district, but not the fort, of 
Chitteldroog. But the 3d article made an important addition to the acquisitions 
of the Company, by conveying to them, “ in full right and sovereignty for ever,” 
the fortress of Seringapatam, and the island on which it is situated. 

Article 4th was in the following terms:—"A se])arate government shall be Restoration 

® ^ ° of the old 

established in Mysore; and for this purj)ose it is stipulated and agreed that Myaorody- 
Maharajah Mysore ICistna Rajah Oodmver Behauder, a descendant of the 
ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the teivitory hereinafter described, upon 
the conditions hereinafter mentioned." Cham Raj, the last pageant Rajah of 
Tanjore, having died of the small-pox, Tippoo deemed it unnecessary to continue 
the farce of nominating a successor. His son, who was now to be placed upon 
the musnud, was a child, according to Sir John Malcolm, only three, and 
according to Colonel Beatson, five years of age. His mother died a fortnight 
after his birth; but both his paternal grandmother, said to be ninety-six years 
of age, and his maternal gi’andfather were alive, as well as various other members 
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of his family. The Bralimin, Pumeah, who had been the chief financial minister 
of Tippoo, had so readily given in his adhesion to the new arrangements, and 
was known to be possessed of so much ability, that he was appointed his dewan. 
When the Mysore commissioners had their first interview with the rajah's 
family, they found them in what Beatson calls ** a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the strongest compassion." Thus suddenly called 
from a hovel to a throne, it is easy to understand that they gladly promised 
compliance with every condition under which they were to hold their new 
dignity, and were full of gratitude and joy.'’ Previous to the interview the 
old ranee, the second wife of the lajah, who i*eigned at the Hate of Hyder's 
usurpation, and another lady, who was at once the maternal aunt of the new 
rajah and one of his father’s widows, had addressed a joint letter to the com¬ 
missioners in the following terms:—‘'Your having conferred on our child the 
government of Mysore, Nuggur, and Chitteldroog, with their dependencies, and 
appointed Pumeah to be dewan, has afforded us the greatest happiness. Forty 
years have elapsed since our government ceased. Now you have favoured our 
boy with the government of this country, and nominated Pumeah to be his 
dewan, we shall, while the sun and moon continue, commit no offence against 
your government. We shall at all times consider ourselves as under your 
protection and orders. Your having established us must for ever be fresh in 
the memory of our posterity from one generation to another. Our offspring 
can never forget an attachment to your government, on wdiose support we shall 
depend." The sentiments and feelings thus expressed furnish the key to the 
-policy which the governor-general had adoi)ted. In a letter to the directors he 
says—“ The heir of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, animated by the implacable 
spirit and bold example of his parents, and accustomed to the commanding 
prospect of independent sovereignty, and to the splendour of military glory, 
might deliberately hazard the remnant of his hereditary possessions in pursuit 
of so proud an object as the recovery of that vast and powerful empire which 
for many years had rendered his ancestons the scourge of the Carnatic, and the 
terror of this quarter of India." On the otlier hand, “ the heir of the Rajah of 
Mysore, if placed on the thrcme, must feel "that his continuance in that station 
depends on tlie stability of the new settlement in all its parts; it must, there¬ 
fore, be his interest to unite with cordiality and zeal in every effort necessary 
to its harmony, efficiency, and vigour. The effect of such an arrangement of 
the affairs of Mysore would not be limited to the mere destniction of the hostile 
power which menaced our safety; in the place of that power would be substi¬ 
tuted one whose interest and resources might be absolutely identified with our 
own; and the kingdom of Mysore, so long the source of calamity or alarm to 
the Carnatic, might become a new barrier of our defence, and might supply 
fresh means of wealth and strength to the Company, their subjects, and allies." 

After all the curtailments, the territories left to Mysore were larger than 
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they had been under the rajah’^ ancestors, and formed a compact continuous a.d. ndo. 
kingdom, yielding an estimated revenue of 1,374,076 canteria pagodas, equal 
to £412,222. The conditions under which the new rajah was to hold his Extent of 
territories were specified in what is called the Subsidiary Treaty of Seringa- 
patain,"' to which only the Company and the rajah were parties. It bound the 
rajah to receive a military force for the defence and security of his highness’s 
dominions,’* and to pay for it to the Company “ the annual sum of seven lacs of 
star pagodas ” (£280,000). In the event of war, the rajali was to contribute 
towaids the discharge of the increased expense such a sum to the governor- 
general, “ to bear a just and reasonable proportion to the actual net revenues of 
his said highness.” To provide against any failure in the funds for payment, it 
was stipulated that whenever the governor-general should ‘‘have reason to 
apprehend such failure,” he should have “ full power and right either to intro¬ 
duce such ordinances and regulations as he shall deem expedient for the internal 
management and collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any 
other brancli and department of the government of Mysore, or to assume and 
bring under the direct management of the servants of the said Company 
Behauder, such part or parts of the territorial possessiohs” of the rajah as shall Tenure by 
appear to him “necessary to render the funds efficient and available either in waMobe 
peace or in war.” In no case, however, was the rajah's “actual receipt of annual 
income, arising out of his territorial revenue,” to be “ less than the sum of one 
lac of star pagodas (£40,000), together with one fifth part of the net revenues 
of the whole of the teriitories ceded to him."' The rajah was further taken 
bound “ to abstain from any interference in the affairs of any state in alliance ” 
with the Company, or “of any state whatever;” to hold no communication or 
correspondence with any foreign state without the previous knowledge and 
sanction of the Company; “ not to suffer, even for a day, any European foreigners 
to remain within the territories now subjected to his authority, unless by con¬ 
sent of the Company;” and to leave the Company at liberty to garrison, in 
whatever manner they may judge proper, such fortresses within Mysore as 
might seem to them advisable. Finally, the rajah gave his promise “ to ])ay at 
all times the utmost attention to such advice as the English government shall 
occasionally judge it necessary to offer to him, with a view to the economy of 
his finances, the better collection of his revenues, the administration of justice, 
the extension of commerce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture, and industry, 
or any other objects connected with his highness’s interests, the happiness of 
his people, and the mutual welfare of both states.” A glance at the above 
stipulations is sufficient to show that the rajah was made a sovereign only in 
name, and that the government of his territoiles was henceforth entirely vested 
in the Company. As Seringapatam had been appropriated by the Company, 
it was necessary to select a new residence for, the rajah. Mysore, the ancient 
Ciipital, was fixed upon; and, on the 30th of June, the ceremony of placing the 
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child on the musnud was performed by General Harris, in presence of the 
commissioners and a vast concourse of Hindoos, who rent the air with their 
acclamations, a royal salute from the fort of Seringapatam, and volleys of 
musketry from his majesty's 12tli regiment. It is rather amusing to hear 
Beatson talking of the deporfment of the young prince, a child of three or at 
most five years of age, as having been, during the ceremony, highly proper." 
The investiture of Purneah as dewan was afterwards performed. Colonel Bairy 
Close had previously obtained from the governor-general the appointment of 
resident at Mysore, an office for which he was considered peculiarly qualified by 
“ extraordinary talents, proficiency in the native languages, an4 experience in 
the native manners and customs.'’ 

In the partition treaty of Mysore there was an article to which attention 
has not yet been paid. In addition to the territories which were appropriated 
to the rajah, and the shares obtained by the Company and the Nizam, a tract 
in the north-west, yielding an annual revenue of 203,957 canteria pagodas 
(£79,186), had been reserved. This tract, which was thus equal only to a half 
of each of the other shares, was contiguous to the Mahratta territory. The 
object of reserving it is explained in the 7th article, by which it was agreed that 
although the peishwa “ has neither participated in the expense or danger of the 
late war, and therefore is not entitled to share any of the acquisitions made by 
the contracting parties (the Company and the Nizam), yet, for the maintenance 
of friendship and alliance," certain specified districts “ shall be reserved, for the 
purpose of being eventually ceded to the said peishwa.” This cession, however, 
was to be iiiade only provided the peishwa “ shall accede to the present treaty 
in its full extent, within one month from the day on wliich it shall be formally 
communicated to him by the contracting parfies;” and provided, also, ^‘he shall 
give satisfaction" to the Company and the Nizam “with regard to certain 
points now depending " between them, and also with regard to such points as 
shall be represented to the said peishwa," on the part of the Company, by the 
governor-genera], or the English resident at the court of Poonah. By article 
8t]i it was stipulated that if the peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, 
or to give satisfaction on the points to which the 7th article referred, the districts 
reserved for eventual cession to him should rest jointly in the Company and the 
Nizam, who would either exchange them with the rajah for other districts 
of eqilal value, more contiguous to their respective territories, or otherwise 
airange respecting them. A separate article, appended to the partition treaty, 
provided that, in the event of non-acceptance by the peishwa, the Nizam should 
have two-thirds and the Company the remaining tlprd of the reserved districts. 

The proposed cession to the peishwa was an act of great moderation, and 
even generosity. Wiien the treaty was concluded with the Nizam in 1798, 
the governor-general offered to conclude one of a similar nature with the 
peishwa, who, after some negotiation, evaded the subject, and simply declared 
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that he would faithfully execute subsisting engagements. One of these was to xj). mo. 
take up arms against Tippoo in the event of his attacking any of the parties 
to the tripartite alliance of Lord Cornwallis; and accordingly, when Tippoos co«,iitionai 
proceedings with the French were declared to be equivalent to a declaration of 
war on his part, the peishwa promised to furnish a contingent to act with the 
allies. It was agreed that Purseram Bhow should head this contingent, and a 
British detachment, similar to that furnished in the foimer war, was held in 
readiness to join him Nana Fumavese, who, alter having been imprisoned and 
obliged to save himself by flight, had again become prime minister, was favour¬ 
able to the British connection, and urged Bajee Bow to fulfil his engagement; 
but the influence of Dowlut Row Scindia, who was hostile to that connection, 
prevailed, and the Mahratta contingent never took the field. At one time, 
indeed, it seemed more than probable that if it did take the field it would be 
not to oppose but to assist Tippoo, who had sent thirteen lacs of rupees to 
Poonah, and seemed on the eve of effecting a Mahratta alliance. The rapidity 
and success with which the war was carried on disconcerted this scheme, and 
the peishwa, to save appearances, affected the utmost joy when he heard of the 
capture of Seringapatam. Such was the state of matters when a considerable 
portion of Mysore, contiguous to the Mahratta territory, was conditionally 
offered to be annexed to it. After protracted discussion the conditions were 
declined, and the reserved territory was shared between the Company and the 
Nizam in the proportions which had been previously arranged. 

Shortly alter the capture of Seringapatam, the district of Bednore, in the navagea of 
north-west of the Mysore territory, was disturbed by an adventurer of the wangh. 
name of Dhoondia Waugh. When in the service of the Patau or Afghan 
Nabob of Savanore, he had made incursions into Tippoo's dominions, till he 
was made prisoner and carried to Seringapatam. A forcible conversion made 
him a Mahometan, and he became one of Tippoo’s soldiers. For some mis¬ 
conduct, or on some ground of suspicion, he had again been imprisoned, and 
was found in one of the dungeons when Seringapatam was stormed. The 
soldiers, knowing nothing of his character, set him at liberty. He fled imme¬ 
diately, and made a very ungrateful return to his deliverer. Being joined 

by some of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry, he took the direction of Bednore. There 
his numbers considerably increased, and several of the principal phices of the 
district, owing to the treachery of the commandants, fell into his hands. He 
immediately laid the country under contribution, devastated the finest parts of 
it, and spread general consternation by numerous acts of rapine and murder. 

At length, on the 21st of July, Colonel Dalrymple, with a light corps of cavalry 
and native infantr}^ moved against him from Chitteldroog, and having over¬ 
taken a party of his banditti, nearly exterminated it, refusing quarter, for the 
purpose of making a severe example. Dhoondia proceeding westward, crossed 
the Toombudra, and was followed by Colonel Dalrymple, who on the 30th of 
Vou II. I7d 
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July took Huictyhur, on the east bank of that river. Meanwhile Colonel 
Stevenson, advancing with a light corps fn)m another direction, took Simoga by 
aasault on the 8th of August. Both corps having now effected a junction, 
Colonel Stevenson, as senior officer, assumed the command. Dhoondia, who 
had encamped in a strong position near the fort of Shikarpoor, was driven with 
considerable loss across a small river in his rear, and after the fort had been 
taken by assault, was pursued so closely, that be sought refuge within the 
Mahratta frontier. He might have been overtaken and destroyed, had not 
Colonel Stevenson's instructions expressly prohibited him froip giving umbrage 
to the Mahrattas, by entering their territory. Tranquillity was thus restored 
to Bednore, and as Dhoondia was shortly after attacked by Dhoij^oo Punt 
Grokla, a Mahratta chief, who deprived him of his elephants, camels, bullocks, 
and guns, it was hoped that he had been rendered incapable of future mischief. 
He was destined, however, as will afterwards be seen, to give new trouble. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Disputed succession in Tanjore—New settlement of this country—Proceedings in regard to Surat— 
Deposition of the Nabob of Arcot—Proceedings in Oude—Subsidiary treaty with the Nizam— 
Expedition to Egypt. 

^ arriving at Madras on his outward voyage, Lord Morningtou, 
as has been mentioned, spent a shoi*t time in endeavouring 
to induce the Nabob of Arcot to remedy the defects of the 
arrangement made with liis father by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, 
and in finally settling a disputed succession in Tanjore. He 
failed in the former object j the proceedings in regard to the latter will now be 
detailed. 

Tuljajee, Rajah of Tanjore, died in 1786, leaving a half-brother, Ameer Sing, 
and an adopted son, Serfojee or Sarbojee, the latter under the guardianship of 
the celebrated missionary, Swartz. Both claimed the succession, and appealed 
to the Madras government. Ameer Sing denied his brother’s right to cut him 
out of the succession by adopting a son, and moreover maintained that the 
adoption itself was, from the want of some essential requisites, null and void. 
For Serfojee, who was only a boy of about ten years of age, it was pleaded 
both that the adoption was valid and tlmt Ameer Sing was illegitimate. To 
settle these points, several questions were submitted to learned pundits. Their 
answers were favourable to Ameer Sing, who was accordingly preferred. He 
was a man of bad character, and behaved in a way which made it doubtful if 
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he were of sound mind Possibly all this might have been overlooked had he a.d. itm. 
yielded to the demands of the Company instead of imitating tlie nabob, and 
refusing like him to enter into an agreement for the assignment of his revenues. Di«imted 
Meanwhile, doubts arose as to the soundness of the opinion given by the inTanjo^. 
pundits, and it was proposed as a kind of compromise, and a check on Ameer 
Sing's proceedings, that Serfojee should be declared his presumptive heir. 

This was strongly objected to by Mr. Swartz, who, in consequence of Ameer 
Sing’s outrageous treatment of Serfojee and the late rajah’s widows, had been 
permitted and assisted by the presidency to bring them to Madras. In a letter 
addressed to Sir Charles Oakley, the governor, on 27th January, 1793, he thus 
expressed his views:—'‘When I heard that the honourable board was resolved to 
proclaim Seifojee, the adopted son of the late Rajah of Tanjore, presumptive 
heir of the present rajah, and that he was to succeed him in case the 
present rajah should die without having a son born of his lawfully 
married wife (for that seems to be the meaning of the word presumptive heir), 
the following thoughts occurred to my mind, which I beg leave to disclose to 
your honour. I thought if Serfojee is proclaimed presumptive successor or heir 
to the throne of Tanjore, then he stands a poor, or perhaps no chance at all, of 
inheriting the country, for 

"His excellency the present rajah is but forty thi’ee years old, and is now 
marrying one, or as some say two wives—he may therefore have a son. But if serfojco. 
he does not have a son, he may take an infant, declaring him to be his own 
son, born of his wife; his hatred and jealousy of Serfojee makes this conjecture 
very probable. The same has been done at Tanjore by Aperoop, the lawful 
but baiTen wife of Serfojee Rajah. Or the present rajah may adopt another 
man’s son. This is more than a conjecture; he has already declared it to be 
his intention, being resolyed to adopt Nana Sahib’s son. This Nana Sahib is 
the son of a concubine.” In the subsequent part of the letter, Mr. Swaitz 
argues that the present rajah, having no legal right to the throne, was not 
entitled to dispose of it in any way. "Can he give away that wliich is not his 
own? and shall an error once committed to the prejudice of the lawful heir be 
continued, so as to supersede the true and lawful heir for ever, or annihilate 
his riglit? It may be said that it would reflect on the decision formerly made 
in favour of the present rajah; but in my humble opinion that decision was 
conditional, suppo.sing the justice of the opinions given by the pundits; but as 
their opinion is found to be ill grounded, the decision built upon it, one might 
think, would cease to be valid.” 

Ijord Cornwallis acknowledged that Mr. Swartz’s sentiments, in addition 
to other circumstances, had made him veiy doubtful of Ameer Sing’s right, while 
he was entirely persuaded of his personal unworthiness. He considered it 
necessary, however, "to proceed with great circumspection and delicacy in 
impeaching a right that has been sanctioned by a solemn decision, passed in 
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consequence of the answera that were made by fifteen pundits to the questions 
that were referred to them," and therefore only recommended that at present 
Serfojee should be proclaimed presumptive lieir to the throne, and that in the 
mean1|me the question of right should again be opened up, by submitting the 
substance of the questions formerly considered by the Tanjoi*e pundits to other 
pundits at Calcutta and Benares. Their opinion was contrary to that formerly 
given, and Sir John Shore having infonned the directors that he concurred in 
it, they formally decided in Seifojee's favour. Still the final steps were not 
taken when Lord Mornington arrived. After an investigation at Madras, the 
first act of his administi’ation in Bengal was to lodge a minute declaring his 
belief that Serfojee was the lawful heir, and his determination forthwith to 
place him on the rnusnud. This was only an act of justice, though ft is need¬ 
less to deny that policy, fully as much as justice, prompted to it. Ameer Sing 
had been twelve yeai-s in possession when he was deposed to make way for 
Serfojee, whose greatest recommendation to the governor-general and the Com¬ 
pany undoubtedly was, that he was not in a condition to refuse any terms that 
might be dictated to him. Accordingly, by a treaty dated 25th October, 1709, 
he was taken bound to resign the whole administration, civil and military, into 
the hands of the Company, and rest satisfied with a nominal sovereignty, and a 
pension of a lac of star pagodas (£40,000), drawn from the revenues, together 
with one-fifth of the net sum drawn from the remainder. 

An aiTangement similar to the above was shortly afterwards made in regard 
to Surat. In 1759, when this important town, in which the Company had long 
possessed a factory, was suffering by a state of anarchy, they were induced to 
attack the castle, and succeeded in gaining possession of it. The nabob, finding 
it impossible to oust them, entered into a treaty by which a double government 
was established, the Company undertaking the defence, while the nabob 
retained the civil administration. This arrangement was afterwards confirmed 
by the Mogul. Their rights thus derived from the same source were conse¬ 
quently equal, but British influence ultimately established a complete ascen¬ 
dency, and it was jierfectly understood that the nabob could neither be 
appointed nor bo able to retain his ofiSce without the concurrence of the Com¬ 
pany. The expense of maintaining the castle was not met by the revenue set 
apart for it, and various attempts were made to induce the nabob to increase 
it. The plan proposed by the Company, to diminish expense by improving 
the government, was to disband the nabob's undisciplined soldiery, and substi¬ 
tute three of their own battalions to be maintained at the nabob’s expense. 
To this he manifested the greatest repugnance, objecting that his funds were 
not adequate, and that the proposal was a violation of the ti^eaty of 1759. He 
had agreed, however, to make some important concessions, but the treaty was 
not concluded when he died in* January, 1799, His only son, an infant, 
survived him only a few weeks, and the succession was claimed by his brother. 
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The Company, before consenting to recognize him, insisted on new stipnla- A.ni 790 . 
tions in theix* favour, but the utmost that the claimant would agree to give was 
a lac of rupees annually, because the revenue, he averred, would not afford Arbitrary 
more. This sum was deemed insufficient, and the govenior-general cut the rangeraent 
matter short by simply ordering that the nabob should' be displaced, and the ^ ** 
government and revenues be transferred to the Company. The security and 
good government of Surat “can only be attained,^' he said, “by the Company 
taking the entire civil and military government of the city into their own 
hands.'’ This looks very like “ necessity, the tyrant’s plea," and we question 
if his lordsliip improved the plea much by arguing that “the operation of the 
treaty of 1759 ceased on the demise of Mayen-ed>din" (the nabob with whom it 
was made), and “the power of the Mogul, having also become extinct, it follows 
that the Company, not being restricted with respect to the disposal of the office 
of nabob by any specific treaty, are at liberty to dispose of it as they think 
proper." They certainly had the power, but just as certainly they had not the 
right to do it, and there need not, therefore, be any hesitation in saying that 
tlio whole proceeding was characterized by tyranny and injustice. Governor 
Duncan of Bombay made his appearance at Surat with a treaty ready drawn, 
and the nabob had no choice but to sign it. By its terms he devolved the 
whole government on the Company, in return for a pension of a lac of ru 2 >ees 
with a fifth of the net annual revenue secured to himself and his heu’s. 

The Nabob of Arcot’s turn came next, but the arrangement forced upon Nabob 

. , ^ of Arcot >uj- 

him, though similar in kind, was rested on veiy different grounds. Among the cusodof 
papers found in the fort of Seringapatam, were documents which seemed to 
establish a secret correspondence between the nabobs Mahomed Ali and Omdut- 
ul-Ornrah and Tippoo, for objects hostile to the interests of the Company. 

When Tippoo's two sons were earned off as hostages to Madras, they were 
accompanied by his two vakeels or ambassadors, Gholam Ali Khan and Ali 
Reza Khan, who, as may be supposed, made good use of their opportunities, 
and maintained a regular correspondence with their master. Their residence 
at Madras gave them opportunity of frequent intercoui’se with Mahomed Ali 
and his son, and the part of their correspondence detailing what passed during 
this intercourse constituted the main strength of the evidence on which a 
charge of treachery was brought against these nabobs. In addition to this 
correspondence only two other letters were produced, the one from a subsequent 
vakeel of Tippoo at Madras, and the other under a fictitious name, but supposed 
to be from Omdut-ul-Omrah. The most suspicious circumstance connected 
with this coiTespondence was the discovery of a cipher and a key to it. The 
key was found among Tippoo's secret records, and was wiitten in the same hand 
as that in which the letters from the nabob to the government were written; 
at the foot of it was a note by Tippoo's head moonsha, stating it to be from 
Omdut-ul-Omrah. The fictitious names of the qjpher had been used in the 
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A.D. 17M. correspondence, and the meaning of them as ascertained by the key gave 
evidence of the feelings which had dictated the correspondence. Thus the 
English' were designated by the name of teza wareeds or rmv comers, the 
Nizam by that of heech or nothing, and the Mahrattas by that of pooch or 
contemptible. 

luooiwto- The coirespondence in itself was by no means decisive. Much of it was 

tenoy of * 

course Complimentary and probably meant nothing more than figurative and high- 
flown oriental expressions are understood to do. Religion was talked of, and 

Arrot making common cause against the infidels, and hints were given to 

Tippoo as to the necessity of using caution in his intercourse with the French 
and the Malirattas, of doing nothing rashly and biding his time. Nothing 
stronger than this was found, and it must be remembered that even this was 
not brought home to the nabobs, since the statements were not made directly 
by them, but only reported at second hand. On this subject it was justly 
observed by the Persian translator employed by the government:—‘^The 
accuracy of reports from agents, natives of India, to their principals, cannot 
under any circumstances be implicitly relied on; and in one of the reports of 
the vakeels, which contains the substance of a conference between themselves, 
the princes and the nabob, at which Colonel Doveton was present, a speech is 
ascribed to tliat gentleman which is evidently fabricated—a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports; and if the evidence of the 
nabobs' conduct rested solely upon them, the proofs might be considered as 
extremely defective and problematical.” Additional evidence therefore was 
necessary, and no means of obtaining it were omitted. A list of witnesses was 
produced, and Mr. Webbe, secretary to the Madras government, and Colonel 
Barry Close, resident in My.sore, were appointed commissioners to examine 
them. The most important were the two vakeels, who were still living, and 
being now pensioners of the Company could have no interest in concealing the 
truth, after they were assured that hothing which they said would criminate 
themselves, and had on the contraiy an intelligible interest to assist in making 
out a case which they knew that their paymasters were anxious to establish. 
Ali Reza, who was residing at Vellore, was first examined, and in the opinion of 
the commissioners evinced *‘an earnest disposition to develope the truth.” 
Gholam Ali, resident at Seringapatam, impressed them less favourably, and 
seemed even to feign dotage as a means of concealment. Both the vakeels 
testified that the complimentary expressions employed in their reports were, 
conformably to the custom of the coimtry, much exaggerated, and gave other 
evidence which weakened rather than strengthened the proof of criminal inten¬ 
tion in the naboba Several other witnesses were examined, but those of them 
who from their position were most competent so completely failed to establish 
any fact, that the commissioners thought it unnecessary. to record their 
evidence.'' 
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A singular specimen of the lamentable extent to which our judgments are a.d. isoo. 
biassed by our wishes, may be found in the fact, that the leading authorities of 
the Indian government, both abroad and in this country, were ready on this suffideiicj 
imperfect evidence to hold the cluu'ge of treasonable correspondence completely 
proved, and in consequence to blacken the memory of the deceased nabob, and 
take signal vengeance on his successor, who could hardly be said to live, as be 
was pining away under a mortal disease. With nothing but the documents 
before him, and before a single witneas was examined. Lord Mornington had 
evidently made up his mind, and wrote as follows:—“A deliberate consideration 
of the evidence resulting from the whole of these documents has not only con¬ 
firmed in the most unquestionable manner my suspicions of the existence of a 
secret correspondence between the personages already named, but satisfied my 
judgment, that its objects on the part of the Nabob Wallajah (Mahomed Ali) 
and Omdut-ul-Omrah, and especially of the latter, was of the most hostile 
tendency to the British interests. The proofe arising from the papers would 
certainly be sufficient to justify the British government in depriving that 
faithless and ungrateful prince of all means of rendering any part of the 
resources of the territories, which he holds under the protection of the Company, 
subservient to the further violation of hi.s engagements and to the prosecution 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingratitude.” Lord Clive, governor 
of Madras, after the witnesses had been examined, arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion. '"With this strong evidence of internal treachery, and of open opposition 
to our interests in the Carnatic, established by treaty, it is my deliberate 
opinion tluit a further adherence to the letter of the treaty of 1792, while the 
Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah has been and now is perfidiously betraying the spirit 
and substance of the alliance between him and the Company, would be as 
inconsistent with the true principles of public faith, as it would be obviously 
incompatible with the preservation of our just rights and interests. On these 
grounds I have no hesitation in recommending to your lordship the immediate 
assumption of the civil and military government of the Carnatic, under such 
provisions as your lordship may be pleased to authorize for his highness the 
nabob, his highness’s family, and the principal officers of his government.” 

The above letter of Lord Clive was written on the 23d of May, 1800, but a Measures of 
full year elapsed before the final steps were taken. The governor-general had nington ai>- 
intended to proceed to Madras as soon as the season would pennit, and person- thriwme 
ally perform this great act of retributive justice. Circumstances, however, 
occurred which made this impossible, and he directed that Mr. Webbe should 
come to Calcutta, in order that he might obtain the fullest information from 
him before issuing his final arrangements. This delay gave Lord Mornington 
an opportunity of learaing the views of the home authorities on the subject of 
the Mysore correspondence. The Board of Control agreed iirhis lordship’s con¬ 
clusions, and in the measures which he had de<5lared bis intention of adopting. 
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A.D. 1801 . The secret committee of directors not only held the treachery of the correspond¬ 
ence proved, but stated that many other circumstances might in their opinion 
of be urged to strengthen the doubts of the nabob's fidelity to the fundamental 
jiington, in engagements with the Company, and refen-ed particularly to the mode in which 
he had evacuated a fort in 1796, than which, they remarked, ‘'a more decided 
instance of disaffection can scarcely be imagined/’ It would rather seem, how- 
tiiehome that the directors only approved ‘‘of demanding some more certain 

pledges of the fidelity of Omdut-ul-Omrah than the Company then possessed.” 
In fact, it is impossible not to see that the discovery of the Mysore correspond¬ 
ence was held to be most opportune, and that it was determined from the first 
to use it for the purpose of forcing an arrangement, which wa|^ felt to be 
extremely desirable, but to which it had been found impossible to obtain the 
nabob’s assent. But for this the treachery said to have been discovered might 
easily have been overlooked. It was perfectly understood that Mahomed Ali 
and his sons had no real attachment to the Company, and submitted to the 
control exercised over them from necessity, and not from choice. They had 
repeatedly complained of being defrauded of what they called their sovereign 
rights, and there could not be a doubt that they would gladly have availed 
themselves of an opportunity of shaking off a galling yoke. Professor Wilson 
states the case very fairly, when he says in a note to Mills’ History (vol. vi. 
p. 324}):—“It may be admitted that upon the face of the correspondence little 
appeared to convict the nawabs of the Carnatic of actual treachery against the 
British government, yet there can be little difficulty in crediting that they 
entertained hostile sentiments towards it, or that they expressed those senti¬ 
ments to Tippoo’s vakeels. Although, then, the correspondence with Tippoo 
may not substantiate any conspii-acy against the English [)Ower, it is im])Ossible 
to question the inference that is reasonably drawn from it, an inference which 
scarcely required such testimony—that no reliance could be placed upon the 
fidelity or attachment of the nabobs of Arcot.” Thus far Professor Wilson 
states the case with perfect accuracy, but we think he is egregiously in error 
when he adds—“Their political position, and their religious creed, rendered 
them irreconcileable foes, and with this conviction it would have been folly to 
have intrusted them longer with any degree of .political power.” Were this 
apology for the proceeding of the Company well founded, it would follow that 
they were entitled to overthrow and extinguish every native government in 
their vicinity, on the simple ground that political position, and difierence of 
religion, made them irreconcileable foes. Then what is meant by saying that 
the Company had “intrusted” the nabobs with political power? When did the 
Company become the absolute sovereigns of the Carnatic, and when did the 
nabobs begin to hold it under them in trust? Is it not notorious that even in 
an European treaty the Nabob of the Carnatic had been formally recognized ai^ 
a sovereign prince, and that the Company, besides entering into treaties with 
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him on tlmt footing, had proclaimed themselves his vassals, by soliciting and a n. im. 
accepting a jaghire from him? There was indeed much 'Tolly'’ in the inter- 
course of the Company with the nabob, but as tliey had never intrusted him 
"with any degree of jx)litical power," there is no sense in speaking of the 
"folly" of prolonging the trust. 

The arrangement ultimately made with regard to the Carnatic virtually ar- 
acquitted the nabobs of the heaviest charges whicli had been brought against i« regard to 
them. Had they been, as Lord Mornington asserted, prosecuting "despej*ate 
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purposes of treachery and ingratitude," or, as Lord Clive expressed it, "perfidi¬ 
ously betraying the spirit and substance of the alliance," absolute expulsion was 
tlie proper sentence, since the very idea of compounding with traitors was 
absurd. And yet what was the course which it was resolved to follow? To 
begin with negotiation, for the purpose of obtaining a complete resignation of 
tlie civil and military government of the Carnatic to the Company. Could the 
nabob’s consent be obtained, no mention was to l>e made of his guilt, but on 
the contrary he was to be liberally pensioned, and treated as an old and faith¬ 
ful ally. It was only in the event of its being necessary to overcome opposi¬ 
tion, that "the combination of fortunate circumstances" whicli had "revealed 
his correspondence" was to be turned to account, however painful it might be, 
"to expose the humiliating proofs of the ingratitude and treachery ^vith which 
these infatuated princes had acted towards that power which had uniformly 
proved their guardian and protector.” The ultimate result of the proceedings 
was to secure a valuable end by very unworthy means. 

When the final instructions of Lord Mornington reached Madras, it was too 
late to negotiate with Omdut-ul-Omrah. He was on his deathbed, and expired 
on the 15th July, 1801. When his recovery became hopeless, the tranquillity 
VoL. II. 180 
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of hi$ last moments was disturbed by intrigues for the succession mnong the 
different members of the family, and Lord Clive deemed it neoessaiy to take 
military occupation of his palace, for the pui;pose both of preserving order and 
preventing the dilapidation of treasure. Among the claimants to the succession 
Lord Momington liad selected two—the one Ali Hussein, the reputed son of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, and the other Azeem-u-Dowlah, the acknowledged son of his 
younger brother Ameer-ul-Omrah. To the former, and, in the event of refiisal, 
to the latter, the succession was to be offered, on the previous condition of hold¬ 
ing only a nominal sovereignty with^ a liberal pension. Omdut-ul-Omrah by 
his will declared his son Ali Hussein, a youth of eighteen years of age, his heir, 
and appointed Mahomed Nejeeb Kham and Tookee Ali Khan guardians. 
With these two, therefore, a few hours after the death, Mr. Webbe and Colonel 
Close were deputed as commissioners to hold a consultation. It was continued 
for several days without result, the guardians positively declining the terms. 
The commissioners refused to take a final answer from the guardians, and 
demanded an interview with Ali Hussein himself. After many objections it 
was granted, but when it took place he simply referred them to his guardians, 
plainly declaring that ‘*hia counsels and theirs could never be separated.'’ He 
was not to be parted with in this summary way, and the commissioners there¬ 
fore intimated that Lord Clive desired a personal interview, and would for that 
purpose receive him in the tent of the Company's officer commanding the troops, 
which had been stationed at the palace. When the guardians retired to provide ' 
the necessary equipage and accessories, Ali Hussein whispered that they had 
deceived him. During the interview with Lord Clive he made the same state¬ 
ment against the guardians without hesitation, and declared his disapprobation 
of the issue to which matters had been brought by them. The proposal was 
then repeated to him in the most distinct manner, and he declared his readiness 
to accept of it. It was supposed that the whole business was now on the eve 
of being satisfactorily arranged, and the greater, therefore, was the surprise of 
the commissioners when, during an interview on the following day while the 
guardians were present, Ali Hussein retracted everything he had said to Loid 
Clive. A second interview with his lordship in private failed to change 
his resolution. His whole family, he said, had been convened for the purj)Ose 
of assisting his judgment; his resolution was final; he was prepared to meet 
every danger rather than subscribe to the conditions proposed. Further 
negotiation being useless, Lord Clive retired, after intimating to him that ho 
had forfeited all claim to consideration, and must await the extreme measums 
which his conduct had. rendered unavoidable. 

It now only remained to bring forward the other candidate who had gained 
Lord Momington's preference. The first difiiculty was to obtain access to him, 
as he was kept in rigorous a)nfinem^t, and the least hint of his intended 
elevation would probably have cost him his life.. This difficulty was unexpect^ 
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edly removed by the guardians themselves. Becoming impatient of delay they a.d. leoi. 
had of theii* own accord placed Ali Hussein privately on the inusnud, and were 
reported to be preparing to jnepeat the ceremony publicly on the following day. Ajieom-u 
Lord Clive immediately took the necessary steps to prevent them, and by maaeuttbob. 
occupying the palace with the Company’s troops, and removing all the late 
nabob's guards, obtained possession of Azeem-u-Dowlah's person. The sudden 
elevation from a prison to the musnud was too tempting to leave him any 
inclination to demur to the terms, and on the 25tli of July, 1801, Azeem-u- 
Dowlah ascended the musnud with the title of nabob, and a pension of one- 
fifth of the annual revenues, while the Company gained the object for which 
they had long been striving, by becoming vested with the whole civil and 
military government of the Carnatic. 

Mention has been made of the intention of Lord Mornineton to visit 

® aft'airH in 

Madras, and make the settlement of the Carnatic in person. The main cause onde. 
of his being obliged to abandon this intention was the state of affairs in Oude. 

By Lord Teignmouth's treaty, the Company were at liberty to increase the 
force serving in Oude, whenever it might be deemed necessary for the security 
of the contracting parties. The threatened invasion by Eeman Shah, and the 
disordered state of the government under the nabob’s mutinous and ineffective 
military establishment, determined the governor-general to make a laige 
increase of the Company’s, and at the same time effect a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion of the native troops. When the proposal was first made to the nabob, he 
acquiesced in its propriety, but on second thouglits, after finding how much it 
would lessen his consequence with his adherents, he withdrew his assent and 
began to throw every obstacle in the way. 

One of the methods wliich the nabob took to evade the reformation which Pretendwi 

winh of the 

he saw was about to be forced upon him, was to feign a desire to abdicate. trj 
Addressing Colonel Scott, the resident, at an interview, he said “that his mind 
was not disposed to the cares and fatigues of government; that as one of his 
sons would be raised to the inusnud, his name would remain; and that he was 
possessed of money sufficient for his support, and the gratification of all his 
desires in a private station.” At a second interview, he returned to the subject 
of liis abdication, and stated as his motives, “ the refractory and perverse dispo¬ 
sition of the people at large,” the want of zeal and fidelity in the men imme¬ 
diately about his person,” the “arrogance of some of the aumils,*' and “the 
open disobedience of others.” The resident was not blind to the a<lvantag€s 
which the Company might derive from the abdication, but deemed it prudent 
to expostulate with the nabob on the subject, showing him that the remedy of 
the evils was within his own power. “A strong and just administration would,” 
he said, “ insure the obedience of the bulk of his subjects,” and attach them “to 
bis person and government,’' and the “ reform of the militaiy establishment was 
the specific measure that would curb the arro^nce of the aumils.” If he 
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would only “reject the advice of interested favourites, and be guided by the 
impartial and friendly councir' of the governor-general, ‘‘the affairs of his 
government would be conducted with ease to himself, to the acquisition of a 
high reputation, and to the prosperity and happiness of his subjects." As he 
was about to resign, the nabob observed that it was unnecessary to enter on 
the subject of militaiy reform. In this observation the resident acquiesced, and 
in consequence abstained from delivering a letter in which the governor-general 
had explained his views. There was afterwards reason to suspect that the 
delay which he thus gained was one of the main objects which the nabob aimed 
at when he announced his intention to abdicate. He made a grievous mistake 
when lie thus attempted to trifle with Lord Moinington. ^ 

As soon as the proposal of abdication was announced to the governor- 
general, it was so much in accordance with his own wishes that he caused his 
military secretary, after only a week's delay, to communicate with the resident 
respecting it. “ The proposition of the vizier," writes the secretary, “ is preg¬ 
nant with such benefit not only to the Company but to the inhabitants of 
Oude, that his lordship thinks it cannot be too much encouraged, and that 
tliere are no circumstances which shall be allowed to impede the accomplish¬ 
ment of the grand object which it leads to. This object his lordship considers 
to be the acquisition by the Company of the exclusive authority, civil and 
military, over the dominions of Oude.” The formal abdication his lordship did 
not consider necessary to this end. On the contrary, he thought that it might 
cause embarrassment by raising a question of succession; and he therefore pro¬ 
posed a secret treaty, by which the nabob should vest the Company in the civil 
and military establishment of the country, and in which his sons should be “no 
further mentioned than may be necessary for the purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision." In regard to the treasures and jewels left by the late 
nabob, the governor-general, on Sadat All's agreeing to the above aiTangement, 
would have “little difficulty in allowing his excellency to appropriate" them, 
under deduction of arreara of subsidy and of any other debts due to the 
Company. 

A treaty embodying the above stipulations was forwarded to the resident, 
and on being submitted to the nabob was perused by him with great apparent 
calmness. He put some questions as to the authority which was to remain with 
his successor, and on being told that the plan did not provide for a successor, 
asked “whether a family, which had been established for a number of years, 
was to abandon the sovereignty of its hereditary dominions." The resident 
could only refer to the ample provision made for the comfort and independence 
of that family. The impi*essioii left upon him is thus described:—“ From this 
conversation I can hardly venture to draw any conclusion, and shall therefore 
only observe, that though his excellency is perfectly master of concealing his 
passions, yet if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance to the basis of 
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the treaty, he could scarcely have disguised it under smiles and an unaltered 
countenance.'’ Whether the professed desire to abdicate had been mere pretence, 
or the intimation that, if he should abdicate he must not expect to take with 
him the whole of his accumulated wealth, had induced him to abandon an inten¬ 
tion once really entei’tained, it is certain that he soon began to retract. A few 
days after the above intervievr the < resident was waited upon by the nabob, 
whose views appeared to have undergone a considerable change. After some 
preliminary remarks, wrote the resident, “ his excellency proceeded to declare, 
that the proposition offered by your lordship was so repugnant to his 
feelings—departed so widely, in a most essential point, from the principle 
on which he wished to relimpiish the government, and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and odium, that he could 
never voluntarily subscribe tf) it. The sovereignty of these dominions had 
been in the family near a hundred years, and the transfer of it to the Com¬ 
pany, under the stipulations proposed by your lordshij), would in fact be a sale 
of it, for money and jewels; that every sentiment of respect for the name of 
his ancestors, and every considemtioii for his postenty, combined to preclude 
him from assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his personal 
ease and advantage.” His ultimate proposition was that he should appoint his 
successor; when this was objected to, he concluded with saying, that “he was 
ready to abandon his design of retirement, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” On being reminded that the military refonn would still be 
necessary, the nabob observed “that the reform of his miliUiry establishment 
upon the principles proposed by your lordship would annihilate his authority 
in his own dominions.” 

Lord Mornington, suspecting that “his excellency’s principal, if not sole view 
in the late transaction, lias been to ward off the refonn of his military establish¬ 
ment,” declared himself “extremely disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity of 
his conduct,” and determined t<» lose no time in enforcing his own plan of mili¬ 
tary reform. By the treaty concluded by Lord Teignmouth, tlie whole defence 
of Oude was undertaken by the Company. The amount payable by the nabob 
as subsidy was, under ordinary circumstances, fixed at seventy-six lacs, but if it 
should at any time become necessary to increase the Company’s troops beyond 
13,()()() men, the subsidy was to be proportionably increased. The necessity 
of an increase was, apparently by the letter, an<l unquestionably by the spirit 
of the treaty, left to the decision of the Company, and on this ground the gov¬ 
ernor-general held that they were entitled, without consulting the nabob, to 
burden him with the permanent payment of troops to any extent which they 
might choose to consider necessary. In the present instance, the number which 
the governor-general resolved to send fixed an additional burden of £500,000 
sterling on the revenue of Oude, and made the whole sum permanently payable 
as subsidy amount to one crore and twenty-six lacs, or rather more than a 
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A.D. im. million and a quarter pounds sterling (£1,260,000). Orders were accordingly 
given to move the troops forthwith to such points within Oude as might seem 
Oftermitia- advisable, giving due notice to the nabob of the augmentation, and ^'calling 
govi#mor- upon his excellency to adopt the I'equisite measures for the regular payment of 
‘ the additional force.” On being informed by the resident that the troops were 
on their march, the nabob “entreated that no actual steps might be taken for 
their actual march into his dominons,” till he had an opportunity of submitting 
to his consideration a paper which he was then engaged in drawing up, and 
some propositions which he had to offer. The resident told him that “it was 
totally impossible to delay the march of the troops, but that as it would require 
a day or two to anange a place for their distribution; if bis exceljincy would 
in that space come forward in an unreserved manner with any specific proposi¬ 
tions,” he (the resident) would judge what weight to allow them, and how far 
they would authorize him to suspend the progress of tlie corps. The nabob 
having observed that he had not consented to the augmentation, and been told 
that the govenior*general considered himself the proper judge of its necessity, 
made tlie following reply:—**If the measure is to be carried into execution, 
wheUier with or without my approbation, there was no occasion for consult¬ 
ing me.” 

The nabob’ll On the 14th of January, 1800, ten days after the above interview, the nabob 

stmnce. put into the hands of the riesident a paper in which he reminded him that the 
proposed plan had never received his approbation or acquiescence, and objected 
to it on various grounds, such as the thousands of people whom it would 
deprive of their subsistence, and the serious commotion which the disbanding 
of the native troops would in all probability produce in the capital. He con^ 
eluded, however, witli saying, that from dread of his lordship's displeasure, and 
with the sole view of pleasing him, he was compelled to assent to the introduc¬ 
tion of the plan. On the 18th of January, the resident tiansmitted to the 
governor-general another paper or memorial which the nabob had delivered to 
him on the 11th, and in which the whole question was argued witli consider¬ 
able ability. Refemng to the 2d article of the treaty, he remarks:—“On my 
accession to the musnud, the force designed for tlie defence of those dominions 
was increased beyond what it had been on any former period; whilst on my 
part 1 agreed to defray the expense of the said augmentation.^ But in no part 
of the said aii.icle is it written or hinted, that after the lapse of a number of 
years, a ftu'ther permanent augmentation should take place.” On the 7th article 
he remaiks, that after the conclusion of the treaty “no further augmentation is 
to be made, excepting in cases of necessity; and that the increase is to be 
proportioned to the emergency, and endure but as Imng as the necessity exists. 
An augmentation of troops without existing necessity, and making me answer- 
able for the expense attending flie increase, is inconastent with the treaty, and 
seems inexpedient.” Quoting a part q£ the 17tb aitiole, whidi stipulated that 
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'*the nabob shall possess full authority over his household affairs, his hereditary a.d.i»oi. 

dominions, his troops, and his subjects," he asks, “Where is my authority over .. 

my household affairs, over my hereditaiy dominions, over my troops, and over 
my subjects,” should the management of the amy be taken from under my 
direction? 

Some of the above arguments were not easily answered, and the governor-wor 
general found means of dispensdng with the necessity of it. His letter, to which treats the 
the paper purported to be an answer, was attested b}’' the govemor-generars mohrtram^ 
seal and signature. The reply ought, according to established usage, to have 
been executed with equal solemnity. The paper was therefore returned to the 
resident with instructions to replace it in the hands of the nabob, and at the 
same time inforai him, that “the mode adopted in the present instance by his 
excellency, of replying to a public letter from the governor-general, attested by 
his lordship’s seal and signature, and written on a subject of the most momen¬ 
tary (momentous?) concern to the mutual interests of the Company and of his 
excellency, besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the occasion, is 
highly deficient in the respect due from his excellency to the first British 
authority in India.” It was added, that “if in formally answering his lord- 
ship's letter, his excellency should think proper to impeach the honour and 
justice of the British goveinment in similar terms to tliose employed in the 
paper delivered to you on the 11th, the governor-general will then consider 
how such unfounded calumnies and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
arguments deserve to be noticed,” 

It cannot be necessary to continue the detail of this altercation. The nabob, The nabob 

, , , intimidAteil 

after interposing some impediments to the execution of the governor-generars 
plan, was intimidated by a letter, in which he was charged with pursuing a 
course “nearly equivalent to positive hostility,” and told that “perseverance in 
so dangerous a course” would leave “no other alternative than that of consi¬ 
dering all amicable engagements” between him and the Company “ to be dis¬ 
solved.” Thus menaced, he saw the necessity of giving way, and by the end of 
February, 1800, paid the money demanded on account of the additional troops. 

When the nabob subsequently complained of the difficulty he found in making 
these payments, the governor-general, in a letter dated 22d January, 1801, and 
addressed to the resident, rejoined:—“If the alarming crisis be now approacliing 
in which his excellency can no longer fulfil his engagements to the Company, 
this calamity must be imputed principally to his neglect of my repeated advice 
and earnest representations. The augmented charges might have been amply 
provided for, if his excellency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with 
me in the salutary and economical measure of disbanding bis own undisciplined 
troops. It is now become the duty of the British government to interpose 
efl’ectually for the protection of his interests, as well as those of the Company, 
which are menaced with common and speedy destruction, by the rapid decline 
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A>i). 1801 . of the general resources of his excellency’s dominiona” He concluded with 
declaring, that *‘no effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the 
province of Oude, until the exclusive management of the civil and military 
government of that country shall be transfemd to the Company, under suitable 
provisions for the maintenance of his excellency and his family. No other 
remedy can effect any considerable improvement in the resources of the state, 
or can ultimately secure its external safety and internal peace.” 

^ubmiS* Entertaining these views, the govenior-general could not consistently make 
to him by any proposal which did not embody them, and yet, as if conscious that an 

tho gOVOT^ 

uor-geuemi. attempt to Carry them out by violent methods would expose him to a charge of 
tyranny and injustice, he modified his measures so far as to give hi|p the choice 
of two propositions. The one was to cede his whole dominions to the Com¬ 
pany, reserving to himself and his successors only a nominal sovereignty; the 
other was to cede only as much of his dominions as would yield a revenue equal 
to the whole of the augmented subsidy of which he had been compelled to bear 
the burden. The whole revenue of Glide at this time fell short of two millions 


and a half sterling, and as the subsidy considerably exceeded one million, the onlj 
alternative left to the nabob was to allow himself to be deposed, or to allow 
the Company to seize and appropriate one-half of his dominions, in considera¬ 
tion of their undertaking to defend the other half, and control him in the man¬ 
agement of it. This was in substance the option submitted to the nabob. Can 
we wonder that he complained bitterly, or deny that he complained justly of 
harsh and iniquitous treatment? 

LordMor^* The nabol) had no hesitation in rejecting the first proposition. ''As it is 
ningtoiiB impossible for me with my own hands to exclude myself from my patrimonial 
propoBitioni. advantage should I derive from so doing?)—^tliis therefore 

is a measure which I will never adopt.” To the second proposition he mani¬ 
fested the greatest repugnance, and urged an objection which was never 
answered. By Lord Teignmouths treaty, the Company were entitled on 
failure of payment of the subsidy to take such steps as might seem necessary to 
obtain it. Of course when there was no failure they had no right to inteifere. 
The nabob accordingly argued thus:—" Since I have not in any way delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses of the troops, but have paid 
them with punctuality, where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource?—I expect to derive tlie most substantial profits from bringing into a 
flourishing condition this country, which has so long been in a state of waste 
and ruin. By a separation of territory, my hopes of these substantial profits 
would be entirely cut oft*, and a great loss would accrue. How then can I 
assent to any territorial cession?” Instead of contradicting the statement that 
the kists had been punctually paid, or attempting to answer the argument 
founded upon it, the governor-general satisfied himself with such declamation 
as the following:—"I npw declare to your excellency, in the most explicit 
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terns, that I consider it to be my positive duty to resort to any extremity a.d. i8oi. 
rather than suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the interests of 
your excellency and the honourable Company are exposed, by the continued PereMiiltoiy 
operation of the evils and abuses actually existing in the civil and military 
administration of the pi'ovince of Oude/* To the resident he wrote:—‘‘Any 
further reference to me from Oude is unnecessary. I therefore empower you to 
act under the instructions contained in this letter, without waiting for addi¬ 
tional orders. If, therefore, his excellency should persist in rejecting both 
propositions, you will inform him that any further remonstrance to me on this 
subject will be unavailing; that you are directed to insist upon the immediate 
cession of the territory proposed to be tran.sfeiTed to the Company; and that in 
the event of his excellency’s refusal to issue the necessary orders for that 
purpose, you are authorized to dfrect the British troops to march for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing the authority of the British government within those dis¬ 
tricts.” To this, the ultima ratio to which the governor-general was always 
t(^o ready to resort when dealing with native powers, the nabob could make no 
reply, and after some stipulations which he proposed had been disdainfully 
rejected, he declared that no other alternative was allowed him than that of 
“passive obedience” to whatever measures might be resolved on; “the utmost 
which could be expected from him was passive submission to those measures;” 
his lordship’s power could dispose of “the whole of his territorial possessions, 
and of his treasures;” “he neither had the inclination nor the strength to resist 
it; but he could not yield a voluntary consent to propositions injurious to his 
reputation.” Such were the circumstances under which the Nabob of Oude 
was compelled to conclude a treaty, which extorted from him one-half of his 
territories, and left him, in regard to the other lialf, nothing more than a 
nominal sovereignty. 

Before the an’angements were concluded. Lord Mornington deemed it Mission of 

- , p -I g<»vor- 

necessary to despatch his brother, the Honourable Henry Wellesley (afterwards ixoT-geite' 
Loitl Cowley), on a mission to Lucknow, in the liope that his diplomatic talents, 
combine<l with his near relationship to the governor-general, might enable 
liim to smooth down any difficulties which stiU stood in the way. Mr. W^ellesley 
arrived on the 3d of September, 1801, and on the 5th placed in the hands of 
the nabob a memorial explanatory of the objects of his mission. The alterna¬ 
tive of the two propositions was again tendered to him, and he was invited to 
a renewed discussion of the merits. He consented, but soon gave a peremptory 
rejection of the first proposition, on the ground that it would bring “an ever¬ 
lasting stigma on his name, by depriving a whole family of such a kingdom.” 

Mr. Wellesley and the resident endeavoured to reason him out of this belief, by 
telling him “that his excellency reasoned upon the first proposition as if the 
execution of it deprived him of the possession of the musnud, whereas the true 
extent and meaning of it, and indeed the primavy object, was to establish him- 
VOL. II. ISl 
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A,», i8oj, self and posterity more firmly and securely on the musnud, with all the state, 
^ dignity, and influence/" Can anytiiing be more ludicrous and insulting? Tlie 
of ptopositioii wos that he should cede all his territories in perpetuity to the Com*- 
no».gwe. pany, and bind himself never to reside in them, and the effect of it, he is told, 
will be to establish him and his posterity more firmly and securely in the 
possession of all the state, dignity, and affluence of his exalted station. Had 
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tlie nabob been simple enough to believe this representation and to act upon 
it, would it have been possible to deny that he had been swindled odt of his 
dominions? 

While the nabob positively rejected the one proposition and delayed his 
passive assent to the other, the governor-general lost patience, and caused 
intimation to be made to him that, in the event of further delay, he would not 
even liave the privilege of choosing. The British government would choose for 
liim by selecting the proposition to which he was known to be most repugnant. 
The nabob, now reduced to extremity, only begged to be allowed to depart on 
a pilgrimage, and appoint his son to act for him during his absence. He no 
longer withheld his consent, but he wished not to be present at the execution. 
He gives his reason:—“ I should consider it a disgrace, and it would be highly 
unpleasant to me to show my face to my people here." The indulgence thus 
asked was conceded, and the treaty was signed on the 10th of November, 1801. 
The possession of one-half of the territories of Oude thus passed to the Company 
by a stroke of the pen, and the possession of the other half was so imperfectly 
guaranteed to the nabob that the Company could be at no loss at any future 
time for a plausible pretext for seizing it. It is not unworthy of notice that 
the cession made to the Company included nearly the whole of the territories 
which the naboVs father, Sujah-u-Dowlah, had acquired, partly fn)m the Com- 
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imjiy and partly by their aid, at the cost of about a million sterling. By a a.d. isoi. 
singular reverse of circumstances the Company were able, after having pocketed 
the price, to seize the territories, and thus obtain possession both of price and Hawh term# 
subject Mr. Hastings sold the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, and hired 
out British troops to make an iniquitous conquest with the 1l;VOwed object of 
improving the frontiers of Oude, and interposing it as a barrier/or the protection 
of the Company, and Lord Mornington had now taken possession of all the 
territories thus acquired with the avowed object of interposing the Company as 
a barrier for the protection of Oude. There is too much ground to believe that 
in both cases the avowed •was very different from the real object, and both 
honour and justice were sacrificed to policy. At the same time, how much 
soever the means employed must be reprobated, it is impossible to deny that a 
very great boon was conferred on the inhabitants of the ceded countries when 
they passed from the government of Sadat Ali to that of the Company. Im¬ 
mediately after ratifying the treaty the governor-general provided for the 
settlement of the new territory by establishing a board of commissioners, com- 
])osed of three civil servants of the Company, presided over by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley as lieutenant-governor. 

Before the conclusion of the treaty the governor-general had set out on a 
tour to the north, and was at Benai’es when the treaty was sent to him for the nabob 
ratification. In a previous pai"t of the journey a letter airived from Mr. Wei- 
lesley, intimating that the nabob had some thoughts of imitating the example 
of his predecessor, and supplying the deficiencies of his revenue by plundering 
the begum his grandm()ther. As *Mr. Hastings had sanctioned a similar pro¬ 
ceeding, and drawn large sums by means of it, the Nabob of Oude, who had 
himself no scruples on the subject, imagined that the present governor-geneml 
would be equally unscrupulous, and proposed that, in the event of the territorial 
cession being carried out, he should be permitted in this way to compensate 
liimself. The begum, who had a suspicion of the treatment which her grandson 
was prepaiing for her, endeavoured to avert it by not only soliciting the pro¬ 
tection of the British goveniment, but offering to constitute the Company her 
heir. The legality of such a proceeding was more than doubtful; but the 
governor-general, while admitting as a general rule ‘‘ the justice and policy of 
preventing the transfer of individual property by gift or testament to a foreign 
state,” held that there were peculiarities in the position of the begum which 
might justify the Company in accepting the legacy. Any doubt which he 
might have had on the subject was removed by the above proposal of the 
nabob, to which his lordship, instead of imitating the unworthy example which 
• Mr. Hastings had set him, ordered his secretary to return the following indig¬ 
nant answer:—“ The inclination manifested by his excellency the vizier in the 
form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant-colonel Scott*s proposal for a terri¬ 
torial cession, to degrade and despoil the mos^ distinguished characters of his 
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femily and his ootfrir--a design, t3K)ngh under some degree of disguise, particu¬ 
larly diredied io the begum—^and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British imme to such unwarrantable acts of proscrip¬ 
tion, have given additional weight in his lordship^s mind to the arguments 
above detailed, aind have determined bis lordship not only to acquiesce in the 
begum's proposal to its full extent, if it should be revived on her part, but to 
encourage her highness to renew her proposition at the earliest period of time, 
and by every justifiable means/' 

Mr. Wellesley, in the course of his duties as lieutenant-governor of the 
ceded districts, had his attention called to the position of the Nabob of Fur- 
ruckabad, who was a tributary of Oude, and had now, in conseqy^ence of the 
territorial cession, become a tributary of the Company. His territory, forming 
part of the fertile tract of the Doab, extended for about 150 miles along the 
right or western bank of the Ganges, and yielded a revenue of above ten lacs 
(£100,000). While subject to Oude the nabob had been under the special 
protection of the Company, and he naturally expected that when his allegiance 
was entirely transferred to it his position would be improved. Tlie succession 
had devolved upon him in consequence of the murder of his father by hivS 
eldest son. He was then too young to undertake the government, and a regent 
had been appointed; but the young nabob %va8 now approaching majority, and, 
as he had always had a dislike to the regent, he was in hopes of being permitted 
to take the administration into his own hands. Mr. Wellesley, as lieutenant- 
governor, had fixed his residence at Bareilly. Hither the nabob and the regent 
repaired with a view to a new arrangement.* The regent arrived first, and took 
the opportunity of an interview to give the nabob a very bad character. This 
would not have told much against him; but, unfortunately for him, the gover¬ 
nor-general had adopted a policy which he was detennined to follow whenever 
he found it not absolutely impracticable. This was to pension the native ruler, 
as he had done in Tanjore and attempted to do in Oude, and assume the whole 
civil and military government in name of the Company. When this plan was 
submitted to the nabob, he requested that it should be put in writing, and after 
perusing it gave utterance to his feeling in the following terms:—“ When I 
was in hopes that I should be put in possession of the country and property, 
this proposition is made to me. I am totally at a loss what to do. If I deliver 
over the country to the English government, all my relations and my neighbours, 
and all the nobility of Hindoostan will say that I have been found so unfit by 
the English government that they did not think it proper to intrust me with 
the management of such a country, and I shall never escape for many genera¬ 
tions from the sneers of the people. If, on the contrary, I say anything in 
disobedience to your orders, it will be against all rules of submission and 
propriety." In this dilemma he proposed that the English government should 
make one of its own servants superintendent of revenue, with power to send 
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his agents into the villages and act along with the Furruckabad csolleetors. aj>. isw. 
By this means, he said, “ your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved throughout Hindoostan.” Mr. Wellesley, acting under the Arbitrary 
instructions of the governor-general, turned a deaf ear tC these remonstrances, oftue 
and the nabob was compelled to submit to all the disgrace he had so earnestly 
deprecated, and cede his tenitories in perpetuity to the Company in return for 
a pension. Before the settlement of the teriitorial cessions in Oude was com¬ 
pleted, it was necessary to have recourse to arms in order to reduce a refractory 
zemindar of the name of Bagwunt Sing, who maintained an army of 20,000 
men. He had two strongholds, Bidgeghur and Sasanee, both of which stood 
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sieges and made a good defence; Sasanee, in particular, situated on the route 
from Agra to Alighur, repulsed a premature assault, and was not evacuated by 
its garrison till the siege was undertaken by the commander-in-chief in person 
and the approaches had been regularly advanced to the distance of 200 yards. 

In March, 1802, the settlement having been completed, the board of commis¬ 
sioners for Oude was dissolved, and Mr. Wellesley shortly after sailed for Europe. 

The governor-general, amid the numerous subjects which occupied his Mission ^ 
attention in India, looked beyond its limits, and engaged in various measures cabooi. 
which, while they were intended to give additional security to the Indian 
government, had a direct bearing on European politics. The earliest of these 
measures was the mission of Captain Malcolm to the court of Persia towards 
the end of 1799. The object was to enter into political and commercial treaties 
with the shah, by which the general interests of Great Britain might be pro¬ 
moted, and, at the same time, encourage him to make a diversion in Cabooi, 
which would give Zeman Shah sufficient occupation at home, and oblige him 
to abandon his schemes of conquest in India. , This mission, from the ability 
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with which it was conducted, and the int^i'esting account -vvdiich Sir John 
Malcolm has pven of it, acquired a considei^able degree of celebrity; but, from 
various causes, the brilliant results at one time anticipated from it were not 
realised, Tlie next foreign measure of imjprtance projected by the governor- 
general was an expedition against the Mauritius. The French privateers 
which found an asylum there had, since the commencement of the war, been 
most destructive to British commerce, and nothing promised to be more effica¬ 
cious in suppressing their depredations than the capture of their place of 
I’endezvous. With this view an armament was fitted out under the command 
of Colonel Wellesley in the end of 1800, and arrived in tlie harbour of Trin- 
comalee, in Ceylon, to wait for Admiral Baiiiier, commanding the British 
squadron in the Indian Ocean. An extraordinary crotchet on the part of the 
admiral frustrated the expedition. The governor-general, he thought, had no 
right to engage in it witliout the express command of his majesty, signified in 
the usual official form to the Indian government and to the commanders of his 
majesty*s sea and land forces. On this ground he refiised to co-operate, and 
before his scruples could be overcome the troops designed for the expedition 
were required for a different service. Tins was an expedition from Bombay t() 
Egypt, to co-operate with the British forces which were engaged in frustrating 
the views of the French in that country. When the governor-general was 
obliged to abandon his designs on the Mauritius, he was meditating an attack 
on Batavia, when instructions from England turned attention to Egypt. Tlie 
governor-general had in some measure anticipated these instinictions by causing 
a body of 1000 native infantry to be held in readiness at Bombay for foreign 
service. These, having been joined by the troops from Trincomalee, sailed from 
Bombay under General Baird, and reached Jedda, on the east coast of the Bed 
Sea, on the 18tli of May, 1801. Here they were joined by a body of troops 
from the Cape. The united force, no\V amounting to 7000 men, of whom 2000 
were sepoys, proceeded northwards to Cosseir, which was reached on the 8tli 
June. Intelligence had previously been received of the victory gained over the 
French by Sir Balph Abercromby, though at the expense* of his own valuable 
life. Hostilities, however, were still raging, and General Baird commenced his 
march across the desert. It was accomplished with much difficulty, but without 
any serious loss; and tlie whole army, after having been carried down the 
Nile in boats, assembled in the Isle of Rhonda on the 27th of August. It 
expected still to be in time to assist in the capture of Alexandria; but, on 
arriving at Rosetta, received intelligence that Menon, who, on Bonaparte's 
departure, assumed the chief command, had capitulated. Hostilities in Egypt 
consequently ceased, and shortly afterwards the peace of Amiens was pro¬ 
claimed. The Indian army had thus no opportunity of gaining any laurels in 
the field; but the expedition itself, and the march across the desert, no^ean 
achievements, are well entitled to an honourable place in Indian history. 
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On the Ist of January, 1802, the governor-general addressed a letter to 
the directors, intimating his intention to resign at the close of the year. His 
reasons were not given, but there could be no doubt that he was mainly influ¬ 
enced by a want of confidence, if not actual hostility, evinced towards him by 
the directors themselves in various proceedings. The earlier acts of his admin¬ 
istration, and more especially the conquest of Mysore, had been universally 
applauded. The crown had hastened to do him honour by confemng on him 
the title of Marquis Wellesley, and the court of directors bad passed a resolu¬ 
tion, afterwards unanimously confirmed by the court of proprietors, bearing 
testimony to his eminent services, and rewarding them with an annuity of 
£5000. In proportion, however, as the views of his lordship s administration 
seemed to enlarge, and the acquisition of new territories was followed by its 
necessary consequence, increased expenditure, dissatisfaction began to be felt, 
and even to be expressed by overt acts. Several of his appointments to office 
were animadverted upon and rescinded. The appointment of his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, to be one of the Mysore commissioners, was objected to 
as inconsistent with the act of parliament, which specially reserved all such 
offices to covenanted servants of the Company; the emoluments allowed to his 
other brother. Colonel Wellesley, as governor of Mysore, were cut down as 
extravagant, and a peremptory order to reduce the army of the Deccan, not 
only implied a censure upon him for having unduly increased it, but seemed 
to him so dangerous that he ventured, on his own responsibility, to suspend 
the execution of it. He was, moreover, thwarted in a magnificent project on 
which bis heart was set. This was the erection of a college at Fort William 
for the improved education of tlie civil service. In a minute recorded 10th 
July, 1800, he gave a very ffill and able exposition of his views on this subject. 
“ The civil servants of the East India Company,’' he said, can no longer be 
considered as the agents of a commercial concern. They are in fact the min¬ 
isters and officers of a powerful sovereign; they must now be viewed in that 
capacity, with reference not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. 
They are required to discharge the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassa¬ 
dors, and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations 
of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every public obligation and aggravate 
the difficulty of every public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen in 
every other pai't of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, by a foreign language, and by 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and by the manners of its inhabitants.” 
From these acknowledged facts the governor-general inferred that “ whatever 
com^se and system of study may be deemed requisite in England to secure an 
abundant and pure source for the sufficient supply of the public service, the 
peculiar nature of our establishments in the East, so far from admitting any 
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relaxation of those,%ise and rules and resta^aiiits, demands that they 

sbooid ^enforced with a additional vigilance and care proportioned 

to ,th^ ag^yated difficulti^oif service, and to the numerous hazards sur¬ 
rounding the entrance to j^blic'life in India.^* These were the important 
directs aimed at by the coll^, and:i|p eager was the governor-general for a 
commencement, that he actually established it without waiting for the sanction 
of the home authovitiea Thi^ was unfoitunate, as it was an usurpation of 
authority which could not plead any immediate necessity, and furnished the 
directors with grounds of olgection additional to those which were furnished 
by some parts of the constitution of the college itself. The consequence was, 
that the college had scarcely commenced operations when it was abolished, 
and a very humble substitute for it was provided by the establisftnent of an 
institution at each of the three presidencies^ for instruction in the native 
languages. 

It is doubtful if the directors would have come so directly into collision 
with tlie governor-general, had they not been goaded on by what was called 
the “ shipping interest,” which then formed the most powerful body connected 
with the East India House, and had been mortally offended by some steps in 
advance which the governor-general had taken on the subject of free trade. 
On the renewal of the charier in 1793, the Company were taken bound to 
reserve at least 3000 tons of their shipping annually for the use of private 
merchants engaged in the India trade. For exporis from Great Britain the 
amount of tonnage was at the time sufficient, had it been allotted fairly, under 
proper regulations, and at a reasonable rate. In India the case was very 
different. The 3000 tons were far from supplying what was wanted for export 
to Europe, and the consequence was, that a large export trade had sprung up, 
and was conied on almost entirely by foreign shipping belonging to the different 
maritime states of the European continent. This trade, affording the British 
residents in India a convenient means of transmitting their fortunes, was 
mainly supported by thefr capital, and thus, owing to injudicious restrictions, 
a trade by which Britain might have greatly profited, was\tlirown entirely 
into the hands of foreigners. The evil was so manifest that in^^May, 1798, the 
directors empowered the Bengal government to take up shipjs on account of 
the Company, and re-let them to the Calcutta merchants for shipments to 
London. The governor-general, finding that under this plan the merchants 
complained loudly both of expense and delsiy, innovated upon it so far as to 
allow them to make their own arrangements for the extent and rate of freight, 
and the despatch of the vessels. As these ships were India built, the ship¬ 
builders in London raised an outcry in which they were joined by the ‘‘shipping 
interest"' at the India House. Ministers, strongly backed by the other mercan¬ 
tile interests of England, cordially supported the innovation, and a serious 
<][uarrel ensued between the directors and the Board of Control The governor- 
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Alexis Mubton, D.D. Illustrated by a Series of Steel Engravings, comprising Scenery in the Valleys, Maps, and Historical lllu^ 
trations, prepared by or under the superintendence of the Author, M. Mvstok. 

Thii Work oontalnotho moot oomplotc and oonnoeted viowol the bUtoir of tbo | upon many of tbo known farto. ovrato. and periodo of the WaldontlaD pooplola 
Tauilola. It !■ tbo fruit of long and iaborioui KKaroh, and tbrowo now Ugbi I tbefroamut and protracted etroggle Ibr Uw prooorratioa of tbo tnio Ibith. 


In 89 Parts, Is. eadi; DiviaiOMi^ doth elegant, 6s. each; or 4 Vols., cloth, £2, 4s. 

D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE RBFORMATIOllf 

Translated by D. D. Scott, and H. White, B.A. The Translation earefally revised by Dr. D'Aubioee. Large type, numerous 
Notes, not in any other edition, and Forty Illustrations, beautifully Engraved on Steel. 

The Emerald Edition, small 8vo, In 17 Nos., Price 6d. each. 


f In 20 Farts, Is. each; or 2 Vols., cloth, £1, Is. 

A HISTORY OP THE PAPACy, 

PouTiCAL and EccLSSiA»noAL. in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke. With Notes by the Translator 
and an Introductory Essay by J. H. Meblk D’Aubiqne, D.D. Illustrated by Twenty hJfihly-flnished Portraits. * 


In 12 Parts, super-royal Svo, 2s. 6d. each; or 1 VoL, cloth extra, £1,11s. 69. 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT."^ 

PnActiCAL and SciBimyio. A Ouidto to the Fonnation and Manc^ment of the Eitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, and the Cultl- 
vation of Conservatory. Green-hofose, and Hot-house Plante. By %B£hT Tm^MPSON, Supei:tntendent of 1M Hortioultu^ 

Garden, Chiswick. HMrated by twdve beautifully-coloured Engravings, each rspreMnt^g^two at more ehoiee Mbweie or 
Fruits, and nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. , ^ . 


GLASGOW, 


AND LONDON. 





,.; ,^:,;TSi;--TORtSlIlpOHN BiiNlAN, -:■.:: 

„ .;1 PI^icTICAL, Allil^^ MISCELLANEOUS; " 

Pi«rtcW^«t*IIdllik»i. GiuN^foo^tedAXidprlnlMft^iheil^^^ SDironuOi PlUEri^nas, If 

UtMoa^lBtom^ JMP mu Timbs. £ 9 ^ Obobob OrUcm. Sngnivingv. 

teiLBi^;t8SUBS.' . 

I. Top E»BRuamT4L, DognuNAZi* TtLAxmoju, Wmmb. niustratioiUL Jn 82 Farts, Is. eaoh. >> 

U. T«s Alubckumoai^ FiauAativii, amo SfXBoucAL^WpiBMa. NtunaroMi lUiutratioxui. In 18 Farti, Is. Moh, 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 

* MEMOIRS OP DISTING^HED FEMALET CHARACTER*, 

Bslooging to the Feriod of the Reformation in the Sb^ji&th: Century. By the Rev. James Anderson, Atithor of LadUi qf the 
(Mmant, tio. Nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, fttuii^l^wiiigs by J. Godwin, O. Thomas, J. W. Archer, E. K. Johnson, Ao. 
FIRST SERIES.— Emoxjind, Scotland, an^ the Nktherlands. Small 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. ad. 

SECOND SERIES.— Germant, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. Small 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. Od. 


Ci^^, antique, 7s. Od.; or 14 Nos., Cd. each. 


LADIES QE THE COVENANT; 

Being Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charaeters, embraolng the period of the Covenant and Peraeoution. By the Rev. 
James Anderson, Author of The Mai'tyre tm Ac. Numerous Engravings. 


Complete in 30 Nos., (kl. each; or 2 Vols., clotli, gilt, 17s. 

THE SHEBPFOLD AND THE COMMON; 

‘ Ob, within and WITHOUT; 

Being Tales and Sketches lUustrating the Power of Evangelical Religion, and the Pernicious Tendency of tlie 
Heresies and Errors of the Day. 

Illustrated by a Series of Thirty-two Page Engravings. 

This Verli to • new and iaQoh«lniin«Tnl BdIHoa of tli« JhangOictA Jlambier, | hisliws tMUnony wu borne to )ti oxornenor when flnt put forth, and its r 
a title nndar whtoh al^e 0& Hundred TnouMind coplee of to were eold. The { appearanoe. In a cevleed and auionded form, has met with gieat approval. 

‘ ^ Gbmplete in 20 Parts, imperial 8vo, Is. esfdto 

'• THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 


Cliriatifnity, and numerous Notes not to be found in any other Edition. To which is subjoined, A Concise Histbty of the Christian 
C9rardh, by the Rar. T^MAcnliiMS, M. A. Illustrated by Shorty beauriftil Engravings. 

___._ _ _ 

Comxdete in 20 Parts, super-royal 8Vo, Is. each; or I VoL, cloth, 21s. 

THE, CHRISTIAN CYCLOPEDIA; 

, ;, OB, BKPBllTOKY OF 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

B^r the Rev. James GA]a>NEB,.lf.p., A.M. With numerous Hlqshnktlons, 

ThtoWorktodedsae^telSNaltoimlitfeempendhim^ i lesioel Dtektonarr, awl a hlfeat of Mu t4to^ 

written Oft aEtbeee.wlliSttM toMah are euWlavoMd 'In, eraiUedtbOhrte* { ooaneetedwtthCtortatliBl^'tl tmutbangsided waWerktdMgh vatiuto 
i HanlCf. ItombiaMite its plea the seneml foataNS both of a BtbUaai and Iheo- ( tbe naden amt etadoatiflf tfwEtciplurlib 


<MiA8GOW, EDInH^J&GH, AND LONDON. 





IT' 


BtUiGmU S()ir« FTJBUOAlJtiiirS: 


BIBLES AND ODJSOT 


TOE IMPERIAL FAMILY BlfiLE,. 

Se«p«ge2. ‘ 

THE COMPREHENSVE FAMIL^ 

BlBIiB; 'With Notcii and Praotioal Bafleetioiia; ahK>, 

Baaditigs, Chrcmologl«al and other TableB. By David Da'vhk ! 
ecw, LL.D. With numeroiu Hietorioal and LandfeeaiM lUnatra^ 


IT" 


and Maps. In 80 Parte, vaper-rojal 4to, 2<. ea^ . 


COOKE’S BROWN’S SELF-INTER- 

NG BIBtiB. With Introduotion, Maif(lnal Befennoes, 
I Copiona Notea, Bmlanatoxy and Practical. By the Bev. 
Iknhv Gookx, B.D., BelAut. Illuatrated with Hiatorioal De- 
‘ 1 , and a Sariee of Viewa. In 44 Parte, rcyal 4to, la each. 

HA'WTEIS’ EVANGELICAL EXPO- 

8ITOR; a Cknnmentazy on the Holy Bible,-with Inttodnctioii, 
Marginal Beferenoes and Readings, and a Complete Index and 
Concise Diotirauuy, by the Rev. John Baar. With Maps, 
Flans, and other Engravings. 05 Parte, 1«. each. 

THE TWOFOLD CONCORDANCE 

to the Words and Snldeote of the Holy Bible; including a Con> 
Oise Dictionaiy, a Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred 
Narrative, and other Tables, designed to facilitate the Consnl- 
tation and Study of the Sacred Scni^tures. In 18 Nos., Od. eacii. 

Th« FIRST FART of this Work cmutota «f s Mvafiil oondmMtlMi «f Omd*n*« 
Cfoneordancm, but retalnlns *11 thst !• mllf vuluubt*. Tha SECOND PART 
comprlaaa • Complato Xndax and Gonctaa Dtetlonari of tha Blbla, bj th« Rev. 
JtaiM Dass. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES: 

Its Meanino and its Lessons. By the Rev. Robert Buchanan, 
D.D. Square 8vo, cloth, 7t. 6t/. 


IPiiLtrSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 

ty 9000 Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
naiMd and Readings; also, THiRTYnUBVEM beautiftd 
In 24 Nos., (kl. era. 

BROWN’S DICTIONARY of the 

BIBLE. Coireoted and Lnprovod. mustrated by several hvn- 
Engravings. 20 Parte, is. eaeh; ekdh, fl, is. 

THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 

Notes compiled from the Writings of the mlbid ffinhient 
itators. Illustrated by 29 beautiful Engravings, inolttd> 
it Designs for the Offices, by H. C. Sxxous. Th* Httbrict 
in Red. 16 Nos., 6d. each ; and in mor., flexihle, 15s. 

.RNES' NOTES ON THE NBW 

Lament. Ulustmted and Annotated Edition. With 88 
Sited Plates, 22 Maps and Plans, and 28 Engravings on Wood-~- 
in aiySeveidp separate Plates, ftom the most authentic sources, 
illustnnng tlie principal Scripture Soenes, and Sitee of Cele- 
brated fSties, Towns, ito. The whole complete in 33 Parts, la 
each: OT in 5 double vols., 6«. each, and I at 4s. Od. 



BARI 

NEW TEST. 
1VoL(Mai 



QUESTIONS ON THE 

For Bible Classea and Sunday Sohofds. In 
to Hebrews}, cloth, Ss. Od.; or 0 Parts, Od. each. 


BARNIE^ NOTES ON THE OLD 

TESTAMENT.. J^ks of Job, Isaiah, and Daniel. Withaddi- 
tional Frefhoes sitid Notes, also Appendixes, Engravings on Steel, 
and above 150 nitrations on Wood; most of them to be found 
in no other Edil^n. In 19 Parts, Is. each; or Job, 1 Vol., cloth, 
6s.; laAiAH, 2.vols., 7a; Daniel, 1 VoL, Oji. cid. 


STANDARD RELIGIONS WORKS. 


BAXTER’S SELECT PRACTICAL 

WORKS. Including his TreatiseB on Conversion, The Divine 
Life, Dying Thoughts, and Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and a Me¬ 
moir of the Author. In 48 Nos., fuper-royal 8vo, 6d. each. 


BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLAST- 

ING REST; The Divine Life, and Dying Tlioughte; also, a 
i^^all to the Unoonverted. and Now or Never. 21 Nos., fvper- 
royal 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, 11a 6d, 

FAMILY WORSHIP: A Series of 

Prayera -with Doctrinal and Practical Remarlts^tek Passages of 
Sacred Scripture, for evqiy Morning and Evenlt^ throughout the. 
Tear, by One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen of the Soottish 
Cliurch. With Twenty-one highly-RnishecfEugravijagB. 20 Parte, 
suxier-royal 8vo, 1«. eiuih; doth, £1, la 

M'GAVIN’S PROTESTANT: A 

Snries of Essaya on thb Christianity of the New Teetament, and 
the Papal Superstitton. NewEditiom Medium 8vo, doth, 14<.; 
or in 26 Noa, Od. each. 

D-WIGHT’S SYSTEM of THEO- 

LOGY; or, Complete Body of Divinity. In a Serioe of Swmone. 
In 20 Parte, Is. each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA; The Bible, its 

Divine Origin and IBntire laa^fration, deduced from Internal 
Evidenoe, and the TtetiHKmiaaof Natutf, Hiatoiyi^and Sdeuoe. 
By L. Gaussbn, D.D., Geneva. • doth; 3s. 

PSALMS of DAVID; Scottish Met- 

rlcal Version. To hind with Family Blblete vaxi^ fises. 
Imperifa 4to, 2s. 6c2.; super-royal 4ta!, 2s.; royal 4to, m; demy 
4to, 2i.; 18mo, 6d. 


CONTEMPLATIONS on .the HIS- 

lOBICAL FA88AOES of the OLD ud NET TESTAMENT. 
Dy the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, D.D. Numerous Plates. In 
' l5 Parts, Is. each. 

PROFESSION AND PRACTICE; 

Or, Thoughts on the Low State of Vital Religion among Pro¬ 
fessing Christians. By G. McCulloch. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ah exposition of th^«ONPES> 

SION of FAITH of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY of 
DIVINES. By R(mEBT Shaw, D.D., Whitbum.-^ Eighth Edi¬ 
tion. Cloth, 8*. 

SCOTS -WORTHIES; their, Livis 

and Testimonies. With a Supplement, oontainiMr'MEiroiBs or 
THE Ladies or the Covenant. Upwards of One Hundred Ulus- 
tiations. In 22 Parts, super-royal 8vo, 1«. each. ^ 

THE CHRISTIANife DAILY CbM 


FANION: A Berik of Meditations aoMtert Practical Com- 
mente on the most Important Doctrinte 'and PteOspte of the 
Holy Scrlptares, arranged for Daily Reading throaghout tha 
year. With iVmty-one highly-finished Engravings.' 90 Piterte^ 
super-royal 8vo, 1«. eadi ;r doth, £li 1«. 

? WATSON’S BODY.of FRACTICAL 

DIVINITY, in a ^ries of Sermons on the Shortgt driia^ of 

the Westminster Aasemldy, with Sdect Seimont’lli^imm Sub- 
^te. The whde Revised and Oterreeted^ witii nUiiMMte 
Ih 29 Noe., super-royal 8vb, 6d. each. 

,, WILLISON’S practical 

’Whh ah Bsaar ojn his Lt^aud Times. % w Ron Bv/Hetk** 


BBiNQTpN. 20 Parte, super-royal 8vo, Is. 


GLASGOW, EDlNBURGi^ AND LONDOIit, 







fciiifw'-tSfe’- 




GMmm si^oRY of England, 

(kemn ittl bound In dloth, ia, d«. 


' pjLST, PfiBSi 

in HlM^xiofa. Ck^pUeal, 
of CMwdn Wert^nSapi, wad oihir, 
tmtlm. % l^/toyid doth, 9pt. J 

AIKMAJIT'S HISTORY of sq 

hJiJI0f from the BarUeot Period to the praeent Time, 
fikiititm. With Ktiri»r iLLomA^ttoNS, eomprf' 



uj vim asv, Bobbut D.O,. lUtutmted with Por- 

Ip tndti on etMd aUd Dee^ on Wood. ^115 Noe;; 6et. eooh; or 2 
& Vohk doth. He. I^e lahnu 7 Bditioi]«eMgiuG^p^ 

^ 4 r ty|M!i lleoH. d ^7 Swi)^ doth, Bl, Ir. 


ViewM, and Hietoriool Dedgnd^ In 68 Farta, 1«. 

THE ISRAEL of the ALI^ JU0^ 

l^ta HistcHry of the Vaudoie of Fiedmont and thelPl^kMIiee. 
Ptapaared in great part from unpubliahed Dooumeita. By 
I AiAia MoeroK, D.D. lUaetrated by a Series of .Steel "Baigtay- 
Ifl^fjn .Parte, U, i or 2 Vole. 

YHE, w 6%KS of FLAVwS JOSE- 

Psttls. With Hapimd other lUtidiwthini^iiliay 8vo, 22| 
Parte, la ae^ ! v<de., ^ . 


_; ROLLlN’S ANCIENT HISTORYH 

With Exteneire Notes, Qeographioal, Topographioal, Hlstorioal, 
•nd(^citiiNd,anda£dlisofth« Anthor. ByJAimBKix^ Hum- 
erooiillliutiratlons. In 24 Parts, medium gvo, IMi each. 

' ROLLIN’S ARTS and SCIENCES of 

the ANCIENTS. With Notes bj James Bell (fbrming a third 
Volnmo to Andent Bistoiy). In 10 Parts, 1«. each. 


^s»g»y. biographical DICTIONARY of 

'< EUISENT 8COTSMKM. In Foot Tolumw. Vtw Edltloit. 

2 TAQ17 WiiA a StippleuMutal Volume; continuing the Biographies to the 

5 O vloJh- Preesnt Time. . By the Bov. Thob. Thomson. Wi^86 Portraits, 
«my 8vo, 22| and 6 EngraYed^TStlee. In 46 Parts, medium 8vo, Is. eaoh; 
or Divisions, doth gilt, 6s. 6d. each. 

World CA pages 1, 8, and 4 of this List. 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICU%UEE. 

Pradfegl and Sdentido. By upwards of Fifty most 

Emlnsnt Feimeis, Land-Agents, and Sdentifio Men <^the day. 
Edited by Jobk C. MoaroK. With above 1800 IlluetrMive 
Fhnirse on Woodhmd Sted. In 28 Parts, 2s. 6«I. aacb: or 2 huin 
Vote., aupff^^roydgvo, cloth, £3,1^^ 

Ne\^ FARMER’S ALMANAC^ 

Edited by JonAr O. UonToer, Editor ot the AffrUndhtrai Otuette. 
..cydopedia ^ Agrieuttwn, Ao. Published yearly, ^ce Is. 

OUR.RARM CROPS; i^ing a popu- 

lar Semdittpiiit^ die Cultivation, Chemistry/ dIs- 

eaeea. and Belieealea, of war different Crops, worked upio 
the ldjj& Faim^ of we present day. By John Wilson, 
F.R.S.E., Piwei^ of Agriculture in the DnireiMty of Edin* 
buni^, Member of OouneU of the Royal Agricrdturol Sodety of 
jj^jpgland, Ac., Ao. Illuitimted with Engravings on Wood. < To be 
obmpleted in Twelve Parts, Is. each, eaoh Part oomplete in itself. 

<*gMs WeriiJsafemUr theiaoM fWBOrtn^^ sad Hi* woH aMAil fhr th* 
Aa>l«itttt>Mblh9bM sppMMd for elMg Mm*.**—OtMnwiy OfMai Osmms. 

THE GABDKNER'8* ASSISTANT, 

PraotioMandSciditiQ^ A Ouideto w ForaiatlQB and Mamum- 
laesii of the Kitchen: Iwuit, and Flo«rar Carden, and the Cum- 
vatioc^d Kanagerils^^ of OHumrvaiiog^^ Greendiouse, and Hot- 
houaePlaatB. WfthaC^fouaCalendarofOardeningQperatione, 
ByawsKforTaoMMON, Hortioalturaiaodet^sGaTdea, Chiswick. 
lUiiAtraied by numerotta EngravingE. and carefully Coiouxed 
Plates. In IffParh^. 6(2. each, or cloth, £1, lls. 6d...., 

BMHsstto'aidifks 'sOTfiauwfod. th* WwA wWe* Ohapten en the , 
•lolatf or I9w Hstttf* saf Xmpfevanwat of Botla th* nrhni* MndtJ^ 
HmumsarjlMy^siid «B.,«miiiw«d l* 

M % bMt wsWlt^ 

FicwstaMMeixUlwlNda 

THE PRACTICAL HEASURER; 

jDonna, os. <h». 


FARM INSECTS. Being t&e Natural 

History and Eoonoxnj of the Insects injurious to the Field Crops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also those which Infest Bams 
and Granaries, with suggestions for Weir deetrootion. ^ John 
OvxTie, F.L.B., Ac., Ao. lUustratedwith many hundred Figures, 
Plain and Coloured. In 8 Parts, super-royal Svo, 2 a 6d. each, 
]^Udn idatee, and 8s. 6(2. coloured plates^ or cloth, £1,10s. 

;»^«FABMEB’S GtJiDE. A Treatise on 

tlw DiMOMt <d[ Horsea and Black Cattle, with Instructions for 
We lianagement of Breeding Mares and Cows. BjJamesWxbb, 
Vet^iuury'Surgeon. Seventh Edition. Foolswp 8vo, cloth, 

cdjrSTBUCTION of cottages. 

By O. SMffA^jKAradlMt Xdinbui^ Itlustrated by Working 
Plans, aooom|ia6led .by SMoiffoam^, IJetails, and Estimates. 
CloW, 4«.’' 

AGRICULTURIST’S CALCULATOR 

A Series of FoH^dve Thblee ffu* t^^MeaMriUg, Draining, 
^Manuring, Planting, Weight of Hay and. ClKtUe ly Measoxw 
^ mwt, BmhUhg, Ao. 17 Nos., Ibolwi^ edeb| b^d, 9t. 

AGRICULTURIST’S l^ISTANT: 

A Note-BookPrinciples, Rules, sand Tabled^ adapted to We 
use (rfalt Manned in i^culti^ or the Management of landed 
Property. By John Swabt, Land-Surveyor and Agrloultural 
Ko^eer. Plates and Cuts. Foolaoap 8vo, oloW, Ss. 6d, 

' LAND - MEAHIptER'8 READY- 

B*CKONlillj „. 1 ^th.<jM>. 

tents of any Field Third edItioiL Bound in 

roan, 2s. •ft’"' ■ ^ 

H4Wtoil|i^SE sGood MILE COW. 

Bf A K It a>1^la)Mbt m of 

BxtMh. lUuatra^ |ingravlngB. dot^ 8s. 


Glasgow, bdiNH^gH, and London. 













OP THE MM: 




HPUSSIVKATm 


GoxMMttm. With iMm«iKMis I|p<iaiftott1m||iSi of tlta most 4Ma^ 

TIm Pl«t«t eottt«ili MOO iq;tue8, of which 290 iu« ctund^ 




A HISTOBY OF THE ^pABLE mftDCil^ 


jKmbnMdBff the FhyalalQiSy, Olefrifiofitloiip and the CttHnte of PleaW; their Tarloua usee to Man and the Lower Animab* ahd 

apj^dattou in the Arts, MAnnfaotareey and Domeetle Socmomjr.^uKstrated by Seven Hundied Figurea on Wood and Bteel, of 
. whiOh Cnie Hundred ate beautifhUy eolour^. 


WORKS ON MACHINERmCARPENT^Yv &o. 


ENGINEER and MACHINIST’S 

DRAWING'BOOK: A Complete Coune of Inetructlon for the 
Fxaotical Engineer; coxnpiiung Linear Drawing, Pzojeetiona, 
Bboenhrie Curves, the various iorns of Cfeari^, Beaiproeaiing 
Maohinery, Sketching and Drawing fjrotn theWaohine^ Fi^eo* 
tion of Shadowa, Tinting and Coloutilig, and PeiroMtive, on 
the basis of the works of K...Le Blanc and MM^rmei^ud. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood im SteM. In 
16 Parts, imperial 4to, 2*. ea<di; or 1 Ifol^half-moroooo, JE2, 2i.'i. 

ENGINEER and MACHINIST’S 

ASSISTANT: Being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations 
of Steam Engines, Water Wheels,, ginning Macliiues, Mills for 
Grinding, Tools, dso., taken froih Machines of approved Con* 
straction; with detailed Descriptions and Practical Eeuys on 
various departments of Maohinery. New and Improved Edi> 
tion. In 2S Parts, imiierial 4to, 2«. dd. eodi; or 2 Yols. half' 
morocco, £4, 4«. * 

RAILWAY MACHINERY. A Trea¬ 
tise on the Mechanical Engineering of Railways; embraoing the 
Piinciplas and Construction of Bolling and Rum Plant, in aU. / 
depar^enta. Illustrated by a SaiHas of Plates on a huge soa]jS» 
and by numerous Engravings on Wood. By D. EunMBAB 
Engineer. In 80 Parts, imperial 4to, S». Od. each; 0 Vob. ^uHf- 
morocco, A4,16s. 

RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES., Their 

Progress, Mechanical Oonstruetion, and ^ifbnnane^%ith the 
recent I^nctloe la England and AmarlcjA jmntetted by an 
mctenslve Series of Pla^ Ind nam«»ai on Wood. 

By D. Knargaft CbARE, Eaudheer. Tob«eQti$leti|d ln 26 Parte, 


dAl 

ASStSTAlH 

Geometry)^ 


iPENTER w»d J0INE|yS4i 

Complete Course oCgfnethnd InsttwAaMda' 
liHHrical Lines, Dravfilv, Prulecitifiai, %id 
^ Geleotion, Pimtatic«iQ^ Strnigth of 

I Rtaterlals, ah^^ Mechanical Frying,,, with 

their Ap^0in|H|||||u CaipfW^ and JoVoiy. lUustrated by 
numerous EnmNl^pon Sttiaimd Wood, oomialBh^ exam]^ 
of some of th aMH lRmber Constructions executed in Groat Bri¬ 
tain, on the C^Bfcnt of Europe, and’^n the United Stam of 
Amerlc^f To b|Pompletod in about 22 Parts, super-roylu 4to, 

2s. each. M 

n» of tbi ll Pto MtesMon <■ to lurply, to a compoBdloai fOrm, o oonploto 
»nd praoUeol fbOlM of Initrttctlon In tho PrlnoiplM of Corpcatiy and Joirory, 
wUh » 8cleq{ttoA«r Kitanplos of Wotko Mtnslly eieootod. U wUl ladoda lb« 
moot topottri|ytnre« of tho great work* of Xmy, Msalll, aod othOM, vbtisb, 
iVom tkatr ||pr<md foralgn laDguagta, an tnaMwalblo to UM g««ot mdaetty of 
ootkawNfc Jff* 

^ifeABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 

diaries of .OrMnat Designs for Modem Famiture^ with D»> 
finiptioiis and details of Construction. Complete tttiSS Parts, 

. .^^Imperial 4to, 2a. 6d. each; half-bound moxoooo, £8, tb. 

MECHANIC’S CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending Principles, Buies, and Tables, in the various 
Deportments of Mamematloi and Meobanico. Mlheteentb Edi¬ 
tion. Cloth, 6a, CclT '' 

MECHANIC’S DICTIONARY. A 

N^-Book of Technical 'Penns, Buies, and Tables, useftil fai the 
Meohantoal Arts._^Witb Engravings of |laebinelry, and nearly 
2(H1 Diagrams on tYood. Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 9a. 

The Calcuiatob and Dici^oNABy are published in 2T Noe., 

6(L each. 

MURPHY’^S ART of WEAVING. 

lUnstrated by nearly 260 iRlliures, With Wurp* Weft, and Tarh 
Tables, for the use of lotion, 8v6b 

cloth, ioa . \ ^ 

REID’S CLOCK and WATC^H- 

MAKINl^TheeratioalandPraotloal. llhbtrated with Twenty 

ORNA^NTAb ClSSIQi;fl%^ 

Of examplee or Ihyptian, Oredan, Bomaii, JtaRati^;^^^ 
Moosriih^ FcetMhflntash, and Mimbethan OmahMinifiy Mit^ 
able Ibr Ait'WbniMh and Boooj^Um. WiGt ah JpW# en 
Ornamental Art, ae annlieable to tirade B|y 

JfAtfi BALuatrm, AnfS^ of; a fVdottiss Aar M» 

AO. Forty Platea, imperial 4to, oloth, £1, 2d. 


mctenslve Series of Platea ind nummoui on Wood. 

By D. Rnafgan ClaRE, Engineer. TobeeQti$let|d ln 26 Parte, 
imperiaPi^, 2d. (Hi. ORdh; 2 Vols,, half shdtoooo, £4. *' 

Thto wiihi win XecamMvr Saotlon of tho SeAihor'o Worit on , 

irottWde ModUimfi sagllhMa tthutntlog tho pnweiao of Bag. 

Itoh lAcomottvo XmAiMMi:«r IW pmaat dw. sad priMnttng tho moot rwoet 
i^imonU In AnyfriWa eniMtto. Xtvill sl|W hielndo thw ooooMoEsItoa of <a. 
oailoiy of quostlSMiWwWc WieW'tlio haprovomont sod osooinnhsl woAIbi of 
tho Loeontottve. '-V ' * * 

RECEi#^PRACTICE in tiie LOCO- 

MOTIVE ENGINE OWing a l^pplement to Machinery ); 

Comprising the most Becmt Improvements la English Praotice, 
and IHmtrationa of the Looomieitive Pxactiot m the United 
States of America. By D. KnhnaB Clabk. Engineer. Com* 
plete in 10 Part^ ftapema 4to, Sd. 6d. eao^; haif-morooeo, 86d. 


This Work oohsM 
snaenadsdiaeiro. 

possoit m Arii>ot*s WlS'tn . 

RURAL 'ARdBlItOTiriE. ^ A 

Series of Designe fat Omamental Slmm- 

pllded in Ptans, ElevatiQ^ SeaGaita. 

tioaL Descriptions, J6mit WifiTB, lit l^Ptuts, 

imperial 4to, 2«. ea^; 1 Vol. half-mo«x»0»i^i^ ljO«. ‘ 


GLASGOW, 


AND LONDON, 




LITEBATUKE. 


lUustrafidd fitsbor^ 

aon'B Sw “On 191^ ttf Bani«,“ fl«d D^. j 

Cvbrub's H«moiir «|f tfai^ lirndBoape and Portrait i" 

niaateatioiui. 96 BanMlisalSVb^l*. eacb.^ 

Or with Bight 8pF»LKia^.A»T Parts, containing 82 Bn- 
grarlags; tn all 82 llltul^tioas. 2 Vola, cloth oxtra, 

LANB;’^A Series^f Landsoapdl^ 
lllwi^tlYWth«%rit|in^ of the Scottish Poet, from 
^ B.S.A.^Ctoo. Portraits of the Poet, Frion<ap 

&o. 'WitSBaiiflptioniand Biographies,byB obsrtChambb|P' ^ 
and h/WM^seoir WitsoM. 2 Vols., 4to, cloth, gilt 
£2,.91. ' . M ■ 

^ BOOK of SCOTTISH S|ONG. A CoUeife 

of th# Best and Most Approved Songs of Scotland, with C«nil. 
and JSlistorioal Notices, and an Bia/ on Scottish Song.^^i|to 
graved Frontispiece and Title. Id Nos., 6d. each; cloth, ||pt 
edges, 9*. ^ 


BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS. A^CJom- 

prehsEOslve Golleotioa of the Ballads of Scotland, with lUastra* 
ttve Notes, and Engraved Frontispiece and Title. 16 Nos., 6d. 
eaipl^b, gUt edges, ^ 

OTCOU;S>OESfe and LYBm AieSy in 

the sSbttish Pial^^mh a Memoir of JjhitAnthor. N«^ 
Edition. SinaU evo/Aoth, gUt,f^. 


P i-^The Works ettwcik 

jS, with lUnstratloiis by D. O. HiU, B.S.A.-^ 
^owca, complete in 6 Vols., dk^. lUJid.; the Pbosk 
u;d«teindVQl8..£l,l«. fioni Shniiis are also pub* 
Id in separate Vols., at d«. dd. each. ' 

CASQUETof LITERABY GEMS; Containing 

' v. ttpwa^ of 700 Extracts in Poetry and Prose. From nearly 3(^ 
|>istihghkAted Authors. Illustirated by Twenty-five EngravingsJi' 
ttt 24 Parts, 1«. each. 

BKPUBUO of LETTBRa A Selection 

Poetey and Prose, from the Works of the most Eminent Writers,*; 
with many Original Pieces. Twenty-five beautiful Illustrations.' 
4 Vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, £1; or in Id Parts, it. each. 

^ gu>ldsm:ith*s misceiXaneous 

WOBKS. With an Essay on his Life and Citings. Thirty- 
seven Engravings <m Wood, from Deslgiu by W. Harvey and 
W. B. Scott. 9 Vols., foolscap Svo, cloth, lOt. 

SANDFOBD’S ESSAY on the RISE and 

PBOGBESS of TJIE^TUBB. Foo^p 8 to. doth, 2>. 6d. 

RAING’S.WAYSitiE FLOWERS: Being 

Poems aud Bongs. Introduction by Kev. Geo. Giutillan. Tlilrd 
EditionT^Cloth, gilt, 2t; 


E*SCELLA*NEOU&. 


CYCrtOPEDIA of DOMESTIC MBDICINE 

md SnRGBRT. Br Tuoa. Anobew, M.D. i^th 

Engravings on Wood and Steel. 17 Farts, royal Svd^ia, each; 
cloth, 18t. ^ 

BARR’S SCRIPTURE STUDENT’S AS¬ 
SISTANT. A Complete Index and Concise Diotionaiy to til» 
Bible. New Edition, Enlarged, with Pronunciation of Proper 
Names, Ohronologioal Arrangement of the Scriptures, Pos%v. 

8vo, (doth, 8s. 

BARR’S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 

,flnONS for YOUNG COMMUNICANTS. With an Address to 
Yotu^ PtfBons not yet Communicaiita. I^st Edition, 18mo, 
Bewe3;4d. w, , 

BARB'S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS on INFANT B^ISM. With an Address te Ycrang 
Parents. 15th Edition, 18mo, sewed, 

COMMERCIAL HAKD-BOOK: A Complete 

Beady-Beok<ttier, and Compendium of Tables and Information 
for the Trader, Merchant, and Ccunmerolal 'Traveller. 310 pp. 
48mo, bound in roan, Is. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILO¬ 
SOPHY Edited and large^ augmented by R. D. Hqblyn, 
M.A. Oxon. A Manual of Natursd Philosophy; in which are 
popularly explained the Principles of Heat, Mechanics, Hydro- 
statios, Hydraulics, I^eumatics, the Steam Engine, Acoustics, 
Optics, Astronomy, Bleotricitjr, Magnetism, &o,; with Questions 
for Bimmlnation on each Chaptor, and an Appmdix of Pro- 
hletns. Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. Foolsoap 8V0, cloth, 5t. 

• HARTLBY^B ORATORICAL CLASS- 

BOOK. With the Frindples of Elocution Simplified and Ilhia. 
frated by snitable examples. Fifteenth Edition, improved. 
Foobeap dvdibbnnd, Ss. 6d. 

CHORISTER’S TEXT-BOOK; Containing 

nearly p«ro Hutidred Psalm and Hymn Tunas, Chants, An^ems, 
4to.,^aAnged fUr from Two to Five Voices, with Qrgau or Bano- 
mrte Accompaniments; preomed ty aCcwprshennve Orammar ' 
of Music. By W. J. P, Kinn. Sup«r>^al 8vo, stiff paper, 5«.; 
<^th, gilt, 8s. ■ 


HAND PLACE.B®OK of the UNITED 

KINGDOM; Containing References of daily use to upwai^B of 
15,000 Ix>oalitics in Great Britain and Ireland, anti General 
Statisticsd Tables. Bound, 2s. 

FERGUSON’S ' INTEREST TABLES, At 

Fourteen different Bates, from a Quarter to Six and a per 

Cent.; also, Tables of Commission and Brokerage. New Edi¬ 
tion, enlarged. Boiuid, 5s. 

XAWRIE’S SYSTEM of MERCANTILE 

AlMTHMElnC; Witli the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of BUls 
of Exchange. Fifth Edition. In 2 Paits, bound in roan, with 
Kky, or Parts 1. and II., in cloth, Is. each; the Kky 
separotely, Is. 

MOFFAT; Its Walks and Wells. With 

Incidental Notices of its Botany and Geology. By Wiluam 
Kxddib; and Report on, and Chemlbal Analysis of, its Mineral 
Wells, by J. IpcaXMiK, F.B.3.S. A. Fool^p 8vo, Is. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 

HISTORY, Ancuent and ModCnti. With considerable additions 
to the Author's Text, numerous Notes, and a Continuation to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Bev. B&Awnoir 
Turnkr, M.A. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 5s. 6d.' Also ip Divi¬ 
sions. Div. L, price 2s. 6d.; Div. II., price Ss. Od. 

M‘CBIE’S SKETCHES of SCOTTISH 

CHURCH HISTORY: Kmhradng the Period from the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution. . 2 Vob., datny 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the JEWS, 

From the Babylonish Captivity to theDestructiou ot Jerusalem. 
Cloth, is. ed. <■ ' 

ROBERTSON’S CHART <rftaORIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY, from thu Cb^stion to the DcetrucOon of Jeru¬ 
salem. In stiff oovoi%.4<?. . . - 

STAFFA tONA DESCRIBED Mid 

ILLUSPBATEiaii^V^VNj^^ Principal Objects on the 
route from Puril'<%^^' to Oban, and in the Sound of Mull.' 
Many Eagrovh^'^Lbip (doth, 2s. 
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